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The factual, informative material 
appearing in “Nickel Steel 
Topics” and “Nickel Cast [ron 
News” is of considerable practi- 
cal value as evidenced by the fact 
that over 100,000 engineers, met- 
allurgists and production men 
are now regularly reading these 
publications. You may read them 
too, at no cost or obligation. 
Simply mail the coupon at right. 
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Two periodicals mailed FREE on 


request, cite actual cases 


NICKEL STEEL TOPICS—This twelve page illustra- 
ted, miniature newspaper is published every second 
month and is devoted exclusively to Nickel alloy 
steels. Each issue is packed with illustrated techni- 
cal and news articles dealing with the production, 
treatment and uses of these steels in rolled, forged 
and cast forms. Special features such as a question 
and answer page and pertinent editorials on tech- 
nical subjects involving the uses of Nickel alloy 
steels are included in every issue. 


NICKEL CAST IRON NEWS—This publication is a 
12 page, illustrated newspaper-type periodical 
devoted to technical and news articles featuring 
the production of Nickel cast irons. Editorials and 
a question and answer section on these materials 
are special features in each issue. “Nickel Cast 
Iron News” alternates on a monthly basis with 
“Nickel Steel Topics”, 


NICKEL «x. 


AVAILABLE ON REQUEST—More Than 75 Publica- 
tions Covering Various Industrial Fields, Applica- 
tions and Production Procedures. 


Permanently valuable for reference purposes are a 
large group of publications applying to various 
industrial applications and production procedures 
involving the uses of Nickel alloy steels, Nickel 
cast irons or Nickel containing non-ferrous ma- 
terials. The titles of these publications with a brief 
description of their respective contents are set 
forth in a special catalogue, available on request. 
For your copy, simply return the coupon below. 


I'D LIKE TO KEEP UP WITH THE NEWS 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, please send me the publications checked: 


Nickel Steel Topics [] Nickel Cast Iron News [] List of Current Publications [] 
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HIGHLIGHTING 


THIS ISSUE OF 





@ RATIONING the supply of steel is a big job 
—but the steel industry continues to demon- 
strate the ability to do it. No instances are 
known where production lines have been shut 
down for lack of steel. Some companies have 
declared a temporary truce (p. 105) on orders 
from branch sales offices. In some cases mem- 
bers of branch sales staffs have been called to 
home offices to expedite the enormous task of 
entering orders. Informed opinion is that, for 
a variety of reasons, pressure to obtain steel 
should be somewhat less acute by the time spring 
starts to give way to summer... . Last week 
steel output (p. 25) dropped % point to 96% per 
cent of ingot capacity. Reason: Labor trouble. 


Manufacturers in industrial communities all 
over the country now are co-operating in an in- 
dustrial census of the nation, to the end that 
the armament drive may be 
intensified by bringing pri- 
mary contractors and poten- 
tial subcontractors together. 
STEEL (p. 44) describes the 
methods by which an outstanding job along 
these lines has been approached at York, Pa. . 
. . Smoother army and navy procurement is ex- 
pected to result from a new arrangement agreed 
upon in Washington (p. 24) last week. . . . OPM 
has ordered magnesium producers (p. 24) to al- 
locate their product to defense industries. . . 
New aluminum producing plants, using low- 
grade bauxite are to be located (p. 40) in Ala- 
bama and Arkansas. 


Subcontractors 
At York, Pa. 


Because technical and other manpower can- 
not be spared the International Acetylene as- 
sociation (p. 43) has called off its annual con- 
vention. Substitution of 
plastics for metals (p. 24) 
will be considered at a meet- 
ing Feb. 21; the automobile 
industry (p. 37) is planning 
to use substitute materials. . . Preformed steel 
siding is being used (p. 43) in army housing 


Airplane Speeds, 
1000 Miles 





. Airplane speeds up to 1000 miles 


projects. . 
an hour (p. 42) now are believed possible. . 

Direct reduction of low-grade ore to nodular 
iron is accomplished (p. 41) in a new type elec- 


tric furnace. . . Freight car shortage is expected 
(p. 22) next autumn. . . For suggesting a bet- 
ter way to do the job General Electric Co. (p. 27) 
paid its men $77,477 during 1940. 


A patent issued to Charles H. Herty Jr. (p. 83) 
covers a new method of making steel by the 
open-hearth process; it is said to produce cleaner 
steel in faster time with less 
consumption of added mate- 
rials. . . . Patents have been 
granted to Norman E. Goss 
(p. 80) on a new method for 
continuous casting of metals, both ferrous and 
nonferrous. ... In this week’s article in the 
series on the manufacture of high-explosive 
shells, Prof. Arthur F. Macconochie (p. 58) dis- 
cusses shell forming by rolling. . . . A new sys- 
tem of rustproofing steel (p. 103) has been de- 
veloped. . . . New type of armor plate (p. 88) 
is announced. . . . The new Buick axle plant (p. 
65) has 35 separate conveyor systems. 


New Type of 
Armor Plate 


° + ° 


John P. Walstead (p. 76) describes a ma- 
chinability test for cast iron; it eliminates vari- 
ables which often make machinability test re- 
sults inaccurate. ... Han- 
ford Eckman (p. 84) details 
an improved technique for 
welding chromium-molybde- 
num steel. ... New plastic 
adhesives (p. 88) produce strong metal-to-metal 
bonds. . . . Duplicator control cuts time (p. 90) 
in milling screw-machine cams.... J. W. 
Halley (p. 92) discusses a 25 per cent strength 
increase in copper-bearing, high-tensile steels ob- 
tained by precipitation hardening. ... J. P. 
Dovel (p. 89) tells how increased output of pig 
iron is obtained by revamping old blast furnaces 
with modern equipment, as replaceable inwall 
lining. 


New Plastic 
Adhesives 


















More than 40 Years of Research 
—in Every Pound of Inland Steel 


HE Inland Steel Company has always an- 

ticipated the exacting requirements of the 
metal working industry by producing finer, 
more elds: steel. For over 40 years, Inland 
research has been directed at this objective. 


When Inland started its first mill, in 1893, 
every then known scientific method was ap- 
plied to making its products. At first, research 
centered on making better harrow teeth, plow 
beams, merchant bars, etc. As the years have 
passed, Inland not only has added greatly to 
its physical plant, but also has greatly expanded 
research and metallurgical Phe ilities. 


SHEETS +- STRIP - TIN PLATE - BARS - 
TRACK ACCESSORIES ° 


PILING ° RAILS ° 


INLAND STEEL CO. 


38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago ’ Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati, New York 


Inland research has given industry such valu- 
able steel mill products as: high-strength, low 
alloy Hi-Steel; lead-bearing, fast machining 
Ledloy; finer cold reduced tin plate; etc. Inland 
was among the first to offer the superior quality 
of sheets and strip made by continuous mills. 
Inland research has pioneered many steel 
processing methods and control devices by 
which steel of finer quality and greater uni- 
formity are made. 


Today, every pound of Inland Uniform Quality 
Steel has back of it over 40 years of intensive 
research. 


PLATES - FLOOR PLATES - STRUCTURALS 
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“Industry Facing Severest Test” 


In Labor Relations Under 


Defense Economy 








How to hire, train and satisfy workers studied by American 


Management association . . . Labor stealing’’ condemned as 


unpatriotic . . . Personnel managers warned expanding ac- 


tivity will bring labor disputes, demands for higher wages 


and other concessions . . . Aircraft and shipbuilding indus- 
tries to require additional 500,000 skilled men 


CHICAGO 
@ HOW to keep the wheels of in- 
dustry running smoothly during the 
defense program, and how to put 
men to work, train them, and keep 
them at work, were among subjects 
discussed at the American Manage- 
ment association’s annual personnel 
conference at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, Feb. 12-14. Some _ 1800 
business leaders attended the meet- 
ing which was geared to the theme 
“Industrial Relations in a Defense 
Economy.” 

In keynoting conference sessions, 
Harold F. North, industrial relations 
manager, Swift & Co., Chicago, and 
vice president of the association’s 
personnel division, declared that 
“American industry is facing the 
severest test it has yet been called 
upon to meet.” Political, social and 
economic changes have greatly in- 
creased both the number and vari- 
ety of pressures in employment sit- 
uations, 

A year ago, ten million people 
were unemployed. For those who 
wanted work and were unable to 
find it, expanded production sched- 
ules will provide employment, but 
for those who lost their urge and 
ambition to work, a means must be 
found to arouse their sense of per- 
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sonal pride and desire to accept nor- 
mal responsibilities again, the 
speaker said. These, and those of 
younger ages who have never had 
employment, must be taught to 
work with others. “This means 
establishment of a _ far-reaching 
training program for development 
of technical and professional skills.” 

Labor stealing also was consid- 








By E. F. ROSS 
STEEL 


Chicago Editor 





ered by Mr. North as a _ possible 
problem of the near future. Obvi- 
ously, productive capacity of fac- 
tories cannot be increased if em- 
ployers enlarge their working 
forces by stealing labor away from 
each other. There is a great and 
dangerous shortage of skilled labor 
and this is a job to be done on an 
enormous scale, 

Organizing intensive job instruc- 
tion was a subject discussed by 
Michael J. Kane, training consult- 





ant, advisory commission to the 
council of national defense, Wash- 
ington. Emphasizing the size of 
this job, he pointed out the aircraft 
industry will need 225,000 new 
workers by August and the ship- 
building industry will require 174, 
000 by the end of 1941 and a total 
of 261,540 by November, 1942. 

“Both these industries face a tre 
mendous problem in obtaining work- 
ers who can acquire the necessary 
skill,’ Mr. Kane said. “This prob- 
lem must be met in part by ‘up- 
grading and by adaptation of ex- 
isting skills within the industry. 
However, the major part of the 
labor force will have to be recruit- 
ed from the outside. In most cases, 
new workers will require careful 
selection and extensive training be. 
fore they can be utilized effectively 
in shipbuilding.” 

Continuing, he stated that each 
plant should take steck of talent 
and experience of its employes and 
make internal adjustments before 
employing new men. Some sources 
from which to draw _ prospective 
workers will have to be uncovered. 
Some training will have to be pro- 
vided outside the industry and some 
inside. Included in the latter is: (1) 
developing production workers 
through intensive instruction and 
job progression; (2) apprentice 
training; and (3) developing super 
visors 

R. B. Hersey, assistant professor 
of industry, University of Pennsy]l 


vania, Philadelphia, described a 
good procedure in selecting and 


training supervisors, the key to 
which is to stress the goal—improve- 
ment of every individual supervisor 
by individual analysis and atten- 






























tion. The co-ordinated methods of 
individualized training include men- 
tal and physical examination, care- 
ful merit rating, formal training 
and the prognostic interview. 

Analyzing labor trends, Leo Wol- 
man, professor of economics, fac- 
ulty of political science, Columbia 
university, New York, said that the 
forces which will determine these 
trends in the next several years are: 
(1) expanding industrial activity, 
(2) government labor policy, and 
(3) the objectives and strategy of 
organized labor. These factors, he 
declared, may be expected to multi- 
ply the occasions for labor disputes, 
push standards of wages and work- 
ing conditions to much higher lev- 
els than at present, and vastly in- 
crease the power and influence of 
the trade union movement. 


Government Won’t Interfere 


In the path of this movement, the 
government is not likely to inter- 
pose formidable obstacles, Dr. Wol- 
man said. “Ever since it took office 
in 1933, the present administration 
has looked with kindly eye on large 
public spending, high wage rates 
and strong organization of labor. 
For seven years these measures 
failed to increase employment, re- 
duce unemployment, and raise the 
nation’s income in anything like the 
amounts hoped for. Now that the 
program of defense production 
seems to be doing just what the 
administration wanted to have done 
ever since 1933, it is not to be ex- 
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pected that the government will 
seriously try to interfere with any 
of the labor trends now gathering 
force in this country. 

“These advances which organized 
labor is now demanding cannot be 
won without friction and possibility 
of strikes,” Dr. Wolman concluded. 
“As the area of organizing activity 
and union demands widens, which 
it may be expected to do from now 
on, the occasions for differences 
of opinion, intransigent attitudes, 
and, hence, stoppages are bound 
to multiply. Some of these stop- 
pages may well be converted into 
more or less prolonged strikes. This 
can be avoided in only two ways 
first, by the work of a special pub- 
lic agency capable of settling most 
disputes through the force of pub- 
lic opinion, or, second, by giving 
the unions the concessions they ex- 
pect to get.” 





Leaves Steel Cocoon 


@ Hull of a 20-ton navy patrol bomber 
is lifted from its steel fixture at the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. plant, Baltimore. It 
will receive its beaching gear, and roll 
toward successive steps of completion 
toward an enormous door at the rear 
of the assembly room. When wings 
finally are attached the bomber will 
be trundled down a concrete ramp to 
Middle river and from there flown to 
the Norfolk, Va., base. .Martin is de- 
livering these bombers at a rate of 
more than one a week 


“Tight Situation” in 
Freight Cars Foreseen 


@ Possibility that a tight situation 
in supplying railroad freight cars 
this coming autumn as well as the 
fall of 1942 was foreseen in Wash- 
inton last week. This assertion 
was expressed by W. Averill Harri- 
man, chief of the materials branch, 
division of production, office of pro- 
duction management, in a speech 
prepared for delivery before the 
thirty-fifth annual dinner of the 
Traffic Club of Washington. 

It was the first official admission 
by a rail official that a tight situa- 
tion might develop. Discussing the 
adequacy of freight car equipment, 
Mr. Harriman declared that “I am 
sure the railroads cannot guarantee 
that there will not be a tight situa- 
tion in the autumn of 1941 or the 
autumn of 1942.” 

Solution of the problem, accord- 
ing to Mr. Harriman, who is chair- 
man of the board of the Union 
Pacific, is to seek co-operation of 
shippers, including government and 
the railroads in keeping the peak 
movement low by spreading ship- 
ments as much as possible through- 
out the year or during less active 
periods. 

Business men as far as practica- 
ble, he continued, should make ship- 
ments and build up inventories in 
such a way as not to overtax trans- 
portation during the peak period, 


namely mid-September to mid-Ne- 


vember. 
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U.S. Steel Orders Eight Cargo Ships 


Under Maritime Commission’s Program 


BM UNITED STATES Steel Corp. 
has placed orders for eight new 
cargo vessels to cost approximately 
$2,800,000 each, or a total of about 
$22,400,000. 

Isthmian Steamship Co., a sub- 
sidiary, has entered into a contract 
with the United States maritime 
commission for purchasing, under 
the construction differential sub- 
sidy provisions of the merchant 
marine act of 1936, eight C-3 type, 
steam-driven turbine ships. They 
will have a sustained speed of 16% 
knots and vessels are scheduled for 
delivery during first six months 
of 1942. 

Four are now being fabricated in 
the yards of the Seattle-Tacoma 
Shipbuilding Corp., Seattle, and four 
in yards of the Western Pipe & 
Steel Co., San Francisco. 

The C-3 ships, largest and fast- 
est cargo vessels built under the 
maritime commission’s program, 
are about 9300 gross tons, with a 
cargo capacity of approximately 
10,600 tons. Plans for construction 
have been approved by the navy 
cepartment as being suitable for 
national defense purposes. 

The Isthmian company plans an 
important role in national defense, 


carrying cargoes of strategic mate- 
rials from the Far East to Amer- 
ican ports. These include tin, crude 
rubber, tungsten ore, manganese 
ore, antimony and quinine. 

The company operates 65 ships, 
the largest fleet of seagoing vessels 
under the American flag. Eventu- 
ally it will place the eight new 
boats in its regular round-the- 
world service. 

The speed of the new vessels will 
make possible the maintenance of a 
fortnightly schedule of round-the- 
world sailings. The present vessels 
of the company require about 150 
days for the normal round-the-world 
voyage, allowing time for loading 
and discharge cargo. The new ships 
are expected to reduce this to a max- 
imum of 112 days. 

The war has made it necessary to 
rearrange for the present the regu- 
lar round-the-world lane and serv- 
ice is currently via the Panama 
canal to the Philippine islands and 
from there to Hong Kong, Shanghai, 
Haiphong, Saigon, Java, Straits Set- 
tlements, Sumatra and then back via 
the Panama canal. 

The Isthmian company also oper- 
ates service to India, a service to the 
intercoastal trade and another serv- 
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Arizona Indians Study Machinery Operations 


ice from Pacific coast ports to the 
United Kingdom which have been 
temporarily suspended in compliance 
with the neutrality act. 

Pittsburgh Steamship Co., U. S. 
Steel’s lake transportation subsidi 
ary, is building two new ore carriers 
this year, the first new Great Lakes 
freighters since 1937 when Pitts 
burgh Steamship launched four 600 
foot vessels. 


Army Increases Facilities 
At Shell Loading Plant 


@ War department has awarded a 
contract for $1,934,000 for addition 
al plant and equipment facilities, 
and for $4,471,060 for increased op 
erations of the ammunition loading 
plant near Ravenna, O., to be con 
structed and operated by the Atlas 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Additions bring to $16,789,000 the 
total cost of construction and to 
$30,891,060 the total for operating 
costs. 


@ Atchison, Topeka & Santa F« 
railroad directors last week present 
ed an operating miniature railroad 
exhibit, costing more than $100,000, 
to the Museum of Science and Indus 
try, Chicago. 
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M@ Specialized training in theory and 
operation of mechanized equipment 
offered students at the Phoenix Indian 
school, Phoenix, Ariz., has been enthu- 
siastically received. Students are shown 
studying a diesel tractor demonstrated 
by an instructor, left; and at work on 
a diesel motor, right. U. S. Indian Serv- 
ice photo 

















































Priorities Division Acts To Conserve 


Aluminum, Magnesium for Defense 


WASHINGTON 
@ THREE steps designed to con- 
serve aluminum and magnesium 
for defense industries have been 
inaugurated by the priorities divi- 
sion, office of production manage- 
ment. All three will involve some 
diminution in the supply of these 
metals for nondefense purposes. 
They are: 

1. The priorities division has ur- 
gently requested producers of mag- 
nesium to allocate all their stocks 
to defense industries for the pres- 
ent. Defense needs for magnesium 
have been given complete prefer- 
ential status over nondefense orders 
for the next 90 days 

2. Airplane companies have been 
asked to co-operate by saving scrap 
aluminum for return to the original 
source of supply. 

3. Industrial users of aluminum 
in the nondefense field are being 
urged to give immediate attention 
to the use of substitutes, including 
plastics, because of the impact of 
a defense program which may make 
it impossible for them to furnish the 
general public with the usual sup- 
ply of aluminum implements. 

A plastics industry committee will 
meet here Feb, 21 with military ‘of- 
ficials to discuss the promotion of 
plastics as a substitute for metals 
in aircraft, refrigerators, washing 
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machines and similar equipment. 

In a letter to magnesium produc- 
ers ordering complete preferential 
treatment of defense need, E. R. 
Stettinius Jr., priorities director, 
said: 

“In view of the unprecedented de- 
mand for magnesium required by 
the cumulative defense needs for 
utilization of this metal, it is the 
opinion of the priorities division, 
based on recommendation of the 
aluminum and magnesium priority 
committee, that the supply for the 
immediate future at least should be 
exclusively allocated to defense 
needs. 


Effective for 90 Days 


“In consideration of the circum- 
stances of the case, I hereby direct 
all manufacturers and fabricators to 
supply manufacturers of defense ar- 
ticles and equipment for the next 
90 days, exclusive of all other de- 
mands, excepting those articles now 
in process, suspension of the manu- 
facture of which would result in 
needless loss if not carried to com- 
pletion. 

“This direction for preferential 
consideration of defense projects 
should be considered as becoming 
operative immediately upon receipt 
of this communication. In case oi 
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Army Gets New 


Railroad Gun 


@ First 8-inch railroad 
gun built for the United 
States army since 1918 
was delivered Feb. 7 by 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Eddystone, Pa. 
The 225,000-pound weap- 
on can hurl a_ 260- 
pound shell 18 miles. 
Overall length of gun 
and mount is 49 feet 6 
inches, and width of car- 
riage is 10 feet 2 inches. 
NEA photo 





special difficulties imposed by this 
ruling, where these involve mini- 
mum amounts of magnesium, refer- 
ence of the decision involved may 
be made to Dr. E. M. Hopkins, min- 
erals and metals priority executive.” 


Reach Agreement on Defense 
Purchasing Procedure 


Donald Nelson, purchasing  di- 
rector, office of production man- 
agement, and army and navy offi- 
cials last week agreed on a defense 
materials purchasing procedure 
which is expected to end disputes 
over responsibility and authority. 

The army and navy Officials will 
continue to execute contracts as in 
the past and will fix specifications 
and delivery dates. 

Mr. Nelson will review procure- 
ment procedures, specifications, and 
policies, and on highly technical 
items will make recommendations to 
facilitate efficient procurement. 

Contracts for $500,000 or more will 
be submitted to Mr. Nelson for clear- 
ance before the awards are made. 
Mr. Nelson will have authority to 
review procurement proposals he 
considers likely to have substantial 
impact on the market. 


Capacity Ample To Meet 
Past Simultaneous Peaks 


@ If the peak annual domestic de- 
mand ever recorded for each of the 
17 principal classes of steel prod- 
ucts had been experienced in the 
same year, the steel industry could 
have taken care of this demand by 
using only four-fifths of its present 
capacity, according to the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel institute. 

Actually, the records show, the 17 
principal classes of steel products 
reached their individual peaks in 
nine different years scattered be- 
tween 1906 and 1940. Not more than 
three products met their peak de- 
mand in any one year, indicating 
that records for steel production 
have rarely been established in 
more than a few different products 
at the same time, 

If the peak output of all 17 prod- 
ucts had occurred in the same year, 
total hot-rolled steel production in 
such a year would have been _ 55,- 
010,000 net tons. After eliminat- 
ing 5,563,000 tons, representing the 
exports of each class of products in 
the peak year of production, the 
net amount accounted for by do- 
mestic demand would have been 
49,447,000 tons. This quantity of 
hot-rolled steel would have been pro- 
duced from 68,299,000 net tons of 
steel ingots, since the vield of hot- 
rolled products from ingots would 
have ranged between 56 and 84 per 
cent, depehding upon the product. 
This compares with present capacity 
of approximately 84,000,000 net tons 
of steel ingots. 
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- »« Down Half-Point 


@ STEELWORKS operations last week declined %%-point to 96% per cent, 


mainly the result of labor difficulties at Youngstown, O. 
vanced, three declined and seven were unchanged. 


Two districts ad- 
A year ago the rate 


was 69 per cent; two years ago it was 55 per cent. 


Youngstown, O.—Operations 
dropped 5 points to 90 per cent as 
the result of a walkout of SWOC 
committee members at Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co.’s Brier Hill open- 
hearth plant, Wednesday, causing 
suspension of 11 open hearths. This 
leaves 64 open hearths and three 
bessemers active. More than 1000 
in the open-hearth division of 


Youngstown Metal Products Co., a 
subsidiary, are out in dispute over 
grievances. Before the walkout 75 
open hearths were in operation. 
Detroit—Down 4 points to 92 per 
cent, with 24 of 26 open hearths in 
production. One idle furnace is sched- 
uled to be active this week. 
Chicago—Gained 1% points to 99% 
per cent, highest since Jan. 11 when 





Steel Ingot Statistics 


Estimated Production 


Bessemer 
Per cent 
of 
capacity 


Open Hearth 
Per cent 
of 
capacity 


Net 
tons 


Net 
tons 


Based on Reports by Companies which in 1939 made 98.26% 


Calculated 


All Companies weekly Number 
Electric Total produc- of 
Per cent Per cent tion, all weeks 
Net of Net of companies in 
tons capacity tons capacity Net tons month 
of the Open Hearth, 100% of the 


Bessemer and 34.39% of the Electric Ingot and Steel for Castings. 


1941 
Jan. 6, 282,713 99.2 451,637 76.0 208, 734 95.0 6,943,084 97.1 1,567,288 41.43 
Based on Reports by Companies which in 1939 made 98.06% of the Open Hearth, 100% of the 
Bessemer and 78.15% of the Electric Ingot and Steel for Castings. 
1940 
Jan. 5,371,390 86.0 285,714 56.1 111,625 70.0 5, 768, 729 83.4 1,302,196 41.43 
Feb. 4,219,991 72.3 205,527 43.2 101,623 68.2 4,527,141 70.0 1,093,512 4.14 
Mar. 4,090, 224 65.5 191,559 37.6 108,307 67.9 4,390,090 63.5 990,991 1.42 
1st Quar. 13,681,605 74.6 682,800 45.7 321,555 68.7 14,685,960 72.4 1,129,689 3.00 
April 3,818,656 63.1 176,335 35.8 105,731 68.4 4,100,722 61.2 955, 879 41.29 
May 4,596,561 73.6 258, 709 50.8 111,763 70.1 41,967,033 71.8 1,121,226 4.43 
June 5,236,691 86.6 305,115 61.9 117,919 76.3 3,659, 725 84.5 1,319, 283 4.29 
2nd Quar. 13,651,908 74.4 740,159 49.5 335,413 71.6 14,727,480 72.5 1,132,012 13.01 
Ist half 27,333,513 74.5 1,422,959 17.6 656,968 70.1 29,413,440 72.4 1,130,851 26.01 
July 5,284, 406 84.8 322,567 63.5 120,512 75.7 5, 727,485 83.0 1,295,811 4.42 
Aug. 5,686,755 91.0 369,770 72.6 130,761 82.0 6,187,286 89.5 1,396,679 4.43 
Sept. ... 5,550,642 92.0 365,289 74.2 141,010 91.5 6,056,941 90.7 1,415,173 1.28 
3rd Quar. 16,521,803 89.2 1,057,626 70.1 392,283 83.0 17,971,712 87.7 1,368,752 13.1 
9mos... 43,855,316 79.5 2,480,585 55.1 1,049,251 74.4 47,385,152 77.6 1,210,658 9.14 
Oct. 6,076,701 97.3 408,317 80.2 158, 957 99.6 6,643, 975 96.1 1,499,769 1.43 
Nov. 5,888,547 97.3 420,448 85.3 161,248 104.4 6,470, 243 96.6 1,508,215 4.29 
Dec. 5,924,325 95.1 399,434 78.6 170,090 106.9 6,493,849 94.1 1,469,197 4.42 
4th Quar. 17,889,573 96.5 1,228,199 81.3 190,295 103.6 19,608,067 95.6 1,492,243 13.14 
Total . 61,744,889 83.8 3,708,784 61.7 1,539,546 81.8 66,993,219 82.1 1,281,431 52.28 


The percentages of capacity for 1940 are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,410,130 net tons 


open hearth, 114,956 net tons Bessemer and 36, 


011 


net tons electric ingots and steel for castings, 


total 1,561,097 net tons; based on annual capacities as of Dec. 31, 1939 as follows: Open hearth 73, 


721,592 net tons. Bessemer 6,009,920 net tons, 


electric 


1,882,630 net tons. 


The percentages of capacity for 1941 are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,430,102 net tons 


open hearth, 134,187 net tons Bessemer and 49,603 net tons electric 
total 1,613,892 net tons; based on annual capacities as of Dec. 31, 
electric 2,586,320 net tons 


74,565,510 net tons, Bessemer 6,996,520 net 
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tons, 


ingots and steel 
1940 as follows: 


for castings, 
Open hearth 








District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 
Week Same 
ended week 
Feb. 15 Change 1940 1939 
Pittsburgh 96.5 None 66 17 
Chicago 99.5 R, 68.5 52.5 
Eastern Pa. 96 None 68 37 
Youngstown 90 5 13 15 
Wheeling 100 None 86 66 
Cleveland 84 - O05 66.5 56.5 
Buffalo 90.5 None 70 35 
Birmingham 100 None 90) 83 
New England 100 L § 63 70 
Cincinnati 95 None 61 55 
St. Louis 93 None 68 55 
Detroit 92 } 92 8a 
Average 96.5 0.5 69 oD 





it touched 100. Five of six plants 
are at capacity or better. 

St. Louis—Unchanged at 93 per 
cent, with 25 open hearths active. 

New England— Advanced 8 points 
to 100 per cent, all open hearths 
being in production. 

Birmingham, Ala.——Held at 100 per 
cent for seventh consecutive week. 

Pittsburgh— Despite various shifts 
the rate remained 96% per cent for 
the third consecutive week. 

Wheeling—One hundred per cent 
for the fifth week. 

Central eastern seaboard—Sus- 
tained at 96 per cent. Pencoyd plant 
of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. start- 
ed three open hearths. 

Buffalo—While production  con- 
tinued at 90% per cent, a furnace un- 
der repair will be lighted this week, 
which may give a higher rate. 


Cincinnati—Continued at 95 per 

cent. 
Cleveland—Slight changes in ac- 
14, 


tive equipment caused a loss of 
point to 84 per cent. 


January Ingot Output 
At New All-Time Record 


@ January steel production estab- 
lished a new high record at 6,943,- 
084 net tons of open-hearth, bes- 
semer and electric steel ingots and 
castings, the American Iron and 
Steel institute reports. The Janu- 
ary report is the first monthly state- 
ment of the institute to include steel 
produced in electric furnaces and 
steel for castings produced by any 
process. Monthly reports since Jan 
uary, 1927, covered only open-hearth 
and bessemer steel ingot preduction 
but monthly data have been revised 
to correspond with reports now be. 
ing issued. Revised figures for pre- 
vious years will be found on page 
K 9 


January production was 7 per 
cent greater than the comparable 
December output of 6,493,849 net 


tons and 20 per cent above output 
in January, 1940, which was _ 5,768,- 
729 tons. October, 1940, was the 
previous peak month, when 6,643,- 
975 tons was produced. 














FINANCIAL 


Republic Steel Files $90,000,000 
Refinancing Program Securities 


@ REPUBLIC Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land, last week filed with the 
securities and exchange commission 
a registration statement covering 
$90,000,000 of new securities to en- 
able the company to carry through 
a broad refinancing program. New 
securities registered consist of $65,- 
000,000 in 20-year first mortgage 
sinking fund bonds and $25,000,000 
in 15-year convertible sinking fund 
debentures. Coupons, redemption 
prices and offering prices will be 
reported later. 

Proceeds of the new securities, to- 
gether with proceeds derived from 
a $16,500,000 one to seven year serial 
loan arranged with Republic’s 
banks, are to be used primarily to 
retire all the corporation’s funded 
debt. This comprises $62,510,000 in 
4% per cent general mortgage 
bonds series B and C; $13,868,000 in 
5% per cent first mortgage bonds; 
$6,258,000 Gulf States Steel 4'% per 
cent first mortgage bonds; and $15,- 
000,000 in 1% per cent serial notes. 
Total required to retire these securi- 
ties, exclusive of accrued interest, 
is about $100,000,000. 

Refinancing will reduce Republic’s 
mortgage debt from approximately 
$82,500,000 to $65,000,000. New mort- 
gage debt will be about 25 per cent 
of the present gross carrying value 
less depreciation and depletion of 
the property, plant and equipment 
of the corporation and its consoli- 
dated subsidiaries. 

Annual sinking funds beginning 
in 1941 for both bonds and deben- 
tures are provided. About 40 per 
cent of each issue will be retired by 
maturity. 

Contingent sinking fund, begin- 
ning in 1942 and annually there- 
after, is also provided. It is based 
on earnings and computed as fol- 
lows: 5 per cent of the first $5,- 
000,000 of net earnings of the pre- 
ceding year; 10 per cent of the next 
$5,000,000 of net earnings; and 15 
per cent of all net earnings in ex- 
cess of $10,000,000. 

T. M. Girdler, chairman, declared 
the new financing would greatly 
simplify the corporation’s debt 
structure. 


Allegheny Ludlum’s 1940 Net 
Profit $3,722,107, Taxes $2,773,429 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Brackenridge, Pa., in a preliminary 
statement reported net profit in 1940 
was $3,722,107 after provision for 
depreciation, depletion, federal and 
state income taxes and the excess 
profits tax. This was equal, after 
dividend requirements on the cor- 


poration’s 7 per cent preferred 
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stock, to $2.78 per share on common. 
Net profit in 1939 was $2,093,518 or 
$1.48 per share on the common after 
preferred dividend requirements. 

Fourth quarter net profit last year 
aggregated $1,591,954 after all 
charges and federal income taxes 
but before the excess profits tax. 
This compared with net income of 
$1,411,423 in last quarter of 1939. 

Federal and state income taxes in 
1940 totaled $1,673,682, the corpora- 
tion reported. Excess profits tax 
provision was $1,099,747, for a total 
of $2,773,429 paid in taxes last year 
against $616,386 in 1939. 


$1,425,214 Net Profit Earned by 
Woodward Iron Co. in 1940 


Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, 
Ala., reports net profit earned in 
1940 totaled $1,425,214 after charges 
and federal income and_ excess 
profits taxes. This was equal to 
$4.27 per share on the company’s 
outstanding capital stock. Net in- 
come in 1939 was $631,177 or $2.25 
per capital share. 


Crucible Fourth Quarter Profit 
Larger Than in Entire Year 1939 


Crucible Steel Co. of America, New 
York, earned $6,230,180 net income 
after depreciation, federal income 
taxes, provision for excess profits 
taxes and other charges in 1940. 
Equal to $10.24 per common share 





after annual dividend requirements 
on the company’s 5 per cent cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock, 
last year’s profit compared with net 
income of $2,803,596 in 1939. Latter 
was equal to $2.54 per share on com- 
mon after dividend requirements on 
the 7 per cent preferred. 

Net profit in fourth quarter, 1940, 
was $2,859,682 after charges and fed- 
eral income taxes but before excess 
profits taxes. 


M. A. Hanna Nets $3,022,132 from 
Ore, Coal, Shipping Operations 


M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, iron 
ore, shipping and coal operator, re- 
ports net income in 1940 was $3,- 
022,132 after all charges and provi- 
sion for federal taxes. It was equal, 
after dividend requirements on the 
company’s $5 preferred stock, to 
$2.33 per share on common. In 1939 
net income was $1,904,316 or $1.23 
per share on common. 

Preferred dividends paid last year 
aggregated $646,843. Dividends of 
$1.50 a share paid on common to- 
taled $1,484,548; balance of $890,741 
was added to surplus. 


Alan Wood's 1940 Net Almost 

Double Profit in Previous Year 
Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohock- 

en, Pa., earned $1,210,202 net profit 


last year. This was almost double 
net income of $678,921 earned in 





27 Consumers’ 1940 Earnings Up 75 Per Cent 


@ AGGREGATE net income earned by 27 iron and steel consumers in 1940 
was $65,398,983. This was an increase of nearly 75 per cent over $37,412,166 
earned by the same companies in 1939. None reported a loss last year; 
in 1939, four companies incurred deficits. The same companies’ aggregate 
net earnings in fourth quarter, 1940, was $17,307,850, an increase of 19 
per cent over $14,531,949 in the corresponding period in 1939. None in- 
curred a deficit in the quarter, against three who reported a loss in the 
period in 1939. All figures in the tabulation are net earnings, except where 


asterisk denotes loss: 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., New York 


American Steel Foundries, Chicago . 
Aviation Corp., New Yorkt ; . ; 
Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind.t+ 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md.?+ 

Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Harvey, Il. 

Byers, A. M., Co., Pittsburgh 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Il. 


Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, ‘Mass. 


Chicago Railway Equipment Co., Chicago 
Food Machinery Corp., San Jose, Calif.t 


Fourth Quarter 

1940 1939 1940 1939 
. $1,112,008 $794,285 $2,968,497 $2,121,173 
863,088§ 1,178,981§ 2,943,534 1,368,514 
411,433 914,002* 484,288 2,238,049* 
835,321 1,398,889 9,310,074 4,485,972 
277,415 180,677 1,065,095 595,851 
198,089$ 281,046§ 712,030 672,422 
239,278 241,757 652,689 824,605 
,302,481 2,103,735 7,839,117 6,004,890 
116,949§ 182,876 579,229 414,341 
128,580§ 201,461 302,969 243,680 
141,475 214,411 1,597,769§ 1,223,030 


is) 


to 


General Railway Signal Co., Rochester, N. Y. 182, 287 153,059 526,761 247,593 
Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co., Fond du 

Lac, Wis. : ee 112,005§ 90,642§ 450,000 395,728 
Hoe, R., & Co. Inc., New Yorki 108,191 41,283* 200,087 145, 278* 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O. 382,125§  151,747§ 1,183,102 529,577 
Mullins Mfg. Corp., Salem, O. ; 34,628§ 33,621§ 290,023 149,213 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Kenosha, Wis.t 87,130 22,998 1,395,008§ 1,307,936* § 


Noblitt-Sparks Industries Inc., Columbus, Ind. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Smith, L. C., & Corona Typewriters Inc., 
cuse, N. Y. 


Transue & Williams Steel Forging Corp., Ailiance, O 


U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp., New York 
Victor Equipment Co., Cleveland 

Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland 

Wayne Pump Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. : 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, 


452,259 491,736 1,105,855 1,003,744 
451,280§ 563,476 1,553,866 1,167,047 


Syra- 


373,925 77,530 739,630§ 226,0878§ 
57, 558§ 32,567§ 102,225 32,940 
94,875§ 11,9778 352,581 47,331 


57,090§ 152,200*§ 173,723 128, 213* 
565,507$ 854,788§ 3,371,283 1,864,553 
193,457 269, 207 922,514 993, 357 

1,082,319 1,275,439 5,591,606 2,765,629 

Pa. 4,402,097 4,784,555 18,985,428 13,854,365 


*Loss: tfiscal year ended Sept. 30; tyear ended Nov. 30; §Sindicated 
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1939 and also exceeded the $1,057,- 
639 net profit of 1937. 

Preferred stockholders were paid 
dividends on account of accumula- 
tions totaling $7.50 per share in the 
year. Aggregate paid was $538,681. 

Net sales in 1940 totaled $23,625,- 
563, against $14,742,070 in the pre- 
vious year. Estimated provision for 
state and federal income taxes and 
excess profits taxes was $790,000 
last year, against $155,100 in 1939. 


Copperweld’s 1940 Profit Shows 
Moderate Increase at $1,140,082 


Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, 


*Pa., reports 1940 net income was $1,- 


140,082. Equal to $1.99 per share on 
common after preferred dividend 
requirements, this compared with 
net profit of $934,348 or $2.05 per 
common share in 1939. Common 
stock outstanding at the end of 1940 
totaled 514,864 shares, against 431,- 
714 Dec. 31, 1939. 

Fourth quarter net profit, as com- 
puted from quarterly reports, was 
$341,345; it compared with computed 
net income of $323,799 in the period 
in 1939 and $277,423 in third quarter, 
1940. 


Continental Steel Corp.’s Net 
Profit $778,738 in 1940 


Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, 
Ind., reports net income in 1940 was 
$778,738 after all charges and pro- 
visions. This was equal, after pre- 
ferred dividend requirements, to 
$3.23 per share on common, and was 
35 per cent less than net profit of 


$1,208,200 or $5.28 per common 
share in the preceding year. 

Net income in fourth quarter last 
year, after year-end adjustments, 
was $286,631 or $1.27 per share on 
common. In fourth quarter, 1939, 
net profit after deduction of re- 
serves for future inventory price 
decline was $477,754 or $2.22 per 
common share. 

Dividends paid in the year aggre- 
gated $7 per share on preferred and 
$1.50 per share on common. Taxes 
in 1940 were $807,000, equal to $4.02 
per common share, against $791,000 
or $3.94 per common share in the 
previous year. 


$1,555,794 Net Profit Earned by 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. in 1940 


Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
reports consolidated net profit after 
all charges and federal taxes in 
1940 was $1,555,794. It was equal, 
after annual dividend requirements 
on the company’s 5% per cent prior 
preferred, the 5 per cent class A pre- 
ferred and the 7 per cent class B 
preferred stocks, to $1.35 per share 
on common, Net income in 1939 
was $564,870, and was equal to 
$4.18 per share on the 5 per cent 
class A preferred after dividend re- 
quirements on the company’s 5% 
per cent prior preferred. 

Dividend arrearages on Pitts- 
burgh’s preferred stocks as of Dec. 
31, 1940, totaled $19.25 per share on 
the 5% per cent prior preferred; 
$17.50 per share on the 5 per cent 
class A preferred; and $66.50 a share 


= 


on the 7 per cent class B preferred. 





Interprets Company’s Report by Radio 





@ B. C. Heacock, right, president, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., recently em- 
ployed a local radio station to interpret the company’s annual report for 12,000 


company employes and families. Mr. 


Heacock, who inaugurated this unique 


plan a year ago, introduced also some of his own observations on the company’s 
progress. A copy of the report had been mailed to each employe and stock- 
holder previously, to follow through as Mr. Heacock discussed items 
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Steel Corp. Shipments 
Near All-Time Record 


gm Finished steel shipments by the 
United States Steel Corp. in Janu- 
ary totaled 1,682,454 net tons, sec- 
ond highest for any month in the 
history of the Corporation, within 1 
per cent of the peak month, May, 
1929, when _ 1,701,874 tons was 
shipped, and the best January on 
record. 

January shipments were 137,831 
tons greater than in December, 1940, 
an increase of 8&8 per cent. Com- 
pared with 1,145,592 tons shipped 
in January, 1940, the increase is 536,- 
862 tons, 46 per cent. 


(Inter-company shipments not included 
Net Tons 

1941 1940 1939 1938 
Jan 1,682,454 1,145,592 R70,.866 570,264 
Feb 1,009, 256 747,427 522,395 
March .. 931,905 845,108 627,047 
April 907,904 771,752 550,551 
Vay 1,084,057 795.689 509.811 
June 1,209,684 807,562 524,994 
July 1,296,887 745,364 484,611 
Aug 1,455,604 885,636 615,521 
Sept 1,392,838 1,086,683 635,645 
Oct 1,572,408 1,345,855 730,312 
Nov 1.425.352 1,406,205 749,328 
Dec 1,544,623 1,443,969 765,868 
Total, by 
Mos 14,976,110 11,752,116 7,286, 347 
Adjust- 
ment "44.865 129,159 
Total 11,707,251 7,315,506 

t Increase *Decrease 


Survey Discloses 300,000 
Tons of Marooned Scrap 


@ Approximately 300,000 tons of 
light bulky scrap, principally auto 
body and fender scrap, is lying dol 
mant and rusting away in dealers’ 
yards in 19 western states, where 
freight rates and minimum carload 
weights make shipment to consum 
ing centers unprofitable, according 
to a recent survey. 

The survey was made by Herman 
E. Krulewitch, secretary, Simon 
Krulewitch Inc., 1137 South Wash 
tenaw avenue, Chicago, at the sug 
gestion of Everett B. Michaels, treas 
urer, Institute of Scrap Iron and 
Steel Inc., and a member of its 
traffic control committee. The report 
will form a basis of a traffic report 
to be submitted to the national de- 
fense commission. 

Questionnaires were sent to 891 
dealers and automobile wreckers 
and 360 replies were received. These 
reported possession of more than 
150,000 tons of light bulky scrap on 
hand. From this it is estimated the 
total available would be double that 
tonnage. The report itemizes the 
supplies, freight rates now in force 
and rates that would move the scrap 
into consumption. 


For suggesting a better wav to 
do the job, 11,510 General Electric 
employes were paid $77,477 during 
1940. Suggestions were offered bys 
33,409 employes, an increase of 2% 
per cent over 1939. Of this num 
ber 11,510 were accepted. 











MEN of INDUSTRY 











@ JAMES M. MEAD, formerly 
assistant manager, Philadelphia 
plant, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Chicago, has been promoted to 
manager of that plant. He has been 


associated with Ryerson 22 years. 


ry 

H, W. North has resigned as con- 

sultant with Patterson Foundry & 
Machine Co., East Liverpool, O. 


t 
Edward M. Bell, treasurer, Cleve- 
land Tractor Co., Cleveland, has 
been elected a vice president. Her- 
bert P. Mee also has been elected 
a vice president. 
SJ 
Carl W. Coslow, formerly me- 
chanical superintendent, Hamilton 
Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa., has 
joined Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Burbank, Calif., in an executive ca- 
pacity. 
i 
David C. Prince, manager, com- 
mercial engineering department, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has been nominated for the 
presidency of American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, New York . 
° 
Dr. Vsevolod N. Krivobok has re 
signed as associate professor of met- 
allurgy, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, to become di- 
rector of research, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 
o 
Kenneth Ode, personnel manager, 
Falk Corp., Milwaukee, and asso- 
ciated with the corporation since 
1934, has been appointed supervisor 
of plant maintenance. He succeeds 
A. D. Rea. 
> 
James K. Fulks has been appoint- 
ed factory manager of all plants of 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, and M. B. 
Montgomery has been made factory 
superintendent, under Mr. Fulks. 


7 
Robert L. deLoache has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Philadelphia 
switchboard plant of Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
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Pa. The past 14 years Mr. delLoache 
has been associated with the com- 
pany’s Atlanta, Ga., office. 


t 
H. D. Wehrly has been named 
manager of the newly established 
marketing and organization depart- 
ment, Nash-Kelvinator Corp., De- 
troit, which will work with both the 
motor car and electric refrigeration 
divisions. 
e 
S. C. Vessy, president, W. W. Sly 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, recently was 
presented with a scroll signed in- 
dividually by 40 of his closest asso- 
ciates, in recognition of his seventy- 
fifth birthday. 


+ 

Thomas S. Holden has been elec- 
ted president, F. W. Dodge Corp., 
New York, succeeding the late Tru- 
man §S. Morgan. Associated with 
the organization about 22 years, Mr. 
Holden has been editorial director 
of Architectural Record since 1937. 


+ 

F. F. Schwilk and Earl Ginn have 
been elected vice presidents, Con- 
tinental Motors Corp., Detroit. Mr. 
Schwilk formerly was sales man- 
ager, and Mr. Ginn, assistant chief 
engineer in charge of the automo- 
bile engine division. 


J 

Henry W. Colson has been placed 
in charge of the Chicago warehouse 
of Wolverine Tube Co., Detroit, suc- 
ceeding H. H. Chaplin, resigned. 
Since his affiliation with the com- 
pany about a year ago, Mr. Colson 
has been in charge of the office. 

* 

Donald S. McKenzie has_ been 
named sales manager, plastics de- 
partment, General Electric Co., with 
headquarters at Pittsfield, Mass. He 
succeeds W. H. Milton Jr., recently 
made assistant manager of the de- 
partment. He formerly was affili- 
ated with the Nela Park plant of 
General Electric at Cleveland. 

S 

Walter Erman, Erman-Howell & 

Co. Inc., Chicago, has been appointed 








James M. Mead 


chairman of the committee on public 
relations and research, Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel Inc., Washing- 
ton. Charles Dreifus Jr., Dreifus 
Iron & Steel Corp., New York, has 
been named vice chairman. 

+ 

Dan A. Lyons, associated with the 
Consolidated Steel Corp., Los An- 
geles, 17 years, has been elected 
vice president, Colby Steel & Engi- 
neering Co., Seattle, and will actively 
supervise production of heavy cranes 
and other material handling equip- 
ment. 

. 

M. W. Rogers, formerly general 
factory manager in charge of pro- 
duction, Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill., has been elected presi- 
dent, Universal Unit Power Shovel 
Corp., Milwaukee; Potts Machine 
Co., Jackson, Mich., and Davies & 
Thompson Co., Milwaukee. 

e 

Tom Towle has been placed in 
charge of the aeronautical engineer- 
ing section, aircraft division, Hudson 
Motor Car Co., Detroit. A gradu- 
ate of Yale, Sheffield School of 
Science, Mr. Towle has been identi- 
fied with major producers in the air- 
craft industry the past 20 years, as 
well as operating his own company. 

a 

George Sherman, formerly with 
the mechanical rubber goods divi- 
sion of U. S. Rubber Co., Detroit, has 
been appointed sales engineer for 
Wolverine Fabricating & Mfg. Co. 
Inc., Detroit. Paul Curran, formerly 
sales engineer, now heads the de- 
velopment laboratory and product 


control. 
* 


James H. Deaderick, since 1939 
assistant sales manager, western 
sales division, Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., San Leandro, Calif., has been 
transferred to headquarters of the 
company at Peoria, IIl., as assistant 
general parts manager. W. B. Gor- 
don has been named parts man- 
ager in charge of physical inventory 
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Kenneth C. Plasterer 


and its control; and A. H. Yingst, 

parts manager in charge of orders, 

invoicing, distributor contract, etc. 
+ 


Kenneth C. Plasterer has been ap- 
pointed manager of General Motors 
Corp.’s forge plant, Lansing, Mich, 
succeeding George Motherwell, re- 
signed. He formerly was chief in- 
spector, which position he held until 
last July when he was assigned to 
special engineering work in con- 
nection with the national defense 
program. 

7 

W. J. Long, for many years man- 
ager of sales at the Worcester, Mass., 
office of Universal-Cyclops Steel 
Corp., Bridgeville, Pa., has been 
named assistant general sales man- 
ager, and will make his headquar- 
ters at the Universal _ division, 
Bridgeville. He will also be in con- 
tact with activities at the Cyclops 
division, Titusville, Pa. 

W. P. Knecht succeeds Mr. Long 
as manager of the Worcester branch. 

Hugh E. Replogle has joined the 
organization in a general tool steel 
sales capacity, with headquarters at 
the Cyclops division. 

° 


Harry J. Kiener, Hickman, Wil- 
liams & Co. Inc., St. Louis, has been 
appointed chairman, chapter  wel- 
fare committee, Institute of Scrap 
Iron and Steel Inc., Washington. 
Morton Cohen, General Iron & Met- 
al Co., Minneapolis, has been named 
vice chairman. 

¢ 

H. M. Wilson has been named vice 
president, Shenango Furnace Corp., 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Wilson, associated 
with Shenango since its organiza- 
tion, is also vice president and a 
director, Shenango-Penn Mold Co., 
and a director of Snyder Mining Co. 


¢ 
Ashland Henderson, chemical en- 
gineer, and formerly metallurgist 


with the Frigidaire division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., has been named 
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J. Long ul 


to the technical staff of Battelle 
Memorial institute, Columbus, O. 
He has been assigned to a research 
investigation for development of 
metal surfaces resistant to wear, 
corrosion and chemical attack for 
specialized industrial uses. 


* 


Richard A. Geuder has been made 
manager of metal industry applica- 
tions, Reliance Electric & Engineer- 
ing Co., Cleveland. He joined Re- 
liance following graduation from 
Pennsylvania State college in 1929, 
and has been engaged in applica- 
tion engineering work since that 
time. 

+ 


Edward Coates, formerly superin- 
tendent, electrical department, Buf- 
falo works of Republic Steel Corp., 
and later occupying the same posi- 
tion with Stewarts & Lloyds Ltd., 
Corby, England, has been appointed 
superintendent, electrical and me- 
chanical department, Barium Stain- 
less Steel Corp., Canton, O. 


+ 


L. G. Parker, president and treas- 
urer, Cleveland Frog & Crossing Co., 
Cleveland, who celebrated his seven- 
ty-fifth birthday last October, re- 
linquished his official duties at the 
company’s annual meeting Feb. 10, 
but will remain a director. He had 
been associated with the organiza- 
tion 32 years. 

L. E. Connelly was elected presi- 
dent and F. P. Norman, treasurer, 
succeeding Mr. Parker. G. A. Pea- 
body was elected vice president, and 
L. C. Spieth, secretary. 


+ 


T. J. Naughton, heretofore iden- 
tified with the Chicago office of Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., has been transferred to 
Minneapolis, and will cover Min- 
nesota, North Dakota and portions 
of South Dakota, Iowa and Wiscon- 
sin. 

E. C. Robinet has been transferred 


Richard A. Geuder Dr. 


Paul Dyer Merica 


from the company’s Los Angeles 
office to Seattle; J. E. Day has been 
appointed representative in the 
Charlotte, N. C., district; W. F. Wil- 
liams has joined the Chicago office; 
and Charles Stepan, the past several 
years associated with the Chicago 
office, has been promoted to the 
newly created position for handling 
of sales of Consolidated house heat- 
er boiler pop safety valves, house 
heater boiler gages, and Ashcroft 
hevi-duti and streamlined gages. 
Joseph A. O’Connor will assist Mr. 
Stepan. 


+ 


Dr. Paul Dyer Merica, assistant to 
the president, International Nickel 
Co., New York, last week received 
a platinum medal from the Council 
of the Institute of Metals in Great 
Britain in recognition of “dis- 
tinguished services to nonferrous 
metallurgy.” Dr. Merica, the third 
to receive the award, originated the 
“precipitation theory” of hardening, 
developed in research on aluminum 
alloys. 


+ 


H. M. Hooker was elected presi 
dent, Hooker Electrochemical Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors. 
Other officers elected are: Execu 
tive vice presdent, E. R. Bartlett; 
vice president in charge of develop 
ment, R. L. Murray; vice president 
and sales manager, R. W. Hooker; 
secretary and assistant treasurer, 
L. A. Ward; treasurer and assistant 
secretary, J. F. Bartlett; assistant 
treasurers, W. A. Perrin and D. A. 
Riordan. 

B. Klaussen was appointed works 
manager, Niagara plant; A. H. Hook- 
er Jr., western sales manager, Ta- 
coma, Wash., plant; J. A. Flynn, 
works manager, Tacoma plant; Dun- 
bar Meek, purchasing agent; H. W. 
Hooker Jr., assistant purchasing 
agent: G. F. Rugar, in charge of 
sales promotion, and T, L. B. Lyster 
continues as chief engineer. 











DIED: 


@ EDWARD P. CONNELL, 56, sec- 


retary-treasurer and general man- 
ager, Falk Corp., Milwaukee, Feb. 8, 
in that city. Mr. Connell, who 
joined the company in 1913, was 
made purchasing agent in 1917, con- 
troller in 1924, and treasurer in 1939. 
He was active in numerous commit- 
tees of the American Gear Manu- 
facturers association. 
2 

Howard Gentine, 50, assistant su- 
perintendent, Wyckoff Drawn Steel 
Co., Chicago, in Chicago, Feb. 11. He 
had been affiliated with the company 
since 1928. 

. 

Harry J. Copeland, 52, president 
and general manager, Copeland-Gib- 
son Products Corp., Detroit, in De- 
troit, Feb. 11. Associated with the 
automobile business 27 years, he was 
at one time active in the Federal 
Motor Truck Co., and later was pur- 
chasing agent for Hudson Motor Car 
Co. 

o 

Bert Ross Hartwell, 51, assistant 
secretary and treasurer, Teleweld 
Inc., Chicago, are welding contrac- 
tor and manufacturer of a portable 
brinell hardness tester, Feb. 4 in 
Evanston, III. 

. 

Harry W. Frost, president and 
founder, Frost Railway Supply Co., 
Detroit, Feb. 8, in Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

. 

William Trefor Morgan, 45, chief 
metallurgist, Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y., in that 
city, recently. He was a member, 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, Iron and 
Steel Institute (Great Britain), 
American Welding society, and was 
a past chairman, Rochester chapter, 
American Society for Metals. 

* 

Ralph S. Richards, 60, for many 
years purchasing agent, Atlas Car 
& Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Feb. 6, in 
that city. In recent years he had 
been Cleveland district manager for 
a New York textile belting manu- 
facturer. 

: 

Philip C. De Bruyne, 56, superin- 
tendent, Moline Malleable Iron Co., 
St. Charles, Ill., Feb. 8, in Geneva, 
Il. 

. 

James M. Sampson, 63, the past 11 
years engineer in charge of foundry 
processes and developments, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
recently at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

° 

Walter S. Railsback, president, 
New England Road Machinery Co., 
Boston, at his home in Newton, 
Mass., Feb. 7. A native of Indiana 
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and attending Indiana university, he 
was a salesman for J. D. Adams 
Co., Indianapolis, before going to 
Boston 35 years ago to establish his 
own business. 

+ 


Edgar M. Cole, 55, traffic man- 
ager, American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 5, in that 
city. He was employed by the pipe 
company 23 years. 


MEETINGS 


Supersensitive Machine To Be 
Described for Engineers 


gw A NEW MACHINE so sensitive 
as to determine the leakage of a 
single cubic foot of gas per square 
mile per year from a deep buried 
oil or gas field, will be described at 
the one hundred fifty-fourth meet- 
ing of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
Engineers Society building, New 
York, Feb. 17-20. 

More than 60 technical sessions 
will be held at which 300 papers 
will be presented. An all-institute 
luncheon meeting is scheduled at 
Hotel Commodore, Feb. 17. 

Medals and awards to be present- 
ed Feb. 19 include the C. F. Rand 
gold medal to R. C. Stanley, chair- 
man of the board and president, In- 
ternational Nickel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd.; the A. F. Lucas gold medal to 
C. and M. Schlumberger; the W. L. 
Saunders gold medal to H. C. Bel- 
linger, vice president, Chile Ex- 
ploration Co.; the R. W. Hunt 
award to A. B. Greninger and A. R. 
Troiana, as well as G. E. Steudel, 
division superintendent of blast fur- 
nace operation, South works, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago. 
The J. E. Johnson Jr. cash prize 
will be awarded C. F. Hoffman, su- 
perintendent of blast furnaces, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, 
Md. 


Foundrymen To Meet in 
Milwaukee, Feb. 20-21 


Fourth annual regional foundry 
conference of the Wisconsin chap- 
ter, American Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation, in co-operation with the 
college of engineering, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., will be 
at the Schroeder hotel, Milwaukee, 
Feb, 20-21. Theme will be national 
defense. 


Industrial Advertisers To 
Hold Eastern Conference 


National Industrial Advertisers 
association is arranging an eastern 
regional conference in Newark, N. 
J., March 15, under guidance of the 
association’s Newark chapter, the 
Industrial Marketers of New Jersey. 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 





Gettysburg chapters are expected to 
participate. 

Advertising from the point of 
view of men to whom advertising is 
directed will be discussed by a sales 
manager, a comptroller, a purchas- 
ing agent, a chief engineer, a plant 
engineer, a distributor, a service 
manager and a salesman. C. S. 
Ching, director of industrial and 
public relations, United States Rub- 
ber Co., will address an afternoon 
session, and Merle Thorpe, pub- 
lisher, Nation’s Business, the eve- 
ning meeting. 


Convention Calendar 


Feb. 17-20—American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, 154th 
meeting, Engineers building, New 
York. A. B. Parsons, 29 W. 39th street, 
New York, is secretary. 

Feb. 20-21—Foundry Conference. Fourth 
regional meeting of Wisconsin chapter 
of the American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion and the University of Wisconsin, 
college of engineering, at Schroeder 
hotel, Milwaukee. 

Feb, 27-28—American Hot Dip Galvaniz- 
ing Association Inc. Annual meeting, 
William Penn hotel, Pittsburgh. S. J. 
Swensson, 903 American Bank build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, is secretary. 

March 3-7—American Society for Testing 
Materials. Committee week and re- 
gional meeting, Hotel Mayflower, 
Washington. C. L. Warwick, 260 S. 
Broad street, Philadelphia, is secretary. 

March 13-14—Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, National aeronautic meeting, 
Washington hotel, Washington. R. 
Buckley, 29 W. 39th street, New York, 
is secretary. 

March 17-22—Oil Burner Institute. An- 
nual meeting, Benjamin Franklin hotel, 
Philadelphia. G. Harvey Porter, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York; is man- 
aging director. 

March 24-29—American Society of Tool 
Engineers. Fourth annual convention 
and machine and tool progress exposi- 
tion, Convention hall, Detroit. Ford R. 
Lamb, room 428, Boulevard Temple 
building, Detroit, is executive secre- 
tary. 


York Ice Machinery 
Plans Recapitalization 


@ York Ice Machinery Corp., New 
Pa., last week issued a call for a 
special stockholders’ meeting, March 
25, to vote on a proposal to effect 
a fecapitalization and change its 
name. Plan contemplates York Ma- 
chinery merge with its subsidiary, 
York Corp., and adopt the latter 
name. 

If the merger is approved, the 
surviving corporation will have 962,- 
046 shares of common stock author- 
ized and outstanding which will be 
issued on the basis of 15 shares 
for each existing share of preferred 
stock, and one share for each exist- 
ing share of the corporation’s com- 
mon. This would result in distri- 
bution of 83.2 per cent of the new 
stock to the present preferred 
stockholders. 
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Meeting Demand for Faster Production, 


“Industry’s Answer to Emergency” 


@ “PLANT modernization offers an 
attractive opportunity to lighten 
the pressure on the labor market, 
to reduce costs and above all to 
maximize production per man-hour 
and man-year and make industry’s 
contribution to defense one of the 
highest order’ is the conclusion 
reached in a booklet, “Meeting the 
Demand for Faster Production,” 
published by Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Inc., machinery manufacturers, An- 
sonia, Conn, 

According to the estimates of the 
authors, our wartime production 
needs, aS measured in terms of 
man-hours of factory labor, must be 
revised upwards, The booklet points 
out that: 

“Wartime production needs of 
even twelve billion man-hours year- 
ly, superimposed upon domestic re- 
quirements ranging in peacetime at 
fifteen billion man-hours, represent 
a total of twenty-seven billion man- 
hours. The increased hours of ef- 
fort represent continuous produc- 
tion of some five million additional 
men, even counting a man-year as 
2400 hours. It is important to see 
the situation in that light; it is 
also useful to observe that prob- 
ably not more than one-half such 
a number could be absorbed in 


manufacturing, considering both the 
limitations of factory floor space 
and the relative absence of a large 
supply of skilled and experienced 
labor. Approximate as such esti- 
mates must be, they nonetheless 
bring the problem into focus. 

“The gradual decline in man- 
hours per unit of output between 
1899 and 1919 and the sharp reduc- 
tion between 1919 and 1931 came to 
an end in 1933. Since 1933 data 
from that source shows that no 
further gains have been made on 
the whole in reducing the labor 
time per unit of output; instead, 
the former trend has shown signs 
of reversing itself. 

“Coincident with, if not the most 
important cause of that trend, is 
the sharp advance in the average 
age of production machinery. From 
six to eight machines out of each 
ten in important defense industries 
are over ten years of age and do 
not have the improvements devel- 
oped in the last decade. That con- 
dition, if corrected, might provide 
an increased productivity per man- 
hour equivalent to adding not less 
than one billion and perhaps as 
much as three biilion man-hours ot 
effort to factory processes. 

“The possibilities of machinery 


modernization are substantially en 
larged, we think, when the program 
provides means of consciously com 
paring present equipment, however 
mechanically efficient, with new de- 
signs embodying improvements in 
any or all of the following re 
spects: 

“Increases in speed of operation 
without sacrifice of precision or 
other quality requirements; _in- 
creases in the degree of skill trans- 
ferred to mechanisms; improve- 
ments which simplify disassembly, 
adjustment, cleaning and resetting; 
improvements which diminish the 


hazards or arduousness of opera 
tions. 
“The foregoing four broad ap- 


proaches provide both a basis for 
a systematic program of checking 
and a comparison of existing equip- 
ment with the new design devel- 
oped in recent years.” 


Tube Institute Plans 
Market Research Program 


@ Seamless Steel Tube _ institute, 
3510 Gulf building, Pittsburgh, will 
launch a program of market re- 
search and related activities March 
1, under direction of W. A. Cather, 
now advertising manager, Babcock 
& Wilcox Co., New York. 

Mr. Cather will operate from the 
institute’s Pittsburgh office and 
from the office of the Michel-Cather 
organization, 2 Park avenue, New 
York. 





Old Masters on Porcelain-Enameled Steel for Outdoor Memorial Gallery 








@ Thirty-eight porcelain enamel 
paintings, reproductions of the finest 
classical and religious works of the 
old masters, soon will be hung in an 
outdoor art gallery in a 600-foot 
sunken garden at Sunset Memorial 
park, Cleveland. Pictures will be 
painted on steel panels in finely- 
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porcelain 


ground glass colors 
enamel — and (fired at such 
high temperatures that 
the colors are welded into the 
metal’s pores. Porcelain enamels 
for the paintings were supplied by 
Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleveland, and 
panels were fabricated and enameled 


by Beaver Enameling Co., Ellwood 
City, Pa. Artist is Daniel Boza, 
Cleveland, shown at left. Also de- 
picted are two completed panels, Mil- 
let’s “Angelus” and Fra Phillippo 
Lippi’s “Madonna and Child.” Two 
of the panels are 60 x 84 inches and 
36 are 44 x 54 inches in size. 
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Metals Reserve Co. releasing copper and tungsten from 

stockpiles . . . China to send tin, antimony and tungsten to 

repay $50,000,000 loan . . . Steel producers and defense of- 

cials trying to expedite deliveries of structurals for defense 

projects ... New appointment made to office of produc- 

tion management, which gradually is absorbing national de- 
fense advisory committee 


WASHINGTON 
@ JESSE JONES, federal loan ad- 
ministrator, announced last week 
the appointment of a committee to 
receive applications and make rec- 
ommendations for the allocation of 
the Latin-American copper which 
the Metals Reserve Co. is making 
available to the market. 

Committee will include: R. R. 
Eckert, secretary, United States Cop- 
per association, 50 Broadway, New 
York, chairman; T. E. Veltfort, man- 
ager, Copper and Brass Research 
association, 420 Lexington avenue, 
New York; W. J. Donald, managing 
director, National Electric Manufac- 
turers association, 155 East 44th 
street, New York; Donald Wallace, 
of the advisory commission to the 
council of national defense; John 
Church, representing the office of 
production management. 

Mr. Eckert has already mailed 
questionnaires to fabricators and 
other users of copper in order to 
obtain the necessary information for 
the committee’s work. 


China To Repay RFC Loan with 
Tin, Antimony and Tungsten 


China will repay the new $50,000,- 
000 Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
loan by sending this country $40,000,- 
000 worth of tin and $10,000,000 
each of antimony and tungsten, ac- 
cording to Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator Jesse Jones. 

Contracts have been signed fixing 
the purchase price for the metals 
at the 3-months average market 
quotation prior to deliveries, which 
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are expected to cover several years. 

Jones said an additional $10,000,- 
000 loan will probably be made to 
cover the full value of the ship- 
ments, although payment may take 
some other form. 

More than a year’s supply of tin, 
93,000 tons, has been purchased by 
RFC subsidiaries to date, Jones 
stated, and an equal amount is al- 
ready in storage in this country. 


Government To Sell Tungsten 
For Defense Production 


Release of part of the government- 
held stockpile of tungsten will re- 
lieve a temporary stringency in 
spot supply of this metal and will 
assure adequate future deliveries to 
industry, it was announced by W. A. 
Harriman, chief of the materials 
branch, division of production, office 
of production management. 

Authority to sell government 
stocks to industry was granted to the 
procurement division of the treasury 
department under executive order. 
Order authorizes the procurement di- 
vision to sell or otherwise dispose of 
its tungsten stocks for defense pro- 
duction “to such buyers or users 
and in such amounts as may be 
requested from time to time by the 
office of production management.” 


Hillman Studies Strikes, 
Finds “Harmony Prevails” 


Of the total working time for the 
entire year 1940, less than two 
hours per worker were lost because 
of strikes and this is less than one- 





quarter of the loss due to indus- 
trial accidents, Sidney Hillman, as- 
sociate director general, office of 
production management, said last 
week in making public the results 
of a special study on the current 
status of industrial relations. The 
study had been made at his request 
by the bureau of labor statistics, de- 
partment of labor. 

“This figure shows beyond ques- 
tion that, generally, harmony pre- 
vails in employer-employe relations,” 
Mr. Hillman declared. 


Average Farm’s Machinery 
Valued at $500 in 1940 


Average dollar value of imple- 
ments and machinery on the 6,- 
096,789 farms of the United States, 
as shown by the 1940 census, was 
slightly over $500 per farm. This 
was a reduction of more than $20 
per farm as shown by the census of 
1930. 

Total value of farm implements 
and machinery, according to the new 
census, was $3,059,266,327, contrast- 
ed with $3,301,654,481 ten years 
ago. In 1930, there were 6,288,648 
farms. 

In addition to topping the list of 
all the states in the total value of 
all farm property—lands and build- 
ings—the agricultural state of Iowa 
also topped the list in the average 
value of implements and machinery 
per farm. It showed more than 
double the average for all of «the 
48 states. 


Earlier Deliveries of Shapes 
For Defense Projects Sought 


An effort to expedite the flow of 
structural steel shapes into defense 
construction has been inaugurated 
by representatives of the priorities 
division and major steel producers, 
it has been announced by E. R. 
Stettinius, Jr., director of priorities 
for the office of production man- 
agement. 

Representatives of the steel com- 
panies met in New York with 
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ARCHED SPRING LOCK 
STARTING POSITION DOUBLE-LOCKED POSITION 


Maximum production speed is largely dependent upon faster assembly. That's why 
more assembly engineers are switching to SPEED NUTS every day. 


SPEED NUTS always replace two or more parts, reduce weight over 60% and more than 
double average assembly speed with ease. The SPEED NUT is the only one piece fastening 
device that affords a double spring tension lock. And what is equally important, SPEED 
NUTS also cut average net assembly costs 50%. 


Over a billion in use—over 700 shapes and sizes. Samples and engineering data will be 
mailed you promptly on receipt of your engineering details. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. Gévecano, onic 


Manufacturers of Patented SPEED NUTS 
N CANADA: Wallace Barnes Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. IN ENGLAND: Simmends Aerocessories, Ltd., London. IN FRANCE: Aerocessoires Simmonds, S. A., Paris. 
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Samuel S. Stratton, general assist- 
ant director of the minerals and 
metals section of the priorities di- 
vision, 

The steel producers said they 
were already giving preferential 
treatment to defense orders and 
they agreed that an even greater 
effort would be made to fill de- 
fense orders first. This will be 
done on a voluntary and informal 
basis. 

The major problem discussed in- 
volves the fact that a temporary 
tightness has developed in the de- 
livery of structural steel shapes 
needed generally for defense con- 
struction, including the expansion 
of aircraft plants, automobile fac- 
tories, military cantonments, and 
machine tool plants. 

The situation has become particu- 
larly apparent during the past few 
weeks with statements from both de- 
fense and non-defense users of 
shapes that they are having some 
difficulty with deliveries. 

At the New York conference, rep- 
resentatives of the mills, which are 
working at near capacity, said they 
expected that most defense orders 
for shapes would be on their books 
by early summer. This would in- 
dicate a tapering off of such orders 
after that time and an easing of the 
situation. 

If the new effort to expedite de- 
fense deliveries is successful, of- 
ficials of the priorities division be- 
lieve that the imposition of formal 
priorities for such orders may be 
avoidable. 


Hillman Names Eric Nicol as 
Administrative Assistant 


Sidney Hillman, associate direc- 
tor general, office of production 
management, has announced ap- 
pointment of Eric Nicol as his ad- 
ministrative assistant. Mr. Nicol 
was formerly administrative consult- 


ant to the division of administrative 
management in the bureau of the 
budget, and before serving in that 
position was for eight years an in- 
dustrial relations and personnel ad- 
viser for various concerns in Phila- 
delphia and elsewhere. 

In his new post, Mr. Nicol is 
charged with the responsibility of 
co-ordinating activities of Mr. Hill- 
man’s office with those of others 
in OPM and with staff heads of vari- 
ous sections within the labor divi- 
sion of the national defense advisory 
commission. 


Folsom Resigns as Head of 
Mining and Minerals Section 


Resignation of Marion Folsom as 
head of the mining and mineral 
products section of the materials 
branch, division of production, of- 
fice of production management, has 
been announced by W. A. Harriman, 
chief of the materials branch. 

Mr. Folsom’s place in the mate- 
rials branch is being taken by G. M. 
Moffett, formerly director of the 
food products section. 


Appalachian Manganese Ore 
Deposits To Be Explored 


Two projects to explore Appala- 
chian deposits of manganese ore, 
are under way by the bureau of 
mines. 

Projects are part of the extensive 
exploratory program of the bureau 
in its efforts to determine sources of 
strategic minerals for the national 
defense. 

Although the states of the Ap- 
palachian region have produced a 
substantial tonnage of manganese 
ore in the past and still contain 
many deposits capable of further 
production, the problem of explor- 
ing for additional tonnage in con- 
nection with the strategic minerals 
investigations has presented many 





difficulties. The quantity of high 
grade manganese usually obtainable 
from each individual deposit in the 
region after the ore has been washed 
or milled, is small. With rare ex- 
ceptions, the production from single 
deposits has been only a few thou- 
sand tons. Consequently, most com- 
mercial. operations have been un- 
profitable, 


OPM Is Absorbing Defense 
Advisory Commission Personnel 


National defense advisory com- 
mission is gradually fading out be- 
cause practically all of its divisions 
have now been transferred to OPM. 

The entire defense commission is 
now contained in OPM except the 
price stabilization division headed 
by Leon Henderson; consumers di- 
vision, headed by Miss Harriet E}- 
liott; and agricultural division, head- 
ed by Chester C. Davis. No one 
here seems to know at this time 
whether these divisions will eventu- 
ally go over to OPM, but it is as- 
sumed that they will. 


No Machine Tool Priorities 
For Educational Institutions 


Because of the pressing need for 
machine tools in vital defense in- 
dustriés, including existing plants 
and factories under construction, the 
priorities division of the office of 
production management has decided 
that it cannot grant applications 
for priority certificates on such 
tools requested by schools and other 
educational institutions engaged in 
training workers. An effort is be- 
ing made to divert such demand in- 
to secondhand or second-grade tools. 

A letter sent out to boards of edu- 
cation and school administrators 
from whom there have been many 
requests for priority rating for the 
purchase of machine tools says that 
such requests cannot be granted. 





Dredge Approach to Third Set of Panama Canal Locks 













@ Suction dredge at work on the At- 
lantic approach to the third set of locks 
for the Panama canal, being constructed 
under direction of army engineers. Third 
set is designed to afford greater pro- 
tection and safeguard transportation in 
case of war damage to portions of the 
canal. Capacity also will be greatly 
increased. NEA photo 





























@ Following its new policy of including electric steel! 
ingots and steel castings in its production figures, the 
American Iron and Steel institute has revised its sta- 





tistics for preceding years, for comparison. 


Year Total Weekly Av. Year Total Weekly Av. Year 
1917 49,649,215 952,229 1919 38,029,992 729,382 1921 
1918 48,882,299 937,520 1920 46,103,910 881,865 1922 
1925 % of 1926 o of 
Total Weekly Av. Capacity Total Weekly Av. Capacity 
Jan. 4,719,919 1,065,444 4,656,029 1,051,022 87.22 
Feb. 4,223,613 1,055,903 4,264,863 1,066,216 88.48 
March 4,721,111 1,065,714 5,035,081 1,136,587 94.32 
April 4,033,752 940,269 4,626,271 1,078,385 89.49 
May 3,888,583 877,852 4,425,910 999,077 82.90 
June 3,606,900 840,769 4,207,512 980,772 81.39 
July 3,471,854 785,487 4,095,783 926,648 76.89 
Aug. 3,850,644 869,220 4,492,374 1,014,080 84.15 
Sept. 3,927,822 917,715 4,409,463 1,030,248 85.49 
Oct. 4,377,214 988,084 4,591,053 1,036,355 86.00 
Nov. 4,393,068 1,024,025 4,175,502 973,310 80.77 
Dec. 4,469,629 1,011,228 3,906,230 883,762 73.34 
Total 49,684,409 952,904 52,886,071 1,014,309 84.17 
1929 % of 1930. of 
Total Weekly Av. Capacity Total Weekly Av ‘apacity 
Jan, 5,115,195 1,154,672 86.56 4,288,212 967,994 71.08 
Feb. 4,920,348 1,230,087 92.21 4,579,761 1,144,940 84.07 
March 5,760,878 1,300,424 97.48 4,828,571 1,089,971 80.03 
April 5,626,610 1,311,564 98.32 4,664,182 1,087,222 79.83 
May 6,008,754 1,356,378 101.68 4,520,520 1,020,433 74.93 
June 5,573,076 1,299,085 97.38 3,879,960 904,420 66.41 
July 5,513,546 1,247,409 93.51 3,316,654 750,374 55.10 
Aug. 5,614,144 1,267,301 95.00 3,473,898 784,176 57.58 
Sept. 5,146,744 1,202,510 90.14 3,223,766 753,216 55.31 
Oct. 5,154,063 1,163,445 87.22 3,055,972 689,836 50.65 
Nov. 4,002,365 932,952 69.94 2,510,820 585,273 12.97 
Dec. 3,299,786 746,558 99.96 2,246,742 508,313 bf pe 
Total 61,735,509 1,184,034 88.76 44,589,058 855,179 62.79 
1933 of 1934 of 
Total Weekly Av. Capacity Totai Weekly Av ‘apacit 
Jan. 1,157,745 261,342 17.76 2,276,596 513,904 34.32 
Feb. 1,221,664 305,416 20.75 2,521,472 630,368 12.10 
March 1,022,675 230,852 15.68 3,190,040 720,099 18.09 
April 1,531,813 357,066 24.26 3,346,922 780,168 52.10 
May 2,250,236 507,954 34.51 3,875,202 874,763 58.42 
June 2,919,687 680,580 16.24 3,487,612 812,963 54.29 
July 3,607,288 816,129 55.45 1,697,879 284,136 25.65 
Aug. 3,260,279 735,955 50.00 1,574,649 355,451 met 
Sept. 2,599,370 607,329 41.96 1,446,551 337,979 yo Bs 1 
Oct. 2,373,729 535,830 36.40 1,689,272 281,326 25.46 
Nov. 1,731,930 403,713 27.43 1,836,008 427,974 28.58 
Dec. 2,047,780 463,299 31.48 2,239,126 506,590 33.83 
Total 25,724,196 493,368 33.52 29,181,329 559,673 37.37 
Total Weekly Av. Capacity 1938 © of 
1937 of Total Weekly Av ‘apacits 
Jan. 5,398,326 1,218,584 81.32 1,984,815 448,040 29.14 
Feb. 5,050,824 1,262,706 84.26 1,942,795 485,699 31.59 
March 5,970,247 1,347,686 89.93 2,293,884 517,807 33.67 
April 5,801,540 1,352,340 90.24 2,196,413 511,984 33.30 
May 5,894,260 1,330,533 88.79 2,061,169 465,275 30.26 
June 4,787,710 1,116,016 74.47 1,868,848 435,629 28.33 
July 5, 2izoce 1,179,374 78.37 2,259,677 511,239 33.25 
Aug. 5,580,683 1,259,748 83.71 2,903,805 655,486 42.623 
Sept. 4,907,592 1,146,634 76.19 3,029,736 707,882 16.03 
Oct. 3,881,819 876,257 58.23 3,554,912 802,463 02.19 
Nov. 2,464,793 574,544 38.18 4,072,676 949,342 61.74 
Dec. 1,685,273 281,283 259.34 3,583,253 810,691 Sata 
Total 56,635,899 1,086,227 72.33 31,751,983 608,976 39.60 
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Steel Institute Revises Ingot, Castings Statistics 


include open-hearth, bessemer a 


nd 





electric 


ingots and steel castings, the latter being tonnage pro- 
duced in foundries operated by companies which also 


produce ingots. 


Total 
21,630,744 
38,914,072 


1927 
Weekly Av 
971,145 
1,081,835 
1,162,151 
1,092,133 
4,594,340 1,037,097 
3,968,129 924,972 
3,637,255 822,908 
3,971,467 896,494 
3,710,754 866,999 
3,764,573 849,791 
3,549,711 827,438 
3,604,731 815,550 


Total 
4,302,172 
4,327,341 
5,148,330 
4,685,249 


19,264,052 944,842 


1931 
otal Weekly Av 
2,852,540 643,914 
892,154 723,039 
468,208 782,891 


,141,887 
,897,385 
,416,078 


732,375 
654,037 
563,188 


,143,351 184,921 
949,462 140,059 
754,817 410,004 


107,597 
$121,286 
334,283 


,805,653 
,807,315 
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1935 

Weekly Av 
740,273 
792,462 
739,018 
703,291 
679,275 
601,567 
586,242 

3,331,707 752,078 

3,227,815 754,162 

3,590,878 810,582 

3,599,619 839,072 


Total 


,279,411 
169,849 
273,848 
017,120 
.CO98,189 
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(2 
3,511,636 794,488 
38,182,986 732,317 
1939 
Total Weekly Av 


826.863 
862,030 
RR6,995 
799,907 
761,317 
840,729 
825,484 
980,074 
1,140,561 
,404,769 
,466,742 


348, 166 


3,663,004 
3,448,120 
3,929,387 
3,431,600 
3,372,636 
3,606,729 
3,648,639 

1,341,726 

1,881,601 
6,223,126 


1 
6,292,322 1 
l 


1,012,616 


Weekly 
114,859 
746,338 


A\ 


of 
Capacity 
77.56 
86.4 
92.82 
87.23 
82.83 
73.88 
65.72 
71.60 
69.25 
67.87 
66.09 


65.14 


75.46 


of 


Capacit)s 


14.59 
50.07 
54.21 
50.71 

15.29 
39.00 
33.58 
30.47 
28.39 
28.2% 
29.17 


23.15 


37.8 


ol 
‘apacits 
419.21 
52.68 
19.12 
16.75 
15.15 
39.99 
38.97 
19.99 
50.13 
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1923 
1924 


ro 
1,531 


1,590,842 


All figures are in net tons. 
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18,969,215 


41,421,921 
19028 
tal Weekl) 
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W 


AN 


1,022,838 
1,108,899 


5,117,384 1,155,166 
1 S8S88,226 1,139,447 
1,776,766 1,078,277 
1,250,736 990,848 
1,320,783 977,553 
1,744,291 1,070,946 
1,709,416 1,100,331 
5,279,460 1,191,752 
1,844,460 1,129,245 
1,562,175 1,032,166 
56,615,711 1,082,932 
1932 
rotal Weekly Av 
1,685,665 380,511 
1,681,421 106,140 
1,627,030 367,275 
1,429,848 333,298 
1,277,302 288,330 
1,036,10% 241,516 
915,738 207,181 
961,153 216,965 
1,125,892 263,059 
1,233,957 278,546 
1,171,710 273,126 
977,389 21,129 
15,123,207 289, 273 
Loe 
rota Weekl \ 
3,474,353 784,278 
3,379,587 816,325 
3,810,436 860,144 
1,494,782 1,047,735 
1,614,529 1,041,654 
1,543,888 1,059,181 
1,473,940 1,012,204 
1,782,442 1,079,558 
1,744,841 1,108,608 
5,182,430 1,169,849 
1,941,014 1,151,752 
5,056,843 1,144,082 
53,499,085 1,023,318 
1940 
Total Weekly Av 
3,768,729 1,302,196 
1,527,141 1,093,512 
4,390,090 990,991 
4,100,722 955,879 
1,967,033 1,121,226 
5,659,725 1,319,283 
5,727,485 1,295,811 
6,187,286 1,396,679 
6,056,941 1,415,173 
6,643,975 1,499,769 
6,470,243 1,508,215 
6,493,849 1,469,197 
66,993,219 1,281,431 


eekly Av. 
939,187 


792,309 


of 
Capacity 


79.92 


80.65 


84.62 


o of 
apacity 
25.88 
27.62 
24.98 
22.67 
19:61 
16.42 
14.09 
14.76 
17.89 
18.94 
18.57 
15.04 


19.67 


o of 
‘apacity 


52.46 
54.61 
57.54 
70.09 
69.68 
TO.85 
67.71 
ys) sey 


74.16 
78.26 
77.05 
76.53 


68.45 
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For your new equipment or 
changeovers let Hyatt Roller 
Bearings carry the load. Get 
in touch with us at any time 


for any application. We are 


ready to serve you. 


Long ago the steel industry, knowing the tough service ahead 
of their equipment, learned to “keep them young with Hyatts.” 
Therefore, tables, cranes, motors, and cars were built with 
Hyatt Roller Bearings; and down through the years many of 
these earlier units and thousands since have been on the go, 
with no time out for bearing care. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Sales Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey; 


Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit and San Francisco. 


Koller BEARING 
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New. materials will appear in 1942 models as automakers 


conserve critical metals for national defense program. 


Sub- 


stitutes will be as good or better than materials now in use 

. . - Production rate surpasses earlier estimates . . . Motor 

industry already producing parts for airplanes . . . Change 

in steel wheel contour lessens blowout danger . . . 1,000,000- 
square foot new plant planned at Rouge 


DETROIT 
@ SUBSTITUTIONS in _ materials 
for 1942 automobile models appear 
inevitable at this stage, but one 
thing certain is that such changes 
will not involve any ersatz mate- 
rials; substitutes will have to be as 
good or better than the original. 
Speaking for all car _ builders, 
Paul Hoffman of Studebaker de- 
clared officially the other day that 
the industry has been asked by the 
OPM “to survey the possibility of 
savings, notably in zinc, and to put 
these into effect as soon as model 
changes are made.” It developed 
that the motor companies had an- 
ticipated this step and their studies 
were so far advanced that the re- 
lease of large quantities of special 
metals is expected without delay. 
Continuing, Hoffman says, “The 
production changes that will be re- 
quired should, as a result of the 
industry’s sustained long-range re- 
search into optional manufacturing 
methods and materials, be expected 
to occur without affecting perform- 
ance, durability or appearance of 


the vehicles, unless in fact they 
yield improvements. Changes natu. 
rally will be decided upon with 


close regard to all other needs of 
the defense program. Nothing will 
be done, for instance, that would 
compel extensive new tooling.” 

It should not be inferred that any 
wholesale abandonment of zinc die 
castings is in prospect. Inquiries 
for numerous parts for 1942 mod- 
els are being received regularly and 
give every indication of going 
through. 

“The question as to why the auto 
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industry should come out publicly 
with statements about substitutions 
being planned in new models is an 
interesting one. .The average driver 
cannot tell the difference between a 
die casting and a plastic molding 
anyway, so why should he worry 
about substitutions? The answer 
is, of course, that the auto indus- 
try stands squarely behind the na- 
tional defense program and is mak. 
ing every possible effort at co- 
operation. 

It is important for the car-buying 
public to realize this position, im- 


portant from a= public relations 
standpoint and important from a 
product acceptance standpoint. 


Hence one can expect similar state- 
ments to be released from time to 
time which will show how the in 
dustry is co-operating on defense by 
changing its product or its manu- 
facturing methods. 


May Create New Choke Point 


Elimination of one bottleneck may 
mean only the creation of another. 
Thus, when you change from die 
castings to steel stampings, you 
have to have more steel and you 
have to have new dies. Mills’ order 
books are clogged already, and 
from steelmakers come _ reports 
about difficulty in obtaining such 
essential materials as nickel and 
aluminum, Shortages of the latter 
two metals, if in truth they do ex- 
ist, appear only natural in the face 
of the unprecedented maintenance 


Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 
use in any form whatsoever without 
permission is prohibited. 


By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEI 


of capacity levels of steelmaking. 
There have been no breathing spells 
whatever in steel, no intervals when 
alloy suppliers would have a chance 
to catch up with the voracious ap 
petites of open hearths. 

On top of this situation is the 
natural tendency of buyers to build 
up inventories and to acquire ma 
terial beyond immediate require- 
ments. So far, the only corrective 
steps have been to appeal to the 
fairness of such buyers and to put 
artificial restraints on prices in the 
hope hoarding would be stopped, 

The picture reminds one of the 
heavy eater who, after devouring 
five plates of soup, several steaks, 
salads and desserts, meanwhile fill 
ing his pockets with olives, rad- 
ishes, rolls and other trimmings, 
roars out: “What, no more celery? 
Why, I won’t have the strength to 
get up from the table if I don’t get 
some celery!” 

In line with efforts to promote 
substitutes which are as good or 
better than former parts, some 
companies are finding the present 
an ideal time to accent promotion 
of new products. For example, one 
of the bearing manufacturers has a 


line of steel-backed bronze bush 
ings which can save about two 
thirds of the bronze used _ in 
solid cast and rolled’ bushings. 


Backing is cold-rolled S.A.E. 1010 
steel to which is applied electric- 
ally one of three types of bronze. 
One is 8 per cent lead, 83 copper, 
3.5-4.5 tin and 4 zine. <A second is 
roughly 10 lead, 80 copper, 10 tin 
and 0.50 zine; the third is 25 lead, 
3.5 tin, 3 zinc and the balance cop 
per Rolled out in 4%-inch strips 
at a speed of about 15 feet pe 
minute, the material is produced in 
thicknesses from 0.100 down to 1/16 
inch On the 0.100-inch strip the 


steel backing measures 0.071 and 
the bronze 0.629-inch. It is not 
strictly speaking a new _ product, 


but one which fits in nicely with the 
present need for conserving non 
ferrous metals. 


Deliveries on metals and parts 
become _ progressively extended, 
and many salesmen have aban- 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 


doned routine trips through their 
territory, realizing that cultivation 
of new accounts is useless, that 
their time might better be spent in 
their own plant trying in some way 
to expedite deliveries of material 
already ordered. For example, it is 
reported here that deliveries of 50- 
60 weeks are being quoted on alu- 
minum rivets. 


600,000 New Automobiles 
Estimated in Storage 

Meanwhile automobile produc- 
tion continues to knock earlier 
predictions in the graveyard, 


roughly 535,000 cars and_ trucks 
having been rolled from assembly 
lines in January and better than 


500,000 looked for this month. Not 
all these cars are being sold, of 
course, but retail sales are strong 
nonetheless. One estimate is that 
about 600,000 new ears are cur- 
rently in storage, with every inch 
of available storage space under 
cover rapidly being used up here. 
As long as retail sales hold to 
their present pace, cars in storage 
can be turned over without much 
delay, but if storage periods should 
have to be extended, particularly 
where cars are in outside lots, there 
is bound to be some deterioration. 
In the new series of Buick cars 
described here several weeks ago 
is one body style which is brand 
new--the four-door sedan, pattern- 
ing the family lines of the 1941 
Chevrolet bodies but not built pre- 
viously by Fisher Body. Now, this 
sedan body has been introduced on 
Olds and Pontiac, carrying a slight- 
ly lower price, and shortly will ap- 
pear in the Chevrolet line at a 
Slightly higher price. Thus the 
same body is used to supply “econ- 
omy” cars for Buick, Olds and Pon- 
tiac as is used for the forthcoming 
“deluxe” Chevrolet model. 


Hudson's Aircraft Division 
Already Producing Ailerons 


Aircraft division of Hudson Mo. 
tor Car Co., recently established, 
is now in operation, producing aile- 
rons for the Glenn Martin planes. 
In charge of George Goin, the plant 
is capable of large-scale produc- 
tion of wings and ailerons, as well 
as certain other fuselage parts. Ap- 
parently the facilities will comprise 
one phase of subcontracting for 
Chrysler Corp., which is the pri- 
mary contractor on parts and sub- 
assemblies for the Martin bomber. 


Ford's Lake Fleet Moved 
3,613,583 Tons in 1940 


Figures show the Ford Motor Co. 
lake fleet, which operated in and 
out of the Rouge plant here two 
weeks longer than in any previous 
season, transported 3,613,583 tons 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 


1938 1939 1940 
Jan. , 226,952 356,962 449,492 
Feb. 202,597 317,520 422,225 
March 238,447 389,499 440,232 
April 237,929 354,266 452,433 
ae 210,174 313,248 412,492 
June 189,402 324,253 362,566 
July... ; 150,450 218,600 246,171 
Aug. 96,946 103,343 SY, S66 
Sept. 89,623 192,679 284,583 
Oct. 215,286 324,689 514,374 
Nov. 390,405 368,541 510,973 
Dec. 406,960 469,118 506,931 
Year 2,655,171 *3,732,718 4,692,338 


*Revised. 


Estimated by Ward’s Reports 


Week ended: 1941 1940+ 
Jan. 18 124,025 108,545 
Jan, 25 121,948 106,400 
Feb, 1 124,400 101,240 
Feb. & 125,000 95,985 
Feb, 15 127,500 95,050 


‘Comparable week. 





of cargo during the 1940 season, a 
near-record tonnage. Half the car- 
go was coal, of which the company 
uses 6000 tons a day, brought up 
from docks in Toledo, ©. Iron ore 
shipments from the Ford Blueberry 
mine in Upper Michigan and from 
the Menominee and Mesaba ranges 
totaled 701,916 tons. Other tonnages 
included foundry sand, 359,827 tons; 
limestone, 301,773 tons, crude rub- 
ber, 19,175,220 pounds, and lumber, 
15,474,762 board feet. Cargo out- 
bound from the Rouge included 50,- 
ocd tons of automobile parts for 
branch assembly plants in the East. 

Although Ford’s proposal to build 
a giant assembly plant for bomber 
construction in its entirety, involv- 
ing among other things, a mile-long 
assembly line, was turned down by 
army and defense conimission offi- 
cials, nevertheless plans are going 
forward for another aew building 
at the Rouge plant with 1,000,000 
square feet of floor space. It may 
be that Ford plans to concentrate 
manufacture of parts and_ sub- 
assemblies for the Consolidated 
bomber in this new plant, much as 
Chrysler is concentrating manufac- 
ture of similar parts for the Martin 
bomber in 500,000 square feet of 
space leased in the Graham plant. 

Two of Mr. Ford’s grandsons now 
are working in the aircraft division 
of the Ford plant. 


Blowout Dangers Reduced by 
Change in Wheel Contour 


By a simple change in the contour 


of the rolled steel wheel section, 
Plymouth engineers have greatly 


reduced danger from tire blowouts 
in 1941 models. A year of experi- 
menting preceded introduction of 
the new wheel, during which time 








daring test drivers grimly held onto 
the steering wheel at speeds of 70- 
80 miles an hour while dynamite 
caps were exploded in tire side- 
walls, 

In one test, a flat tire was put on 
a new wheel and driven from a 
standing start up to 60 miles an 
hour under perfect control. In fact, 
centrifugal force of the spinning 
flat tire actually lifted the rim off 
the road as speed increased. 


Studebaker Corp. Celebrates 
Eighty-Ninth Anniversary 


Studebaker Corp. celebrated its 
89th anniversary Sunday and looked 
back at a 38 per cent improvement 
in car sales for January over last 
year, at the same time looking 
ahead to the manufacture of air- 
plane engines in three new plants 
going up near Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Follansbee Completes 
Modernization Program 


@ With two of three new mills 
on three-turn operation and the 
third shortly to receive its trial 
runs, Follansbee Steel Corp. has vir- 
tually completed its $1,270,000 mod- 
ernization program at its Follans- 
bee, W. Va., plant. 

Two of the new four-high mills 
are for the cold reduction of hot- 
rolled strip to sheet and tin plate 
gages. The first of these cold mills 
is at peak production, currently ex- 
ceeding its rated capacity of 3200 
tons per month, the company re- 
ports. The four-high, 42-inch wide 
temper mill was placed on a three- 
turn basis early this month. The 
38-inch Steckel cold mill, installed 
in 1933 and modernized in 1939, is 
also operating on a three-shift basis. 

A pictorial presentation of the 
new Follansbee facilities will appear 
in an early issue of STEEL. 


Steel Constructors To 
Aid Various Projects 


@ American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction will sponsor various re- 
search projects in 1941 at the Na- 
tional bureau of standards, Lehigh 
university, Columbia university and 
New York university. 

The institute is also collaborating 
with the Taylor model basin experi- 
mental laboratory, navy, in large- 
scale model tests of steel rigid 
frame knees of various shapes, 

It also is represented in the weld- 
ing research committee of the En- 
gineering Foundation. The com- 
mittee on preparation of structural 
steel surfaces for painting have car- 
ried out exposure tests on specimens 
subjected to no cleaning, wire brush- 
ing, weathering, sand-blasting and 
flame cleaning. 
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Built to sheod Production 


Forged from the finest of bearing steels—precision built at 
every step; New Departure ball bearings clear the way to the highest 
machine speeds. Production rates are improved, yet all important 
accuracy is retained throughout years of the hardest service. 
Builders of machines that must conform to the most advanced 


performance requirements increasingly specify 


NEW DEPARTURE 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING :»:: 
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activities of 
and affiliated 


@ CHICAGO district 
General Electric Co. 
companies, formerly scattered in 
nine separate locations. are now 
housed in General Electric’s new $1,- 
500,000 building in Chicago. Occupy 
ing an entire city block, the struc 
ture is seven stories high, of modern 
design, and equipped with the latest 
in lighting and air conditioning. 
+ 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has purchased 
land from the Dominican College of 
San Rafael, for erection of a new 
building in San Francisco. The new 
structure will include more than 
100,000 square feet of floor space, 
consolidating under one roof all 
Westinghouse and subsidiary com- 
pany activities in San Francisco, To- 
tal investment is expected to exceed 
$300,000. Manufacturing, assembling 
and servicing activities carried on 
by the company at its Emeryville, 
Calif., plant, will not be affected by 
the San Francisco consolidation. 
¢ 
Sigma Instruments’ Ine. | has 
moved from 388 Trapelo road, Bel- 
mont, Mass., to new and larger quar- 
ters at 76-78 Freeport street, Boston. 
+ 
Park Sales Co., New York, which 
introduced last April to the Amer- 
ican market a new welding material 
made in Switzerland, has found it 
impossible to import this product 
any longer and has started to make 
a similar product which will be sold 
under the name of Weldoloy and 
will be distributed by Weldoloy Mfg. 
Co., a division of Park Sales. 
+ 
Swiss American Gear Mfg. Corp. 
has purchased from the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey a part of its 
property on Hoboken avenue, near 
Ogden avenue, Jersey City, N. J., 
and will use it for demonstrating 
and warehousing gear cutting ma 
chines. 
° 
Pal Blade Co., Plattsburg, N. Y., 
has purchased the entire cutlery di- 
vision of Remington Arms Co. Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., including all ma- 
chinery, dies, finished goods, goods 
in process and raw materials, and 
will operate it as a separate divi- 
son. A new location has been se- 
lected in Holyoke, Mass., to house 
equipment and materials, and pro- 
duction will continue without inter 
ruption. 
o 
Roller-Smith Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
has appointed John W. Clark Co., 
Chicago, representative in the Chi- 
cago territory. The change was 
necessitated by recent death of E. 
E. Van Cleef. M. B. Mathley, for- 
merly associated with Mr. Van Cleef, 
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Activities of Steel Users, Makers 


will be affiliated with the Clark com- 
pany, and C. Swain Lumley, district 
engineer, will also be located in the 
Clark company office. 
7 

Van der Horst Corp. of America, 
recently organized by Hendrik Van 
der Horst to introduce in America 
his patented process of “porous 
chrome hardening” for cylinder 
walls, piston rings, bearings, etc., 
has established headquarters at 
Olean, N. Y., where a new plant has 
been constructed and is in full oper- 
ation, after three months of experi- 
mental work. 


Aluminum Co. Purchases 
American Magnesium 


gw Aluminum Co. of America, New 
York, last week announced imme- 
diate expansion of operations of its 
subsidiary, American Magnesium 
Corp., to further increase the pro- 
duction of magnesium products. To 
carry out the expansion the Alu- 
minum company has purchased the 
half interest of American Magnesi- 
um formerly owned by General Ani- 
line & Film Corp., New York, and 
now wholly owns American Magne- 
sium. 

The purchase and the establish- 
ment of new plant facilities at Buf- 


falo, augmenting present facilities 
at Cleveland, Los Angeles and New 


Kensington, Pa., will require ex- 
penditure of several million dollars. 

Manufacture of magnesium prod- 
ucts by American Magnesium al- 
ready has been increased to 20 times 
normal peace-time requirements. 
American Magnesium does not pro- 
duce magnesium metal, but fabri- 
cates magnesium articles, some of 
which are vitally important to na- 
tional defense. 


New Aluminum Company 
Organized in Chicago 


@ Standard Aluminum & Alloy Co., 
a new company, is being organized 
in Chicago to produce aluminum 
metals. About $35,000,000 is being 
sought from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. to finance construc- 
tion. Main offices will be in Chi- 
cago, but the company will operate 
properties near Decatur, Ala., and 
in Arkansas. 

Company proposes to make most 
of its products at Arkansas proper- 
ties, with complete facilities located 
at the source of the ore. Besides 
mining and processing the ore, it 
expects to operate a reduction plant 
and to build and operate its own 
electric power plant. 

Through a process used in Ger- 
many and other foreign countries, 
the company plans to use a low- 
grade mine-run bauxite ore. 





Modern Office Building for Bethlehem Steel 





@ In this new 3-story steel-frame office building for Bethlehem Steel Co.’s Mary- 
land plant. Sparrows Point, Md., the main lobby. elevator corridor, executives’ 
offices, recreation and conference rooms are sheathed with flat steel, finished in 


facsimile walnut. 


Other offices are in gray-green enamel, with partitions removable 


steel panels. insulated against sound. Doors and jambs are steel, as are remov- 
able baseboard panels which carry both high and low tension electric lines for 
servicing office equipment 
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Iron Ore Forecasts 


Up to 75,000,000 Tons 


iron ore mine 


@ Lake Superior 
operators forecast shipments this 
year at 70,000,000 to 75,000,000 gross 
tons, based on steel producers’ pre- 
liminary estimates of requirements. 
The former record was 66,902,778 
tons in 1916. 

Shipments from American mines 
in the Lake Superior district in 1940 
totaled 63,948,846 
with 45,547,974 tons in 1939, accord- 
ing to the Lake Superior Iron Ore 


association, 


Cleveland. 


tons, 


compared 


The 1940 


tonnage was the largest since 1929, 


with 66,157,359 tons. 
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1939 


1,640,849 
132,093 
323, 207 

46,670 
122,313 


404,017 
353,267 
575, 740 

24,163 
893,402 
445,545 

83,016 


312,690 
43,248 


000,317 


319,826 


1939 
8,224 
186,472 
300,691 
51,450 
45,571 
58,935 


50,784 


1939 
457,339 
402,473 
272,915 
591,370 

13,469 


1939 
271,195 
195,690 


395,417 
13,909 


1939 


249,778 


Shipments in 


1939 amounted to 63,110,240 tons. 
The Helen mine, Michipicoten 
range, property of the Algoma Steel 
Corp., shipped 361,394 tons in 1940, 
the only Canadian mine active. 


Designs Furnace To Use 
Low-Grade Ores Directly 


@ Direct reduction of low-grade 
ores to nodular iron is accomplished 
in a new type melting furnace de- 


signed by Norman T. Urquhart, 
New Philadelphia, O. Patents have 
been applied for on the develop- 
ment, which is a two-tube rotary 


unit working on the stage combus- 
tion principle. Iron produced runs 


from 0.04 to 0.5 per cent carbon. 
Combustion Process Co. has been 
incorporated with capital of $100,- 
000, and will establish headquarters 
at Dover, O. Mr. Urquhart will be 
president, and Fred Daniels, metal- 
lurgist, Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., 
Pittsburgh, will be board chairman. 
Because the furnace is said to op- 
erate efficiently on low-grade ores, 
its backers are interested in reopen 
ing the “black band” ore fields in 
Tuscarawas county, Ohio. This de- 
posit, which has not been worked 
for many years, is of the carbonate 
group, known commonly as siderite. 
Iron content runs from 30 to 56 per 
cent, 8 to 20 per cent silica, phos- 
phorus to 0.9 and sulphur, 0.75. 





1940 


1,991,395 
306,711 
524,742 


54,225 
481 
808,149 
620,4€5 


1,019,851 


167,920 
568, 397 
478,339 
19,983 
1,869 
267,453 
679,358 
4,021 
482,977 
280,941 
16,025 


1,566,078 


49,330 


330,347 


1940 
2,738 
170,064 
280,945 
3,178 
31,409 
224,507 


309,920 


1940 
668,009 
334,651 


303,953 
611,891 


1940 


Mine 
Godfrey 
(Glen) 
Grant 
Greenway 
Halobe 
Harold 
Mine 
Harrison 
Harrison 
Annex 


*Harrison and 
Patrick Con- 


centration 
Plants 
Hartley-Burt 
Hawkins 
Hill Annex 


Hill Trumbull 


Hoadley 


Holman-Cliffs 


Hull Rust 
Judd 
Julia 
Kevin 
Kinney 


Mine 

Fogarty 
Forbes 
Globe-Cornell 
Hiawatha 


No. 1 
Hiav.atha 
No. 2 


Homer 


Mine 

Gardner- 
Mackinaw 

Greenwood 


Lal:e Superior 


Holmes 
Lloyd 


Mine 


Ironton 
Keweenaw 
Monireal 
Ncwport 
Palms 


CUYUNA 


1940 
170,930 
232,566 
118,574 

5,170 
106,113 
433,993 

6,011 


Ming 
Merritt ; 
Pennington 
Portsmouth 
Sagamore 
Wearne 


Total 


Shipments of Iron Ore from Lake Superior 


MESABI RANGE 


1939 1940 Mine 1938 

Langdon 308,715 
LaRue 51,247 
Leonidas 545, 825 
Mahoning 2,525,921 
Mesabi Chief 858,824 
Minnewas 1,393,281 


430,415 
601,118 


219,339 
1,064,000 
‘ 34,072 
205,254 

38,324 


1939 1940 Minorca 3,247 
19,038 1,617 Missabe 
Moun‘ a‘n 2,739,250 
3,915 19,475 Mississippi 
No. 2 
Morr's 1,325, 985 
Morrison 569, 378 
131,028 *384,185 Mine 1939 
809,595 729,414 North 
123,434 316,318 Harrison SO, 281 
2,166,603 2,991,068 North 
987,918 1,087,064 Harrison 
22,035 12,977 Annex 37,400 
; 425,274 Pacific 50,484 
2,591,464 3,901,971 Patrick-Ann 163,769 
10,850 31,361 Quinn 9,645 
; 15,207 Reed 
108,377 81,047 Sargent 32,365 
1,417 Scranton 382,931 


MENOMINEE 


1939 1940 


15,348 


Mine 1939 


13,607 James 167,630 


107,030 : Loretto 21,522 
51,018 57,486 Matilda 3,474 
Penn Mines 142,032 
251,464 279,095 Ravenna- 
Prickett 
187,007 274, 232 Rogers 
142,288 218,448 Tobin 10,113 
MARQUETTE 
1929 1940 Mine 1939 
Maas 622,70: 
49,141 65,946 Mary Char- 
61,870 103,638 lotte 74, 266 
Morris 390,244 
253,684 301,398 Negaunee 679,680 
177,848 510,591 Princeton 202 
GOGEBIC 
1939 1940 Vine 1939 
101,094 236,443 Penokee Group 537,042 
-96,998 383,628 Plymouth 180,906 
974,718 999, 402 Puritan 286,175 
607,404 605,983 Sunday Lake 100,160 


2,977 Wakefield 238,909 


1939 1940 Mine 1939 
31,903 117,524 Chandler 51,254 
8,891 Pic neer 566,171 


161,246 
174,856 


144,232 
219°775 


125,188 


160,421 
255,544 


118,439 


Sibley 
Soudan 
GRAND TOTAL 


1,290,673 1,734,176 Unallocated tonnage 


Mines 


1940 Mine 1950 1941 
160,144 Sellers 1,904,313 5,784,048 
104,351 Shenango 173,64§ 203, 27 
572,083 Siphon 

5,177,201 (Spring) 948 
716,617 Sliver 34,250 52,874 

1,088,635 mith 7,144 
Snyder 65,810 12,204 


South Agnew 139,862 60,750 

4,330,739 South Un 
G. N 9 919 

Zi,aet South Unc 
1,660,684 N. P 19,514 19,651 
799,606 Stein 150,064 

1940 Stephens (Pa 

cific Tresp.) 2.086 


84,025 Susquehanna 618,639 606,628 
Union 145,912 144,288 
Virginia 165,017 193, 37% 
188,847 Wacootah 317,978 306,015 
107,063 Webb 592,946 536,077 
177,742 York 68,141 60,542 
6,948 
35,533 Total 30,314,857 45,667,677 
130,886 
587,010 
1940 Min 1929 1940 
210,360 Virgil 29,543 172,090 
39,600 Wauseca 11,305 
1,583 
661,924 Total 160,596 3,103,334 
62,082 
3,074 
24,681 
1940) Ming 1939 1940 
950, 426 Richmond 136,432 178, 760 
S‘tephensor 5,431 28,541 
187,517 Ti'den 170, 27¢ 163,629 
127,259 Volunteer 248, 28 153,341 
930,640 
273 Total 1,907,62 9, 920, 46. 
1940 Mine 1939 1940 
600,559 West Davis 945,941 122,123 
706,658 
222,746 Total 5,345,558 5,975,727 
572, 306 
209, 80% 
VERMILION 
1940 Niine 1935 1949 
113,601 Zenith 163,833 150,808 
560, 467 
227,564 Total 1,417,360 1,547,469 


195,029 
15,547,974 63,948,846 

































































Del Monte Conference Appraises West 


Coast’s Contributions to Defense 


DEL MONTE, CALIF. 
M@ NATIONAL defense, its require- 
ments from and effects on the Pa 
metalworking industries 
were carefully appraised at the sev- 
enteenth annual conference of the 
Iron, Steel and Allied Industries of 
California held here Feb, 6-8. The 
conference, sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia state chamber of commerce 
at Hotel Del Monte, attracted about 
100 more than had been anticipated 
and registrations totaled nearly 400. 
General were held on 
Thursday and Friday mornings, 
while Thursday afternoon was de- 
voted to group meetings. 
Major contributions by Pacific 
coast industries to the national de 


cific coast 


sessions 


fense program are aircraft and 
ships, both merchant and _ naval. 
These industries received consider- 


able attention at the conference. 

Airplanes with speeds of 1000 
miles an hour are by no means im- 
John E. Canaday, Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif., 
declared. He predicted that war de- 
mands would increase the speed and 
size of airplanes and that later 
these would be used increasingly to 
transport express and freight from 
coast to coast, 

“A few years ago,” he said, “engi- 
could not envisage speeds 
much in excess of 800 miles an 
hour, for at that speed the point 
was reached where wind would be- 
gin to pile up before the leading 
edge of the wings with the same ef- 
fect as snow piles up before a plow. 

“But now developments are in 


possible, 


neers 


process to devise means of elimi- 
nating that resistance by disbursing 
the air in much the same fashion as 
snow is thrown aside by the rotary 
snow plow.” 

Most 


serious bottleneck in the 


aircraft industry, he pointed out, is 
that of skilled man-power. 
aircraft companies, however, are 
training production workers as rap- 
idly as possible, 


E. C. Mausshardt, Pacific coast 
district manager for the United 
States maritime commission, re- 


minded the conferees that the plac- 
ing of orders for 44 merchant ships 
with Pacific coast yards, most of 
which have been inactive since the 
World war, has meant a revival of 
shipbuilding in this district. 

The maritime commission pro- 
gram, nationally, during 1940, built 
or had in the process cf building 
179 ocean-going vessels at a price 


of more than $450,000,000. Of this 
number, he said, 91 have been 
launched and 61 delivered. The 


navy has either acquired or soon 


will acquire 24. 

Cargo Ships for Pacific Yards 

Mr. Mausshardt pointed out that 
in addition to the maritime com- 
mission’s original long-range build- 
ing program, which provided for 
fast C-type vessels, it also has un- 
dertaken to effect the building pro. 
gram requested by the President on 
Jan. 3. This program calls for 200 
cargo ships of simple design which 
can be built quickly and cheaply. 
It is contemplated that at least 62 
of these will be awarded to Pacific 
coast yards. 

Government spokesmen who have 
been advocating large expansion of 
the steel producing industry were 
sharply criticized by John H. Van 
Denventer, editor, The Iron Age. 

Mr. Van Deventer reviewed the 
tremendous tonnages now being 
produced and estimated probable re- 
quirements of the defense program 
and the export market. Ten mil- 


Major 





lion tons, he thought, is a liberal 
estimate for exports. The American 


institute has esti- 
tons will be re- 
quired for our own defense pro- 
gram this year. Even though the 
latter figure be doubled to allow for 
a sharply expanded program, said 
the editor, “we get a total of 17,- 
000,000 tons for national defense re- 
quirements at home and aid to Eng- 


Iron and Steel 
mated 3,500,000 


land and Canada, plus other ex- 
ports. 
“Thus our steel industry could 


fully discharge its obligations to 
Washington, London and Ottawa in 
respect to the abnormal demands 
for war and preparation for war 
with three months’ production and 
still have nine months free for the 
normal requirements of peace-time 
production.” 

Arthur H. Young, lecturer on in- 
dustrial relations, California Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif., 
declared America’s position of lead- 
ership among industrial nations is 
not due solely to our national re- 
sources or to the genius of our 
management or to the skill of our 
workers, but to a combination of all 
these. 

Mr. Ycung criticized the present 
administration for “deliberate fos- 
tering of class consciousness _ be- 
tween labor and capital.” He be- 
lieved, however, that management 
must accept the fact of unionism 
and advised that employers’ ap- 
proach to the problem be based on 
“realism rather than wishful think- 
ing.” 

A. J. Lundberg, president, Califor- 
nia state chamber of commerce, 
urged enforcement of every reason- 
able economy in state government, 
“in order to facilitate the financing 
of national defense and to keep the 
tax structure in a healthy condi- 
tion.” 

Pacific coast power facilities are 
geared to serve the needs of normal 
industrial and domestic consump- 
tion in addition to defense program 
work, declared George C. Tenney, 
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editor, Electrical West, San Fran- 
cisco, 

“The aggregate of just the 1941 
increments plus available capacity 
shows 1,550,000 kilowatts of assured 
capacity, plus 310,000 kilowatts of 
reserves, to meet an anticipated 
1941 peak of 1,400,000 kilowatts.” 

Lieut. Col. J. F. Stromme, indus- 
trial planning officer, western air 
corps procurement district, stated: 
“The United States, in the field of 
civil aviation, in the past decade has 
met the challenge of the greatest 
nations in the world and has won 
supremacy. If we Americans are 
now forced to turn our aero- 
nautical genius from the pursuits 
of peace to the art of war in the 
air that same American genius will 
be equal to the task of achieving 
supremacy of aerial defense.” 


Resolutions Adopted 


The conference approved a resolu- 
tion recommending the Wagner act 
be amended to provide for separa- 
tion of the prosecuting and judicial 
functions of the labor board; that 
rules of evidence be followed and 
that findings be based on a prepon- 
derance of the evidence; that free 
speech be restored to employers; 
and that coercion from any source 
be outlawed. 

Other resolutions recommended: 
Economy in state government; clari- 
fication of state regulations on sales 
and use taxes; co-operation in na- 
tional defense training. 

C. B. Tibbetts, Los Angeles Steel 
Casting Co., Los Angeles, was elect- 
ed chairman of the organization, 
succeeding B. J. Osborne, Moore 
Drydock Co., Oakland, Calif. H. M. 
Tayler, Tayler & Spotswood Co., 
San Francisco, was elected vice 
chairman, and C. S. Knight, Cali- 


fornia chamber of commerce, was_ 


re-elected secretary. 
The new executive committee: 


Reinforcing steel: C. M. Gunn, Gunn, 
Carle & Co., San Francisco; and W. A. 
Godshall, Blue Diamond Corp., Los An- 
geles. 


Steel plate fabricators: Duncan S. 


Neilsen, Berkeley Steel Construction Co., 
Berkeley; William G. Meagher, Independ- 
ent Iron Works, Oakland; John W. Lucas, 





Southwest Welding & Mfg. Co. Al- 
hambra; and R. A. Stumm, Southern 
Pipe & Casing Co., Azusa. 

Structural steel: P. F. Gillespie, Jud- 
son-Pacific Corp., San Francisco; and AIl- 
fred Neuffer, Bethlehem Steel Co., Los 
Angeles. 

Steel mills: W. A. Ross, Columbia 
Steel Co., San Francisco; and W. H. 
Stewart, Bethlehem Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Merchant steel: Hugh Oliphant, Tay 
Holbrook Co., San Francisco; and O. E 
Bean, Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los 
Angeles. 

Foundries: Charles P. Hoehn, Enter- 
prise Engine & Foundry Co., San Fran- 
cisco; C. B. Tibbetts, Los Angeles Steel 
Casting Co., Los Angeles; Ivan Johnson, 
Pacific Steel Casting Co., Berkeley; and 
J. E. Eppley, Kinney Iron Works, Vernon 

Manufacturers and purchasing agents 

W. Saunders, Air Reduction Sales Co 
Emeryville; and E. F. Watkins, Southern 
California Edison Co. Ltd., Los Angeles 

Pacific Coast Steel Fabricators 
association elected the following: 

President, D. G. Henderson, president, 
Consolidated Steel Corp., Los Angeles, 
succeeding P. F. Gillespie, Judson-Pacific 
Co., San Francisco; secretary and treas- 
urer, B. J. Osborne, Moore Drydock Co., 
Oakland. 

Directors: P. F. Gillespie, Judson-Pa 
cific Co., San Francisco; B. J. Osborne 
Moore Drydock Co., Oakland, Calif.; T 
L. Hanning, Steel Tank & Pipe Co., Port 
land, Oreg., D. G. Henderson, Consolidat- 
ed Steel Corp., Los Angeles; Charles Mc- 
Gonigle, Poole & McGonigle, Portland, 
Oreg.; Paul Pigott, Pacific Car & Found 
ry Co., Seattle; George H. Raitt, Steel 
Tank & Pipe Co., Berkeley, Calif.; A. B 
Shafer, Garrett & Shafer Engineering 
Works, Seattle; R. A. Stumm, Southern 
Pipe & Casing Co., Azusa, Calif.; Charles 
W. Broyles, Herrick Iron Works, Oak 
land; C. W. Timmons, American Pipe & 
Steel Co., Alhambra, Calif.; T. A ¥ 
Loretz, Los Angeles, manager 


Preformed Steel Siding 
Used in Army Housing 


@ Preformed steel siding is being 
used in housing projects at four 
army camps, with “very good re- 
sults,” according to the war depart- 
ment. Siding is in the form of 
Sheets two sheet wide and up to 
ten feet in length. Sheets are 
stamped to simulate ordinary sid- 
ing at the suppliers plant, given a 
prime coat of paint and shipped to 
the camp ready for use. 


In construction of the housing 
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units, usual lumber framework of 
rafters and studs is used but the 
studs are placed 2 feet apart. The 
steel sheets are nailed to the studs 
from the bottom up and overlapping 
sheets are bolted together between 
the studs. 

Insulating material is placed on 
the inner face of the studs to form 
an interior finish. 

Construction of this type is be 
ing used at Camp Wheeler, Macon, 
Ga., for an original cantonment and 
a replacement center to care for 
17,000 soldiers; at Camp Croft, South 
Carolina, for a replacement center 
for 18,400 men; at Camp Wolters, 
Texas, for a replacement center for 
17,000; and at Fort Riley, Kansas, 
where about half its new housing 
for 17,000 men will be of the steel 
siding type. 


Acetylene Convention 
Indefinitely Postponed 


Forty-first annual convention of 
the International Acetylene associa 
tion, originally scheduled to be held 
at the Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cin 
cinnati, April 2, 3 and 4, has been 
postponed indefinitely. Increasing 
demands upon the time of enginee1 
ing personnel and the belief that 
technical and other manpower, nor 
mally applied to convention activi 
ties, should be released for more 
urgent work, motivated the cancel 
lation. 


January Industrial Gear 
Sales Up 24.5 Per Cent 


@ Industrial gear sales in January 
were 24.5 per cent above December, 
and 110.5 per cent above January, 
1940, according to the American 
Gear Manufacturers association, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. Association’s in- 
dex for January stood at 259, com- 
pared with 208 in December, and 
123 in January, 1940. 

Association’s compilation includes 
only industrial gears and does not 
include automotive gears or gears 
used in high speed turbine drives. 
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Inter-Company Co-operation 


Speeds Defense Production 





























Warren C. Bulette YORK, PA. 
B PRODUCTIVE facilities of York 
county’s 248 manufacturing plants 
are being pooled to execute national 
defense contracts more quickly 
and efficiently. A plan has been 
worked out by the York Manufac- 
turers’ association through its de- 
fense committee which makes avail- 
able information as to what type 
of work each plant is equipped to 
do and which facilitates and encour. 
ages a system of subcontracting. 

Essence of the plan is co-opera- 
tion among the various manufactur: 
ers and co-ordination of all avail: 
able equipment and_ skilled man- 
power. It is designed to enable 
primary contractors, through sub- 
contracting, to handle larger de- 
fense orders than would be possible 
otherwise and at the same time to 
fully utilize all human and mechan- 
ical resources. 

Each major plant, under the 
York plan, closes its own contracts 
with the government, then sublets 
parts of the order which it is 
unable to fill—due either to lack of 
the particular tools required or be- 
cause the size of the order exceeds 
the capacity of the plant. 

An example of how the _ plan 
actually is working: York Ice Ma- 
chinery Corp. has a large horizontal 














































Robert E. Gephart 


Members of the defense committee, York 
Manufacturers’ association, who founded the 
plan for pooling the community's manufac- 
turing facilities to expedite the rearmameni 
William 8S. Shipley effort 





@ York, Pa., manufacturers are co-ordinating all human and mechanical 


minimum of confusion and without overexpansion 






facilities to obtain greatest possible efficiency and speed in manufac- 
turing war materials. Plant facilities have been surveyed and every 
available machine tool listed. Community's reservoir of trained labor is 
being catalogued; training and retraining programs are under way. 
Parts of defense contracts are sublet to other manufacturers possessing 
suitable equipment. York’s subcontracting plan suggesis how manu- 
facturers in other cities can fully utilize available capacity with a 


boring machine, which, normally, is 
used only about 350 hours a year. 
Since York plants began co-operat- 
ing in defense work, the boring ma- 
chine has been in operation steadily 
and at present has enough work 
scheduled for full operation until 
May. 

It now is working on powder 
press parts for which the A. B. Far- 
quar Co. holds the primary con- 
tract. The Farquar company is not 
equipped with sufficient boring mill 
capacity, and if the company had 
to wait until the tools could be ob- 
tained, in the present machine tool 
market, delivery of the urgently 
needed powder presses would be de- 
layed many months. 

One of the first steps in launch- 
ing the plan was a survey of avail- 
able machine tools and other equip- 
ment by the defense committee. In 
180 plants in York were discovered 
10L0 machine tools, many of which 
were not Known to exist except by 
their owners. The survey uncov- 
ered surprisingly great potentiali- 
ties in non-metalworking plants; 
many of these had machine tools 
and skilled men. Hosiery plants, 
ribbon and silk mills, paper mills 
and the Edison Light & Power and 
Metropolitan Edison companies had 
tools suitable for defense work. 
Drill presses, lathes, grinding 
wheels and other tools were found 
in garages and even in a candy 
factory. 

Results of the survey were filed 
in the offices of the York Manufac- 
turers’ association, where they are 
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York's larger industrial plants already are co- 
operating in the defense plan. 
of S. Morgan Smith Co., above; West York plant 
of York Ice Machinery Corp., right; and Grantley 
plant of York Ice Machinery Corp 


below 


available to any company obtaining 
a defense contract and desiring to 
sublet part of it. 
Workers are not 
from their regular plants nor are 


being shifted 
machines moved. Work is divided 
so that parts of the contract can 
be handled by the secondary plants. 

Much of the program to date is 
in anticipation as the volume of de- 
fense work has not yet become so 
heavy as to require primary con- 
tractors calling on all the secondary 
plants available. York Safe & Lock 
Co., A. B. Farquar, and Read Ma- 
chinery Co. are among the plants 
subletting work at the _ present. 
York Safe & Lock has given York 
Ice Machinery a _ subcontract for 
parts for gun mounts and the Red 
Lion Tool & Die Co. one for dies. 
Read Machinery and Farquar also 
have sublet parts of contracts to 
York Ice Machinery. 
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Typical are those 

























York Safe & Lock holds a major 
share of the more than $25,000,000 
in defense orders held by York 
firms. Other primary plants already 
co-operating in the program are 
American Chain Co., S. Morgan 
Smith Co., B. M. Root Co., Brandt- 
Warner Mfg. Co. (subcontracting) 
and Steacy-Schmidt Co. 

Members of the defense commit- 
tee of the manufacturers’ group di- 
recting the plan include: William S. 
Shipley, chairman of the_ board, 
York Ice Machinery Corp., chair- 
man; William J. Fisher, vice presi 
dent and general manager, A. B. 
Farquar Co.; Warren C. Bulette, 
president, Brandt-Warner Mfg. Co.; 
Robert P. Turner, vice president, 
New York Wire Cloth Co. Robert 
E, Gephart, of the manufacturers’ 
association, is secretary. 

Committee, after completing its 
survey of available equipment, de- 


















cided to make another survey of 
skilled labor available, but not 
now employed in plants working on 
defense contracts. During the de 
pression years many skilled York 
men drifted away from their trades 
and found employment elsewhere 
Many now are working for utility 
companies, in the building trades, 
garages and other lines. 

Committeemen believe these men 
could be put back on jobs to which 
they were once accustomed with a 
few weeks’ retraining. Plan pro 
vides that return of such men to 
their old trades would be voluntary, 
both on the part of the men and 
their current employers. Workers 
would be assured they could re 
turn to their present jobs at the 
termination of the emergency. 

Under such a voluntary arrange 
ment, first line defense industries 
would have the opportunity of ask 
ing for trained men_ temporarily 
from other industries, less essential 
to the national defense, and to keep 
them until the emergency 
or until they could be replaced with 
men from any of the several train 
ing or retraining projects under 
way. 

It was pointed out that a volun- 
tary, inter-plant drafting program 
for skilled labor would serve to cut 
down labor migrations from the 
city and would cause all of the 
local supply to be absorbed before 
men from outside of the York in 
dustrial area would be given em 
ployment, 

Survey is 


passes 


being undertaken by 
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individual branches of industry 
and trade, each for itself; garage 
owners will list their employes to 
determine which among them might 
be available for defense work serv- 
ice, retail trade will make its own 
survey, and other branches of busi- 
ness and industry will do likewise. 
An extensive training and retrain- 
ing program is being conducted 
through the York school system 
and is tied in with defense work. 
York is among the 41 towns and 
cities in Pennsylvania where special 
part-time technical courses have 
been started by the Pennsylvania 
State college, under the new fed- 
eral defense training program. 
Courses offered locally include en- 
gineering, drafting, elementary ma- 































chine design, production control, 
cost control, elementary tool design, 
pre-foremanship for production su- 
pervision. 

Local industries have indicated 
an immense need for _ workers 
trained in these subjects. York 
school board has purchased land for 
the erection of an annex to the 
school shop in order to facilitate 
retraining of larger groups of men 
than can be accommodated at pres- 
ent. School authorities have re- 
quested a federal appropriation of 
$80,000 for purchase of machinery 
to equip the annex, 

A recent class of 42 graduates of 
a retraining course conducted at 
night by the high school found im- 
mediate employment. 


Armco’s New Texas Steel Plant To 


Have 200,000 Tons Ingot Capacity 


@® AMERICAN Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O., will construct a 
steel plant on the ship canal near 
Houston, Tex. Plant will have ca- 
pacity of 200,000 tons of ingots a 
year, and will operate principally 
on scrap iron, manufacturing billets 


for shell forgings, structural steel, 
light plates for shipbuilding, wire, 
rods, oil field supplies, and other 
items necessary to the national de- 
fense. 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. has 
authorized a _ $12,000,000 loan to 
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finance construction. National de- 
fense officials have approved the 
plant and original announcement of 
its construction was made by Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen of OPM. 

Charles R. Hook, president, said 
a new Texas corporation will be or- 
ganized to build the plant, which 
will be a wholly-owned American 
Rolling Mill Co. subsidiary. Opera- 
tions will be managed by the Shef- 
field Steel Corp., another Armo sub- 
sidiary, which operates plants in St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Mo., Tulsa 
and Sand Springs, Okla. R. L. Gray, 
Sheffield Steel president, will be- 
come president of the Texas corpo- 
ration. Mr. Hook will be chairman, 
and Calvin Verity, vice president 
and general manager, American 
Rolling Mill, will be vice chairman. 

Plant will consist of three 100- 
ton open-hearth furnaces, a _ billet 
and structural mill, a rod mill, mer- 
chant bar mill, 84-inch plate mill, 
wire mill, and auxiliary equipment. 

Option on a site of 600 acres on 
the ship canal is being closed and 
will permit loading of ocean-going 
vessels from company docks. 

Construction will start “at the 
earliest possible moment.” 

Selection of the Houston location, 
said Mr. Hook, “is in line with the 
decentralization policy of heavy in- 
dustries which has been in the 
minds of the administration in or- 
der that plants manufacturing de- 
fense products would be less vul- 
nerable in case of attack.” 


New Company Formed To 
Build Electric Furnaces 


@ Hydro-Arc Furnace Corp. 9 
South Clinton street, Chicago, has 
been incorporated to design, build 
and sell a new line of electric arc 
melting furnaces. President and 
general manager is W. Harvey 
Payne, who has had many years of 
experience in the electric furnace 
field. 

The Hydro-Arc furnace is hydraul- 
ically operated, as its name implies. 
An outstanding feature is the low- 
inertia counter-weighting and elec- 
trode prime mover equipment. 

The new company is associated 
with Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIl., 
which will manufacture the new 
line of equipment. 


& 


@ Eighteen billion man-hours will be 
required to complete defense materials 
ordered in 1940, the same number ex- 
pended during 1939 on all manufactur- 
ing, mining, and steam railroading com- 
bined. Defense contracts as used here 
include those for national defense, plus 
British and other foreign orders. Chart 
data from National Industrial Confer- 
ence board 
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Week's Defense Awards $98,759,469; 


Army Contracts 90 Per Cent of Total 


@ MOST of the defense contracts 
last week reported awarded by the 
war and navy departments were 
small, many for items only indirect- 
1,7 required in defense. Aggregate 
of awards in the week, however, 
was more than two and a half 
times that of the previous week 
and totaled $98,759,469. War depart- 
ment’s contracts comprised nearly 
90 per cent of the total. 

Navy department reported it has 
entered into a contract with the 
General Machinery Ordnance Corp. 
for rehabilitation and equipment of 
certain parts of the United States 
naval ordnance plant at South 
Charleston, W. Va. Ordnance equip- 
ment is to be machined at an esti- 
mated cost not to exceed $1,645,000. 
Contract specifies the work be done 
at actual cost, additional equipment 
to become property of the United 
States and the rehabilitated unit to 
be leased to the contractor. 

Bureau of yards and docks, navy 
department, awarded contract for 
construction of a dry dock at the 
destroyer base, San Diego, Calif., 
to Pacific Bridge Co., San Francis: 


co, at $2,800,000 on a cost plus fixed 
fee basis. 

War department last week re- 
ported the following: 


Ordnance Department Awards 
Acme Steel Co. Inc., Chicago, strappings, 
$2100. 
Alden Supply Co., Philadelphia, emery 
cloth, $1050. 


Aluminum Co. of America, Massena, N. Y., 


Sede 


aluminum alloy, $2827.70. 

American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
small arms ammunition components 
brass, gilding metal, $739,006.40. 

American Steel & Wire Co. of New Jersey, 
Philadelphia, nails, $1061.05. 

Arrow Tool & Reamer Co., Detroit, cut- 
ters, $2560. 

Automatic Die & Products Co., Cleveland, 
tools, $1098. 

Baitimore Brass Co., Baltimore, metal 
strips, $6359.80. 

Belknap Hardware Co., Louisville, Ky., 
hardware, $1067.47. 

Beimont Smelting & Refining Works Inc 
Brooklyn, N. Y., copper ingots, $6620 

Bliss Co., E. W., Brooklyn, N. Y., presses 
$8485. 

Bodine Corp., Bridgeport, Conn., drilling 
and tapping machines, $1250. 

Boston & Lockport Block Co., East Bos 
ton, Mass., tackle blocks, $7283.30 

Braeburn Alloy Steel Corp., Braeburn 
Pa., steel, $2195.12. 

Bridgeport Rolling Mill Co., Stratford 
Conn., brass, $64,450.45 


Bristol Brass Corp., Bristol, Conn., artil- 
lery ammunition components, $7840.98 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., steel parallels, gages, $6039.08 


Carboloy Co Inc Philadelphia tools, 
$4051.08, 

Chase Brass & Copper Co. In Wate! 
bury, Conn., small arms ammunition 


components, brass strip, $659,600.60 

Colonial Broach Co., Detroit, broach se¢ 
tions, $2102.35 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 
steel, $5398.64 

Davenport Machine Tool Co, In Roch 
ester, N. Y., machinery, $1889.50 

Detroit Broach Co. In Detroit, broach 
sections, $56,802.19 

Exact Weight Scale Co Columbus, O., 
scales, $25,290 

Federal Screw Works, Detroit, artillery 
ammunition components, $232,725 

Fox Munitions Co., Philadelphia, gages 
$1342. 

Globe Forge & Foundries In Syracuse, 
N. Y., forgings, $2612.50 

Great Southern Box Co. Inc New Or- 
leans, wire boxes, $1075 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield 
Mass., gages, $3309.36 

Hanson-Whitney Machine Co Hartford, 
Conn., gages, $38,586.42 

Hardinge Co. Inec., York, Pa., rotary dry 
ers, $8774 

Hardware & Supply Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo., hardware, $2445.48 

Henry & Wright Mfg Co Hartford, 
Conn., machines, $5754 

Hobbs, Clinton E., Co., Everett Mass 
chain blocks, $25,268.95 

Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, 
Vt., lathes, grinding machines, $37, 
177.85. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. & Engineering 
Corp., Danville, Pa., artillery materiel, 
$12,067.20 

Kent Machine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
machines, $3260.15 

King Powder Co., Cincinnati, O., artillery 





Primary Contractors Report on Defense Production Problems 
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@ Defense deliveries can best be ex 
pedited by increasing working 
hours, according to a survey of pri- 
mary contractors conducted by the 
national defense committee, Nation 
al Association of Manufacturers, 
New York. Sixty-five per cent of 
the contractors queried reported 
more working hours would solve the 
need for greater speed in deliveries. 

Adding of shifts was regarded as 
a means of expediting deliveries by 
39 per cent, while 37 per cent con 
sidered hiring additional employes 
a desirable method. Accompanying 
chart presents summary of views of 
defense manufacturers who report- 
ed to the association. Ninety-five 
per cent declared their defense pro- 
duction has started, 93 per cent ex- 
pect to deliver on specified dates 
and 25 per cent have been requested 
to deliver products earlier than con 
tracts specify. 

NAM, conducting a self-census of 
productive facilities to expedite de 
fense, reports an estimated 10,000 
primary contractors are registered 
with the army and navy procure 
ment offices in accordance with “mo 
bilization day” plans and that most 
of them now have defense contracts. 
Current survey indicates there are 
more than 30,000 potential subcon- 
tractors to suupplement them. 






































































































































































ammunition components, $29,361. 

Lincoln Park Tool & Gage Co., Lincoln 
Park, Mich., gages, $1752.56. 

Lincoln Tool & Die Co. Inc., Detroit, mill- 
ing fixtures, $1467. 

Marshall & WHuschart Machinery Co., 
Chicago, milling machines, $1031. 

Metalwash Machinery Co. Inc., Newark, 
N. J., washing equipment, $5970. 

Modern Tool & Die Co., Philadelphia, 
gages, $36,254. 

Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, Mich., ar- 
tillery ammunition components, $113,- 
660,28. 

National Acme Co., Cleveland, screw 
machine, $9959.40 

National Cash Register Co., Dayton, O 
artillery ammunition components, $10,- 
190.75 

National Lock Washer Co., Newark, N. J., 
artillery ammunition components, $44,- 
752 

National Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa., am- 
munition components, $91,000. 

Nichols, George P., & Bros. Inc., Chicago, 
machinery, $14,710. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & Whitney 
division, Hartford, Conn., gages, taps, 
$12,615.63. 

Ogden Iron Works Co., Ogden, Utah, melt 
units, $48,950. 

Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md., steel 
$2190. 

Parent Metal Products Inc., Philadelphia, 
stacking trays, steel shelving, $4810.50. 

Peters Engineering Co., Philadelphia, 
machines, $4000 

Poor & Co,, Canton Forge & Axle works, 
Canton, O., forgings, $11,230.25 

Precise Tool & Mfg. Co., Farmington, 
Mich., gages, $8957 

Precision Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, gages, 
$9928, 

Reed Prentice Corp., Worcester, Mass., 
routing machines, $22,352. 

Reliable Tool Co., Irvington, N. J., tools 
$1523 

Revere Brass & Copper Co., Baltimore. 
brass, $789,770 

Root, B. M., Co., York, Pa., machines 
$1242 

Russell, J., & Co. Inc., Holyoke, Mass., 
handles for chests, $1575. 

Rustless Iron & Steel Corp., Baltimore, 
steel, $2532.08 

Sall, George, Metals Co., Massena, N. Y.. 
aluminum strips, $1535. 

Scheinert Bros. Inc., New York, screws, 
$5208.34. 

Schmidt, George T., Inc., Chicago, mark- 
ing machines, $2890 

Shaw-Walker Co., Muskegon, Mich., office 
desks, $2303.29 

Sheffield Gage Ccrp., Dayton, O., gages 
precision instruments, $4986.98. 

Sieg Co., Davenport, Iowa, hardware and 
reamers, $5046.44 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Chicago, steel, 
S1280.88, 

SKF Industries Inec., Philadelphia, ball 
bearings, $4927.10. 

Standard Gage Co. Inc., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., gages, $5668.54. 

Sterling Products Co., Chicago, hardware, 
$1319.78 

Sterling Products Co. Ine., Moline, Il... 
lighting units, $2428.68 

Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. I., 
gages, $6081.19. 

Talon Ine., Meadville, Pa., gages, $27.- 
349.50 

Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., Easton, 
Pa., artillery materiel, $10,428.60 

Titeflex Metal Hose Co., Newark, N. J.. 
conduit, $7790, 

Triplex Machine Tool Corp., New York 
presses, $2475. 

rrojan Hardware Co,, Troy, N. Y., gas 
burning equipment, $8578 

Trotter, Nathan, Inc., Philadelphia, tin 
$4040 

Union Hardware Co., Torrington, Conn., 
wire cleaning brushes, $1300. 

United States Motors Corp., Oshkosh 
Wis., parts for generating units, $1214 

Vineo Corp., Detroit, gages, $11,136.35 

Webb, Jervis B., Co., Philadelphia, trol 
ley type conveyor, $9197 

Weinstein, S., Supply Co.. New York 


(Please turn to Page 49) 








(In Week Ended Feb. 1) 


Iron and Steel Products 
American Car & Foundry Co., New York 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., San Francisco ae 
American Chain & Cable Co. Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul ............. 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. j 
American Shim Steel Co., New Kensington, Pa. 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 

AAMOIIO Bisel CO., OOO, PF Oy ook knees 65 woes eh on 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, Pa..... 
Balfour Guthrie & Co. Ltd., San Francisco 

marrett Bauipment Cog St. Louie 2... 2a cece ee 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Harvey, Ill. 

Campbell Foundry Co., Harrison, N. J. .......... 
Capitol Steel & Iron Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 


Carolina Steel & Iron Co., Greensboro, N. C.. 


Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, Pa. 

Crane Co., Chicago ..... ; eee ee 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 
Dayton Type Inc., Dayton, O. .. ; 
Dzus Fastener Co. Inc., Babylon, N. Y. 
Eastern Rolling Mill Co., Baltimore 


Elite Specialty Metal Co. Inc., New York ; 

Empire Machinery & Supply Corp., Norfolk, Va.. 

Fairmount Tool & Forging Co., Cleveland...... 

Foran Foundry & Mfg. Co., Flemington, N. J. 

General Fireproofing Co., San Francisco ye a 

General Motors Corp., Hyatt Roller Bearings division, 
De aS ke aiscnle s o0 a « : 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. ... ae 

Globe Machine & Stamping Co., Cleveland 

Greene-Wolf Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Greenville Steel Car Co., Greenville, Pa. 

Harrisburg Steel Corp., Harrisburg, Pa. ba 

Herring Hall Marvin Safe Co., Hamilton, O. 

Hindley Mfg. Co., Valley Falls, R. I. ...... 

Hunter Pressed Steel Co., Lansdale, Pa 

Indestro Mfg. Corp., Chicago .............. 

Indianapolis Stove Co., Indianapolis ee eee 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. & Engineering Corp., Dan- 
ville, Pa. ba & pO Ba ee Peitievielaw ee @ 

Kilby Steel Co. Inc., Anniston, Ala. 

Kline Iron & Metal Co., Columbia, S. C. 


Keppers Co., American Hammered Piston Ring di- 
vision, Baltimore ghee ; 

Kurzon, Charles, Inc., New York 

Lapham-Hieckey Co., Chicago pons t2ttan Soll ae ae ‘ 

Leathem Smith Coal & Shipbuilding Co., Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis. ... Pare AP Ree 02) SR 

Logan Electric Specialty Mfg. Co., Chicago... 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 


Mack-International Motor Truck Corp., Long Island 
Cate, ON. Ss Oe oaned hoa eee She RG 

Maine Steel Inc., South Portland, Me. 

Michigan Steel Casting Co., Detroit 

Midland Structural Steel Co., Cicero, Il. 

Midvale Co., Philadelphia ie 

Mill Factor Products Co., New York 

Moto-Scoot Mfg. Co., Chicago 

Mueller Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. i. iss 

Nashville Bridge Co., Nashville, Tenn. ... 

National Can Corp., New York 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh oe : 

Noland Co, Inec., Washington ae Fog cis 

Nye Tool & Machine Works, Chicago ... 

Pacific States Steel Corp., San Francisco 

Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh ........... 

Pressed Steel Tank Co., West Allis, Wis. 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 


Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Roessing Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 

Rotary Electric Steel Co., Detroit ‘tee 
tustless Iron & Steel Corp., Baltimore 
Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son Inc., Chicago 


Southern Pipe & Casing Co., Azusa, Calif. 
Southwest Welding & Mfg. Co., Aihambra, Calif. 
Stacey Bros. Gas Construction Co. Inc., Cincinnati 


Steel Conversion & Supply Co., Castle Shannon, Pa. 
Sterling Steel Casting Co., St. Louis 


PURCHASES UNDER 


Commodity Amount 
Stretcher weights $58,145.01 
Cast iron pipe 14,600.06 
Chains, chain link 

fencing 29,727.1: 
Shackles, clamps 10,109.91 
Sheet steel 54,890.01 
Steel 13,903.9( 


Cable, wire netting 72,438.30 
Sheet steel 37,032.00 





Tubing 12,401.58 
Pig iron 19,949.00 
Brake reliners 25,584.01 


Buoys, sheet steel, 
tool steel, rail bars 206,824.9% 


Steel 32,141.55 
Castings 15,592.30 
Structural steel 11,445.00 


Bar steel, sheet 
steel, plates 
Gates, bulkhead 


76,826.48 


frames 47,961.00 
Reinforcing fabric 224,625.00 
Valves 66,735.40 
Bar steel 56,361.35 
Stand assemblies 47,034.56 
Fasteners 27,784.17 
Ammunition, sheet 

steel 1,975,260.20 
Buckles 26,980.00 
Sockets 11,550.00 
Wrenches 14,677.91 


15,519.60 
38,972.92 


Castings 
Shelving 


Bearings 21,445.92 


Steel boxes 31,590.00 
Trays 26,000.00 
Valves 11,994.00 
Buoys 425,085.00 


41,717.50 
52,945.00 


Cylinders 
Yokes, rings 


Cotter pins 11,248.60 
Clamps 10,685.00 
Wrenches 11,914.56 
Stoves 18,907.50 


Baseplates 12,067.20 
Clamps 54,000.00 
Structural steel, 


hardware 24,125.02 


Piston rings 16,361.90 
Locks 16,200.00 
Steel 28,830.30 


Hull and fittings 600,000.00 
Clamps 60,006.00 
Housings, forgings, 

steel plates 110,841.75 
15,780.00 
174,883.20 


Cump chassis 
Shackles, clamps 





Tube couplings 15,023.55 
Structural steel 48,840.00 
Nickel steel 35,136.10 
Reamers 11,236.08 
Rods 122,500.00 
Gates, stands 15,012.00 
Structural steel 36,870.00 
Cans 60,376.95 
Flasks 228,347.69 
Wrenches 10,409.97 
Dies 16,964.02 
Steel rivets 26,716.00 
Tubing 100,282.74 


Steel containers 14,320.70 
Blanks, steel, iron roof- 

ing, iron, billets 710,060.78 
Shackles, clamps, 


jackstays 223,224.17 
Steel coils 61,973.09 
Steel 20,107.40 
Steel 104,211.99 
Steel, sheets, bars, 

plates, rods 33,660.76 
Pressure pipe 22,180.50 
Buoys 12,440.00 


Gas holders 111,300.00 
Stencils, shields 18,608.00 
Cores 172,599.56 
Chisel-blanks 11,900.00 
Steel castings 19,601.00 
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3 Iron and Steel Products Commodity Amount 
ount 4 Summerill Tubing Co., Bridgeport, Pa. ............. . Tubing $62,524.35 
45.01 q i, Sees Saport Co,, New YorR ..............+.+.5. Structural steel 121,925.00 
00.06 4 Union Boiler & Mfg. Co., Lebanon, Pa. .............. Buoys 18,600.00 
i tiie. Prec. re CO., AtHOL MGA. .... 2... cc cceees Hobs 14,774.97 
+ Be bs : United Aircraft Products Inc., Dayton, O. ........... Rod ends 11,527.30 
09.9 : Vincennes Steel Corp., Vincennes, Ind. . te etaweves cas = meereesural atee] 12'024.00 
90.06 : Walton East Branch Foundry Corp., Walton, N. Y...... Castings 15,282.55 
03.9( ; Meee A, PM OPM ok ko a cl ccc de cdecsekes . Valves 30,161.93 
38.30 ; Western Pipe & Steel Co. of California, Los Angeles... Buoys 54,348.00 
32.00 Wire Rope Corp. of America Inc., New Haven, Conn... Wire rope 13,248.00 
01.58 Wolverine Pressed Steel Co., Grand Haven, Mich...... Handles 17,094.00 
19.00 Wworgen-Allen Co, Milwaukee ....6......0600 0 Feces Gates, bulkhead pe 
34.00 frames 16,850.00 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn......... . Locks, keys 32,572.25 
+ Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O. ....... Sheet steel 29 898.89 
ewe) 
2.30 Nonferrous Metals and Alloys 
15.00 Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind. . ; re ee ; Lights, reflectors $11,713.50 
—— Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh ..... ae Sa Conductor, aluminum 
-0. alloy, antifriction 
i ia et Sd : 7 metal 780,533.96 
op American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. ........... Brass tubing, bronze, 
copper 73,76 + 
5.40 American Metal Co. Ltd., New York .............. Paseo son Ponte 
a American Smelting & Refining Co., New York ........ Bronze, manganese 
JU j : 
oon zine, copper, lez 221,470.7 
54.17 Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., Detroit ............... Prone ny cl on ' ry be 
oe Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn............... Copper pipes , 12.552.25 
_— Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper Co., New York Ingot copper 18,200.00 
see Chase Brass & Copper Co. Inc., Waterbury, Conn....... Copper, seamless 
ng i tubing, bands 58,459.40 
np Foster Wheeler Corp., New MOOR oo bee ad cadec eke ” BbGSE Copper pipe 114,956.00 
ae General Time Instruments Corp., Thomaston, Conn..... Clocks 131,175.00 
2.de International Nickel Co. Inc., New York ............ Nickel-copper alloy 278,204.78 
a Kelly, John Pe, PRMGGCIDMIR & 66 ks wenen cteaevenaes” SA Castings 10,500.00 
0.92 Kidde, Walter, & Co. Inc., New York ................ Fire extinguishers 258,636.30 
0.00 Lewin Mathes Co., East St. Louis, Ill. .............. Copper tubing “16,040.00 
ro Revere Copper & Brass Inc., Baltimore ............ Welding rods, con- , ; 
oo denser tubes, cart- 
ao ridge cups 232,403.09 
5.00 Machinery and Other Equipm:-nt 
8.60 Acme Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati ............... Lathes $38,354.10 
3.00 Aerial Machine & Tool Corp., New York ............. Assemblies "40,320.00 
2.06 Air Reduction Sales Co., New York ................. Regulators 27/250.00 
(00 Allen, H. F., Co. Inc.,.New York .................... Grinding machines 11,920.00 
sites American Hoist & Derrick eS RO 6 oc ave ec lee Cranes 418,000.00 
00 American Locomotive Co., New York ................ Engine parts 10,779.20 
. American Transformer Co., Newark, N. J. ........... Filter unit 10,775.00 
ee Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland .................... Locomotive 22'975.00 
9.02 Atwater Mfg. Uy SAmeeeVee, COMM... Go. kb eb cen . Fuse plugs 118,125.00 
‘in cage Temperature Control Co. Ine., Philadelphia Valves 30,842.50 
— ~ sano Aviation Equipment Co. Inc., Ashley, Pa..... Pulleys 11,792.64 
aye arnes, W. F. & John, Co., Rockford, SE Ee ED Dette Drilling machines 23,591.00 
“ Bay State Elevator Co. Inc., Springfield, Mass. ........ Elevators 44,950.00 
si Bogue Electric Co., Paterson, hee wee cece eee eens Motor generators 159,000.06 
“ Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, Wis.............. Crane 60,275.00 
+00 Bucyrus-Monighan Mey COMED, wo isk bk ovis nes cw nks Excavator 14,040.00 
6 Buda Co., Harvey, Ill. Pete te WORN Gn een ae etc ; Diesel engine parts, 
. : generator sets 542,960.76 
— Bullard Co., Bridgeport, S| Saas Tree 109,513.75 
a Bulotti, C.. 2 Machine SO., San Pramcieco ............  Bethes 10,473.54 
8 re eg Jabez, & Sons Inc., New York seeseseeeeseeeees Coffee roasting units 10,343.00 
ae ~arey Machine & Supply Co., Co ee Lathes 21,988.66 
% Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. .................. Tractors 239,324.00 
oe Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York .............. Drills, borers, aur" 
00 grinders, wrenches, 
ves bg , , a : air compressor 94,139.35 
80 Cincinnati Bickford Tool e.. Cincinnati cee eee eee eee Drills 14,118.50 
. 95 Cincinnati Gilbert Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati........ Boring machines 28,650.00 
69 Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincinnati Grinders Inc., 
97 z Cincinnati vent ee eee este teen e eee e cee ee een en ens Milling machines 47,393.00 
02 Cine innati Shaper Co., Cincinnati Meee OSs Reger g Ann Sica ones Power press brakes 12,366.00 
obs Cleveiand Automatic Machine Co., Cleveland......... Screw machines 28,999.55 
4 Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland .................... Tractors 32,654.44 
‘74 Oo RR cy NS Rs Sn, nr a ae Hand trucks 10,026.51 
1.70 Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco ................. Anchors 341,850.00 
™ Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp., New York........... Engine parts 14'341.33 
).73 C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co., Newark, N. J. .......... Transfer units 15,045.00 
o Cowles Tool Co., Cleveland Oo) heathy Ae ae, OSes aren aa Cutters 17,436.00 
oh Cuno Engineering Corp., New York ................. Oil filters 11,347.56 
09 Paviason, M. TT. Co,, BrOckivn, N.Y. .....6....:+..+. Pumps 17°761.80 
— De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J........... Pumps 19,104.00 
9S Deniscn Engineering Co., Columbus, O. ............... Test stands 425,000.00 
; Dixie Mill Supply Co. Inc., Shreveport, La. .. ........ Lathes, grinders 18,712.50 
.76 Electric Arc Cutting & Welding Co., Newark, N. J...... Generators 24 320.00) 
0 Engineering Products Co., Los Angeles ............. Winches ' 20,280.00 
.00 Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Co., Philadelphia . Bending machine 10,512.00 
}.00 Franklin Sales Co. Inc., Ft. Myers, Fla. ............... Mowers 11'627.60 
-00 Garaner-Denver Co., @uiney, TH: ...... 5... ccc ake Compressors, parts cate 
56 tools 13,917.51 
ro General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. .......... : Locomotives 19.879 00 
a. (Please turn to Page 50) 
February 17, 1941 





Week’s Government 
Defense Contracts 


(Concluded from Page 48) 


hardware, $1138.98 

Weidemann Machine Co Philadelphia, 
gages, $2781. 

Weldon Tool Co., Cleveland, cutters 
$1132.50. 

Wilson, Andrew, Co., Lawrence, Mass 
steel shelving, $1129.50. 
Worcester Taper Pin Co., Worcester, 
Mass., nuts and taper pins, $1092.64 
Wyoming Tool & Die Co., Philadelphia 
gages, $29,380 

Youngstewn Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, O., steel, $3134.23 

Zimmerman Steel Co., Bettendorf, lowé 
steel castings, $1860.72 


Corps of Engineers Awards 


American Blue Print Co., New York 
drafting equipment, $30,989.75 

American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul 
locomotives, $418,000 

Ames Baldwin Wyoming Co., Parkers 
burg, W. Va., shovels, $36,170.88 

Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co., Spring 
field, O., rollers, $34,825. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill, trac 
tors, $239,324. 

County Supply Co., Plainfleid, N. J., drills 
$24,307.25. 

Flour City Ornamental Iron Co,, Minne 
apolis, firing reels, $22,176. 

Fruehauf Trailer Co., Kansas City, Mo, 
trailers, $4,465,040 

General Cable Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., cop- 
per wire, $41,650 

Graybar Electric Co. Inc., New York, line 
man’s climbers, $8850 

Greenville Steel Car Co., Greenville, Pa., 
box cars, $60,940 

Haffner-Thrall Car Co., Chicago Heights, 
Ill., railroad cars, $23,942.10 

LeTourneau, R. G., Inc., Peoria, Ill., con- 
struction equipment, $74,416. 

Lord & Burnham Co., Irvington, N. Y., 
duckboards for footbridges, $1885 

Maclane Hardware Co., New York, tools, 
$84,115.50. 

Mills-Morris Co., Washington, tools, clip- 
pers, cutters, $78,121.90, 

Natural Asphalt Co. of Virginia, Rich 
mond, Va., distributors, $28,980 

Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., Bucyrus, O., 
locomotive cranes, $20,420. 

Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Co., 
Seattle, dredging slip, Seattle port of 
embarkation, $61,512. 

Triumph Mfg. Co., Chicago, galvanome- 
ters, $26,880. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
locomotives, $205,000. 

Walker Mfg. Co. of Wisconsin, Racine, 
Wis., jacks, $30,327. 

Weil, J. H., & Co., Philadelphia, compu- 
ters, $27,645 

Woodings-Verona Tool Works, Verona, 
Pa., bars, $10,528.13. 


Quartermaster Corps Awa rds 


Alan-Lawrence Co. Inc., New York, tem 
porary housing, Ft. Hancock, New Jer- 
sey, $97,350. 

Diamond T. Motor Car Co., Chicago, 4- 
ton trucks, $737,154. 

Fargo Motor Co., Detroit, ‘-ton trucks, 
$13,354. 

Ford Motor Co., Alexandria, Va., light 
cars, $312,600. 

General Motors Corp., Chevrolet division 
Detroit, trucks, $8,678,085.01. 

Gramm Motor Truck Co., Delphos, O 
semi-trailers, $56,934.90. 

Hooper, C. A., Co., Madison, Wis., elec- 
tric distribution and light system, Jet 
fersonville quartermaster’s depot, Indi- 
ana, $234,432. 

Lavine Gear Co., Milwaukee, 1-ton 
trailers, $703,500. 

Mack Mfg. Corp., Long Island City, N. Y., 
2%-ton water tank trucks, $3390. 

Mion Construction Co., Atlanta, Ga., tem- 
porary buildings, Lawson field, Ft 
Benning, Georgia, $237,000. 

2endle, Roy B., Co., Malden, Mass 
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wharves, Ft. Warren, 
of Boston), $51,992. 

Simonds, John H., Portland, Me., wharves 
at Ft Levett, (harbor defenses of 
Portland, Me.) $51,986. 

Watson Automotive Equipment ces 
Washington, semi-trailers, $52,097.11 
Winter-Weiss, Denver, semi-trailers, $71,- 

160 


(harbor defenses 


Air Corps Awards 


sendix Aviation Corp., Pioneer Instru- 
ment division, Bendix, N. J., assem- 
blies, $308,000. 
s0eing Aircraft Co., Seattle, armor plate 
protection, $77,805. 
Denison Engineering Co., Columbus, O. 
stand assemblies, $425,000. 
Electric Wheel Co., Quincy, UL, 
$74,500 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
wheel and brake assemblies, $923,504. 

Kidde, Walter, & Co. Inc., New York, fire 
extinguishers, $258,636.30 

Lights Inc., Alhambra, Calif., sets, $85,- 
507.20 

Lights Ine. and Fritz Ziebarth, Alham- 
bra, Calif., fleld lighting sets, $613,605. 

Pollak Mfg. Co., Arlington, N. J., assem- 
blies, $33,250 

United Aircraft Corp., Hamilton Stand- 
ard Propellers division, East Hartford, 
Conn., propeller assemblies, $77,064. 

Wesson Co., Detroit, drills, $29,132.57 

Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., New- 
ark, N. J., indicators, $148,534 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. 
J., maintenance parts for Wright aero- 
nautical engines, $241,537.29 


trailers, 


Medical Corps Awards 


Acme Shear Co., 
scissors, $7020 
American Cystoscope Makers Inc., New 
York, surgical instruments, $11,708.45 
Bramhall-Deane Co., New York, labora- 

tory autoclaves, $5408 

Buck X-Ograph Co., St. Louis, intensify- 
ing sereen, X-ray fleld unit, $22,325. 

Chayes Dental Instrument Corp., New 
York, dental equipment, $11,104.50. 

Colson Corp., Elyria, O., food carts, 
$24,220 

Crannell, Nugent & Kranzer Inc., New 
York, lamps, $7582.25. 

Crescent Surgical Sales Co., New York, 
Surgical instruments, $39,403. 

Dittmar, F., & Co. Inec., Philadelphia, 
surgical instruments, $14,128.70. 

Gamp Electric Co., St. Louis, light fix- 
tures, $5696.75. 

General Electric Supply Corp., Washing- 
ton, refrigerators, $5267 

General Electric X-Ray Corp., New York, 
stereoscope, $15,000. 

General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, 
O., hospital furniture, $5080.80. 

Harris Hub Bed Spring Co., Cicero, II1L., 
folding beds, $31,380. 

Haslam, Fred, & Co. Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., surgical instruments, $20,860. 

aboratory Furniture Co., New York, 
laboratory equipment, $6261 

lance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., New York, 
mess and hospital equipment, $6588.29. 

<angbein, Wm., & Bros., New York, sur- 
gical instruments, $44,552. 

Logan Co., Louisville, Ky., 
$26,730. 

Midco Mfg & Distributing Co. Inc., 
Sheboygan, Wis., motor generator, 
$17,500. 

Onan, D. W., & Sons, Minneapolis, motor 
generator, $15,170. 

Penn Surgical Mfg. C« Philadelphia, 
surgical equipment, $5: 2983. 56. 


Bridgeport, Conn.,, 


folding beds, 


Pilling, George P., & Son Co., Philadel- 
phia, forceps, $16,848.75. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co., Chicago, hospital 
furniture, $12,130.50. 

Royal Typewriter Co., New York, type- 
writers, $5250. 

Simmons Co., New York, 
riages, $6617.10. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co., St. 
sewing machines, $5225. 

Sklar, J., Mfg. Co., New York, surgical 
instruments, $44,941.95. 

Spencer Lens Co., San Francisco, labora- 


wheeled car- 


Louis, 

















WALSH-HEALEY PURCHASES 


(Concluded from Page 49) 


General 
General 


sion, Cleveland 
Steel Castings Corp.. ‘Eddystone, 
Machine Co., Madison, Wis. ...... 


General 
Gisholt 


Greenville Steel Car Co., Greenville, Pa. 


Haffner 


Hanssen’s, Louis, Sons, Davenport, 
Hardinge Bros. Inc., 


industri 


Machinery and Other Equipment 


Elevator Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Motors Corp., 


-Thrall Car Co., Chicago 
Elmira, N. Y. 
al Brownhoist Corp., Bay City, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York ..... 


Insinger 


International Harvester Co. Inc., 


Machine Co., Philadelphia 


Iron & Steel Products Inc., Chicago 
Kidde, Walter, & Co. Inc., New York 


Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co., Milwaukee 


Leece-N 


Lees-Bradner Co., Cleveland .......... 


eville Co., Cleveland 


Cleveland Diesel Engine 


Chicago 


Iowa 


Leland-Gifford Co., Worcester, Mass. .... 
LeTourneau, R. G., Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


Lidgerw 


Little, Arthur D., 
Lloyd & Arms Inc., 


Mahr NN 


Maxson, 


ood Mfg. Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Philadelphia 
Ifg. Co., Minneapolis 
W. L., Corp., New York 


Miiton Equipment Co., Philadelphia 


Monarcl 


1 Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O. 


Moore Eastwood & Co., Dayton, O. 


Nationa 
Nationa 
Niles-Be 


Har crabs Aelis rh ate 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., Bucyrus, O. 


Pacific 


1 Acme Co., Cleveland 


| Twist Drill & Tool Co., Detroit 
‘ment-Pond Co., Pratt & Whitney 


tford, Conn. 


Car & Foundry Co., Seattle 


Pacific Marine Supply Co., Seattle 


Peck Stow & Wilcox Co., Southington, Conn. 


Philadel 


Philips & Davies Inc., 


Pittsbur 
Pneuma 


Prentiss, 


Proctor 


Reed-Prentice Corp., 


Robbins 


field, O. 


phia Gear Works Inc., 
Kenton, O. 


gh Steel Foundry Corp., Glassport, 


Philadelphia 


Ie, PROB, 6 n5 scree ecae 


division, Ww est 


tic Secale Corp. Ltd., Norfolk Down, Mass... 
Porter, H. K., Co. Inc., New York 


Henry, & Co. Inc., New York 
& Schwartz Inc., Philadelphia 
Worcester, Mass. 
& Myers Inc., 


Hoist & Crane division, Spring- 


Rockford Mac ‘hine Tool Co., Rockford, Tl. ; . ; 


Joe Machines Inc., 


+ wena 


Joseph, Mich. 
Machinery Co., "Casadei 


Sandy Hill Iron & Brass Works, Hudson Falls, 8, N. Y.. 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Seneca Falls Machine Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Shepard 
Shipley, 


Niles Crane & Hoist Corp., Montour F< ills, N. y. 


W.E., Machinery Co., Philadelphia 


Smith, A. O., Corp., Milwaukee 7 hd elk 


Standard Steel Works, North Kansas City, Mo.. 


Sterling 


Tidewater Supply Co. Inc., Norfolk, ‘Va. 
Pre. <a SAO Giaapseacuceds 


Triumph 


Engine Co., Buffalo 


Underwood, H. B., Corp., Philadelphia 


United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Vulcan Iron Works Co., 


Warner 


Wayne Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machine Corp., 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 


York Co 


York Ice 


York Ma 


Denver 


Pittsburgh 


& Swasey Co., Cleveland ........ 


rrugating Co., York, Pa. 


Machinery Corp., York, Pa. 


chinery & Supply Co., York, Pa. 


Harrison, N. J... 
Stamford, Conn. 


divi- 


Amount 
$10,291.00 


Commodity 
Elevator 


Diesel engine parts 17,998.48 


Anchors 96,612.00 
Balancing machine, 

lathes 46,567.90, 
Railroad car 60,940.00 
Railroad car 23,942.10 
Jacks 38,520.00 
Milling machine 10,058.00 
Cranes 508,960.00 


Compressors, com- 
pressor parts, pneu- 


matic hammers 240,525.75 
Dishwashing 

machines 35,609.25 
Tractors 29,841.83 
Baggage cars 17,430.00 
Cylinders 10,350.00 
Cranes 129,150.00 


18,369.50 
35,530.00 
46,880.00 


Diesel engine parts 
Milling machines 
Drilling machines 
Carryall, crane 74,416.00 
Windlasses 28,889.00 
Distilling unit 22,000.00 
Drills 23,218.00 
Furnaces 11,947.02 
Fuse setters 14,000.00 
Metal working 
machinery 
Lathes 
Generators 
Screw machines 
Drills 
Metal shapers, repro- 
ducing machines 84,501.00 
Crane 20,426.00 
Zailroad cars 16,500.00 
Pumps 32,632.50 
Metal working 
machinery 
Speed reducers 
Gate hoists, dogging 
devices 
Anchors 
Labelers 
Locomotives 


13,800.00 
39,116.00 
94,341.00 
1,971,330.0C0 
11,469.60 


23,837.70 
71,688.00 


180,000.00 
431,298.00 
15,120.00 
82,750.00 


Lathes 60,048.06 
Machines 24,060.00 
Lathes 25,630.00 
Hoists 11,952.00 


Shapers, planer, 
slotter 

Washing machines 

Grinding machines 

Winches 

Primer assemblies, 


59,230.00 
14,270.00 
12,500.00 
146,828.00 


fuse parts 4,319,144.00 
Lathes 35,930.00 
Hoist mechanisms 13,365.00 


20,205.00 
131,130.00 


Spindle machines 
Converter vessels 


Tank trailers, dollies 941,554.00 


Generator 13,644.00 
Milling machine 10,655.50 
Galvanometers 26,880.00 
Milling machines 15,775.00 


Forging presses 1,972,182.00 


Coining presses 19,415.00 
Lathes 39,245.00 
Reamers 11,223.50 
Pumps 54,298.00 
Pumps 191,688.00 


Metal working 
machinery 

Refrigerating plants, 
low temperature 
chambey 

Lathes 


16,836.60 


65,366.42 
35,752.00 








tory equ 
Standard 
equipme 


Superior Sleeprite Corp., 


ipment, microscopes, $19,403.90 
X-Ray Co., Chicago, X-ray 
nt, $15,615. 

Chicago, hos- 


pital furniture, $9704.50. 


Tiemann, 


George, & Co., New York, sur- 





gical instruments, $1700. 


Vollrath Co., 
equipment, 
Wallace, R., 


ford, Conn., 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 





Sheboygan, Wis., mess 
$29,445.80. 


& Sons Mfg. Co., Walling- 


Knives, $10,587.26. 





STEEL 







































Pittsburgh, Pa., refrigerators, $15,520. 
White, S. S., Dental Mfg. Co., New York, 
dental equipment, $128,593. 


Chemical Warfare Service Award 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass., clips and dies, $3697.14. 


+ 


Navy department announced the 
following: 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts Awards 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
rough machined shafts, $23,052. 

Alteneder, Theo., & Sons, Philadelphia, 
rolling rules, $5482.50. 

Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, 
Wis., aluminum platters, $6120. 

Aluminum Products Co., La Grange, IIL, 
aluminum tureens, $6040. 

American Smelting & Refining Co., New 
York, pig lead, $11,000. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, 
electric cable, $262,074.70. 

American Type Founders Sales Corp, 
Elizabeth, N. J., printing equipment, 
$5369.74. 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New York, 
multi-conductor cable, electric cable, 
$98,259.70. 

Austin-Hastings Co. Inec., Cambridge, 
Mass., motor shapers, $125,850.72. 
Bates Mfg. Co., New York, paper fasten- 

ers, $22,125. 

Beall Pipe & Tank Corp., Portland, Oreg , 
gasoline tanks, $16,950. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Eclipse Aviation 
division, Bendix, N. J., aircraft startc.s, 
$452,520. 

Blanchard, N. J., Boat Co., Seattle, air- 
craft rescue boats, $142,233.84. 

Blanchard Machine Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., surface grinder, $7889. 

Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
brass discs, $51,040. 

Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper 
Co., New York, ingot copper, $54,225 

Camden Forge Co., Camden, N. J., pro- 
peller shafts, $8940. 

Collyer Insulated Wire Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., electric cable, $8189.70. 

Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, bar steel, $21,647.55. 

Consolidated Supply Co., Portland, Oreg., 
iron and steel pipe, $61,340.75. 

Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, 
bar steel, $12,117.79. 

Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J., 
copper alloy, $5227.50. 

Erie Forge Co., Erie, Pa., rough ma- 
chined shafts, $23,185.50. 

Evans Lead Corp., Charleston, W. Va., 
dry red lead, $21,335.70. 

Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, motor 
trucks, $20,885. 

Frederick Iron & Steel Co., Frederick, 
Md., gasoline pumps, $7749.80. 

Freeport Point Shipyards Inc., Freeport, 
Long Island, N. Y., aircraft boats, 


nicKkel- 


$226,296.50. 

Fuller, E. C., Co., New York, printing 
equipment, $6680. 

Gardner-Denver Co., Quincy, Ill., motor- 
driven air compressors, $193,512. 





General Cable Corp., New York, electric 
cable, $799,961.90. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
electric cable, $7084.15. 

General Electric Supply Corp., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., incandescent sockets, $26, 
842.50. 

General Motors Corp., Detroit, fire and 
rescue trucks, $98,930.70. 

Gingras Boat Works Inc., Cocoa, Fla., 
aircraft rescue boat, $46,203.96. 

Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis., tur- 
ret lathes, $47,600.50. 

Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J., gear 
hobbing machine, $13,004. 

Greenberg’s, M., Sons, San 
globe valves, $16,284. 

Hager, C., & Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., St 
Louis, marine butt and brass strap 
hinges, $66,171.39. 

International Harvester Co. Inc., Chicago, 
motor trucks, $46,914.28. 

International Nickel Co. Inc., New York, 
nickel-copper alloy, $30,666.25 

Kearney & ‘Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, 
milling machines, $118,101.90. 

Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J., 
drawing curves and scales, $7346.50 
Lietz, A., Co., San Francisco, bearing 

circles, $11,875. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., 
and sprockets, $16,377.92. 

Mystic Shipyard Inc., West Mystic, Conn., 
aircraft rescue boat, $48,078.70 

National Electric Products Corp., Pitts 
burgh, electric cable, $260,999.70 

Nationa! Lead Co., Pacific Coast branch 
San Francisco, dry red lead, $31,145 

Niagara Machine & Tool Works, Buffalo 
shearing machines, $17,748. 

Norwalk Tank Co. Inc., South Norwalk, 
Conn., gasoline tanks, $25,678.30. 

Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J., electric cable 
$161,865.25. 

Old Dominion Paper Co., Norfolk, Va 
paper clips, cffice pins, $13,677 

Perine Machinery & Supply Co. Ine. 
Seattle, vertical boring mill, $34,002.50 

Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp 
Habirshaw Cabie & Wire division, Co- 
lumbus, O., electric cable, $95,114.96 

Rockbestos Products Corp., New Haven 
Conn., electric cable, $561,760.40. 

Rockford Machine ‘1oot Co., hockford, 
Ill., hydraulic shapers, $46,504.40. 

Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corp., Phila- 
delphia, electric cranes, $21,006.25. 

Snow Shipyards Ine., Rockland, Me 
coastal mine sweepers, $604,000 

South Coast Co., Newport Beach, Calif 
aircraft boats, $206,098.40 

Spencer Lens Co., Buffalo, N. Y., prismat 
ic binoculars, $10,400. 

Struthers Wells-Titusville Corp., 


Francisco, 


chains 


Titus 





ville Forge division, Titusville, Pa., 
steel forgings, $172,152. 

Tagliabue, C. J., Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
thermometers, $50,146.40 

United Aircraft Corp., Hamilton Standard 
Propellers division, East Hartford, 
Conn., propeller blades, $73,267.75. 

Weinstein, S., Supply Co., New York, 
steel hinges, wrenches, $21,087.64 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., dynamometer equip 
ment, electric fans, $148,954 

Wheeler Shipyard Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
aircraft boat, $52,128 

Yates-American Machine Co., Beloit, 
Wis., woodwork shapers, $7313.72 


Canadian War Orders 
Aggregate $28,064,002 


TORONTO, ONT. 
@ Canada will enlarge its shipbuild 
ing program immediately by launch- 
ing a $6,000,000 program for the con- 
struction of fast motor torpedo 
boats, minesweepers and other small 
vessels, according to C. D. Howe, 
minister of munitions and supply. 
Dominion shipyards to date have 
launched 45 corvettes and 13 minc 
sweepers; 18 additional minesweep 
ers and 14 corvettes will be corn 
pleted by May. 

Dominion Bridge Co., Lachine, 
Que., has received contract for con 
struction of a floating dry dock to 
cost between $2,500,000 and $3,000, 
000, and which will be built “some 
where in eastern Canada.” 

Orders placed during the week 
ended Jan. 31 aggregated 2392 and 
were valued at $28,064,002. United 
States companies received awards 
valued at $7,618,149. The orders 

Government plants: Dominion Bridge 
Co. Ltd., Lachine, Que., $150,000 

Capital expenditure: Cock & Leitch 
Montreal, $23,850; Standard Chemical Co 
Ltd., Montreal, $60,000; Fairchild Aircraft 
Ltd., Longueuil, Que., $121,880 

Ordnance: Small Arms Ltd., 
$180,000 

Munitions: 

(Please 
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Floating Steel and Concrete Forts Used by Britain 


@ Huge steel and concrete sea forts of this type, heavily armed and anchored 
off the coast of England, are described as the United Kingdom's first line of de- 
fense. Forts are manned jointly by army and navy personnel. At left is a supply 


ship approaching a unit of the southern command. 
aircraft gunners at alert by their 3-inch gun. 


Picture at right shows anti- 
NEA photo. passed by censor 














Success in Defense Is 


) 


@ SOME politicians seem to be unable to 
understand how a man who was positively 
anti-Roosevelt and anti-new deal in 1939 
and 1940 can be in favor of granting the 
President increased powers under the aid- 
to-Britain bill in 1941. 

Senator Nye heckled Secretary of the 
Navy Knox on this point a few weeks 
ago. 

Last Tuesday Senator Hiram Johnson 
and others tried the same tactics on Wen- 
dell Willkie. They pointed out that in 
his election campaign he expressed the 
fear that Mr. Roosevelt would become a 
dictator. If Mr. Willkie felt that way 
about it in 1940, they reason, how can he 
now favor a bill that will grant even 
greater authority to the President? 

¢ + ¢ 

Willkie’s answer was logical. He said, 
“I’m apprehensive of every new grant of 
power to the executive .. . but if there is 
not enough flexibility in this bill the Nazis 
may not be stopped.”’ 

The high-pitched rejoinder of the veteran 
Senator Carter Glass was even more to the 
point: “It’s better to have a home-made 
dictator than Hitler, isn’t it?” 

* + ° 

This issue should be of interest to in- 
dustrialists because most of them are in 
exactly the same position as Frank Knox 
and Wendell Willkie. 

Like Knox and Willkie, they have been 
greatly disturbed in recent years by the 
increasing authority vested in the office 
of the President. They really feared not 
only a dictatorship but also the gradual 
disintegration of private enterprise. 

They still are gravely concerned about 
the danger of concentrated power in the 
government and in the executive. They 
are as apprehensive as ever—if not more 


More Important Than Politics 


so—concerning the fate of private enter- 
prise. 

However, under existing circumstances, 
they are compelled to choose between two 
evils. 

On one hand is the choice of making 
sure that our defense is adequate and in 
so doing give the President additional au- 
thority. The alternative is to deny him 
extra powers and to run the risk of stand- 
ing alone against the totalitarian might 
of the world. 

Majority opinion in industry holds that 
the former is the lesser of two evils. 

Moreover, industry is on trial before 
the jury of the American people. Indus- 
trialists dominate OPM from top to bot- 
tom. They are in a strategic position of 
opportunity and of responsibility to make 
or break the defense program. 

+ ° © 

Industry is not going to sulk nor en- 
gage in petty argument about authority. 
It is going to do its utmost to assist its 
representatives in OPM to put over the 
defense program in a big way. 

It will do this because of patriotic in- 
stincts and because it knows that if the 
industrialists now in OPM fail, anti-busi- 
ness new dealers will take over the job. 

That would spell the doom of private 
initiative. 

Industrialists, in submerging pre-emer- 
gency attitudes, are proving to be more 
realistic than some of the politicians who 
—once supported liberally by industrialists 
—now are chiding them for their co-opera- 
tive spirit. 
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Industrial Indicators 


Record Little Change 


@ PACE of industrial activity in the iron, steel and 
metalworking industries has recorded only minor fluc- 
tuations in recent weeks. New orders continue to ex- 
ceed output in a number of instances and manufacturers 
are finding it difficult to improve on the record-break- 
ing operating schedules. With the completion of the 
new production facilities now underway, the present 
level of industrial activity is expected to reach a new 
high plateau in the near future. 

Reflecting the intensive forward buying movement 
throughout the latter part of last year, manufacturers’ 
inventories in 1940 increased $1,200,000,000, according 
to the department of commerce. This expansion in 
stocks compared with a substantial rise of $775,000,000 


The BUSINESS TREND 





in 1939. The department's inventory index in Decem 
ber rose three points to 119.3 per cent of the Dec. 31, 
1938 average. At the end of 1939 the index was 107.3 

The extent purchasing agents are seeking protec- 
tion on deliveries is indicated by the recent report of 
the Detroit Purchasing Agents’ association which states 
62 per cent of its members during January were buy- 
ing from six months to a year ahead, against only 36 
per cent the previous month and 12 per cent a year ago. 

During the week ended Feb. 8, STEEL’s index de 
clined from the previous week to 131.9. At this 
time a year ago the index stood at 107.2, while in the 
corresponding week of 1939, 1938 and 1937 the index 
was at the 92.1, 71.2 and 101.9 levels respectively. 
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STEEL’S index of activity gained 0.1 point to 131.9 in the week ended Feb. 8: 

Week Mo. 

Ended 1940 1939 Data 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 

Bee. T:......:. aS 123.9 Jan. 127.3 114.7 91.1 73.3 102.9 85.9 74.2 58.8 18.6 54.6 69.1 87.6 

Dec. 14 . 132.6 124.2 Feb 105.8 90.8 28 106.8 84.3 82.0 73.9 . 48.2 55.3 75.5 99.2 

Dec. 21 ss. 2 123.4 March } 104.1 92.6 yg Be 114.4 87.7 83.1 78.9 14.5 54.2 80.4 8.6 

Dec. 28....... 107.5 104.0 April P 102.7 89.8 70.8 116.6 100.8 85.0 83.6 52.4 52.8 81.0 101.7 

Week May 3 104.6 83.4 67.4 121.7 101.8 81.8 83.7 63.5 54.8 78.6 101 

Ended 1941 1940 June ; 114.1 90.9 63.4 109.9 100.3 77.4 80.6 70.3 51.4 72 95.8 

We Bi. .csens See 110.3 July , 102.4 83.5 66.2 110.4 100.1 75.3 63.7 Ste 17.1 67.3 79.9 

ee, Gh. os eee 119.2 Aug. ie 101.1 83.9 68.7 110.0 97.1 76.7 63.0 74.1 15.0 67.4 85.4 

gem, 25.......:. Ios 117.3 Sept. re 113.5 98.0 ton 96.8 86.7 69.7 56.9 68.0 16.5 64.3 83.7 

« Ox « oo 44m 
Seen eer 8k +s 180. «6115-4 Oct. i 127.8 1149 836 981 948 77.0 564 63.1 18.4 9.2 78.8 
Feb. 1........ 132.0 111.6 Nov. e 129.55 116.2 95.9 84.1 106.4 88.1 54.9 52.8 17.5 54.4 71.0 
95.1 74.7 107.6 88.2 58.9 54.0 16.2 51.3 64.3 


4 A 131.9 107.2 Dec. ae 126.3 118.9 
*Preliminary. 
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trying to load 225 tons of large-diameter pretormed 


with <¢ vthing exyce -ma! Tee 
with anything except a small, highly efficient crawler 
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uch as this Lorain 


crawler crane load-unload 
handling everything from 
‘otton bale: ana 


jocks at H 
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@ IN ADDITION to the familiar 
application in erecting steelwork 
and using shovel or hoe attach- 


ments for moving dirt in road con- 
struction and similar operations, 
crawler cranes are regarded as 
extremely versatile and useful ma- 
terials handling equipment in many 
industrial plants. 

They are more than just por- 
table cranes— actually they are 
highly efficient and dependable ma- 
terials handling machines. In manv 








a plant where they were first pur- 
chased to help in erecting a _ build- 
ing or for other construction work, 
they now are continually employed 
in a wide variety of materials han- 








Unloading steel, left, above, from a highw 


Right, above 
onto bed of a truck 
crawler 


Awkward heavy load 
this 


crane like 


The 7-ton capacity Northwest 
opposite page, has a special ‘gooseneck’ 
shed 
this 


cars under a low headroom 
24-cent per ton saving in 


shown is a typical e 
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fornia with o Harnischfeger truck crane is 


lifting cast iron pipe from open freight cars 


aas 
Harnischfeger 


clrawler c 
originally purchased solely to unload sheet steel from open 


It not only effected a 
work but 


valuable for many other uses around the plant—handling 
scrap as 


Almost Any Thing 
Almost Any Place 
Almost Any Time 


dling applications, surprising thei 
owners with their versatility. 
Principal advantage of the crawl- 
er crane is its ability to move every- 
where about a yard without regard 
to tracks or soil conditions. Also 
it easily moves about in restricted 
areas where it would be impossible 
to use any other type of crane. Its 
maneuverability is exceptionally 


high. 
A principal use found for the 
crawler crane in many industrial 


plants is in loading and unloading 


freight cars and highway truck 
and trailer outfits where the ver- 


satility of the crawler crane prob- 
ably is most apparent. It easily 
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ay truck in Cdl 


no trick at all 


mean little tc 
unit 


rane, lower left 


boom and wa: 


proved equally 


xample 












operates at sides of railroad cars 
with a short boom. Switching of 
cars is unnecessary when loading 
or unloading them with the crawler 
cranes as the crane itself easily 
moves to place the work exactly 
where desired. 

Too, unusual economy is avail 
able with present diesel, gasoline 
or electric motor powered units. 

There are many places about in- 
dustrial plants, especially the larger 
ones with scattered buildings, where 
construction of an outdoor crane 
system is not warranted but where 
some type of mechanical handling 
system would be particularly desir- 
able. With a crawler crane, add 
jobs can easily be done quickly 
and economically in such areas as 
the crane is entirely independent of 
roads, tracks or runways. 

The extreme versatility as to the 
type of work which the crawler 
crane can do also makes it pay big 
dividends. The average industrial 
plant often has use for a pile driv- 


er, dragline, power shovel as well 
as a hook crane, clamshell or mag: 


Any or all these services 
had by simply changing 
attachments on standard 
crawler cranes. Thus the machine 
may easily be kept busy at all 
times on various types of work and 
so earn a large return. 


net crane. 
may be 
booms or 


Accompanying illustrations show 
a few typical loading-unloading ap- 
plications. 
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@ After some historical background in section one and 
metallurgical information in section two, the third 
article in this series dealt with the problem of parting 
off the billet from the cast slug or from the rolled bar, 
and with the important task of heating for forging. 
Now, we have arrived at another crossing of the ways 
where several roads lead in the desired direction. 
Which of these offers the smoothest and quickest pas- 
sage? Here we have on the one hand the specifications 
of the finished forging and there stands an orange 
hot block of steel which is to assume the form of a 
shell. What is best to do? 

Don’t forget to look next week for the fifth article in 
this series. It will discuss considerations governing 
trends in shell-forging methods; the Baldwin-Omes forg- 
ing machine; means to reduce time of contact between 
billet and forging tools; various modes of causing 
metal flow; the upset method and machine; tool and 
die life; production rates; forging machine costs; char- 
acteristics of frame design; over-and-under arm Slides; 


toggle-arm die closure. 


@ STEEL is queer stuff. At elevated temperatures 
it assumes a putty-like character but it still takes 
an extraordinary amount of power to make it change 
its shape. Nor has anyone been able to predict with 
any pretense to mathematical accuracy, the amount 
of power involved in making such changes, since the 





manner of making alterations of form has a profound 
effect on the result. 

Consider for a moment the various more or less 
basic procedures employed to shape steel. These 
are hammering, rolling and pressing, aside, of course, 
from casting itself which we cannot consider as a 
practical possibility at present in the manufacture 
of gun shell. 

It is easy to see why hammering was the first 
method employed by man in shaping metals, for 
great pressures between the hammer face and the 
metal can be produced with relatively light equip- 
ment. However, it is well known that the effects of 
hammering are localized, the desirable grain refine- 
ment associated with hot work being confined to 
the exterior portions of the metal. In general, the 
high resistance of the steel to deformation under 
shock, coupled with the intermittent character of 
the action, makes shaping a slow process. 

The forging press, a recent invention compared 
with the hammer, has a very different effect. The 
slow steady advance of the ram produces a sort of 
kneading effect on the metal and the strain (i.e. 
change of shape) penetrates very deep. Aside, how- 
ever, from its beneficial effects on the steel, the 
absence of shock is advantageous both from the stand- 
point of machine construction and operation. Gen- 
erally speaking, the cost of hot forming (forging) 
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It does not seem possible that a hollow cyclinder 


can be formed by rolling. Yet that is exactly what 





can be done. How and with what is explained 
here by Professor Macconochie. He also details the 


application of this process to forging of shell bodies 





on a high-production basis, discussing the Man- 
nesmann and Assel mills and the Witter method 


of forging shell 


with the press is less than in the case of the ham- 
mer because material reduction is greater, fewer men 
are required and fuel costs per ton of output are 
lower since a much higher proportion of the total 
work done by the machine reaches the job. How- 
ever, die forging under the hammer has its advan- 
tages if the molds are not very deep. But hammer 
rods break, and it may cost as much as $600 for a 
new one. 

Why Not Roll It: Finally we come to the interest- 
ing possibilities of rolling the shell. Learned books 
have been written pretending to clarify the rolling ries rage a : 
process, but it still remains very much of an art, gene cate taainonge aes 
requiring long years of experience for its proper un- - 
derstanding. Most of us, when we think of rolling, 
visualize a stand with the axes of the rolls lying 
in the same plane, however odd the profiles of the Bein, 2 
rolls may be. However, this is not the only possi- the hell body 
bility as we shall presently show. The axes of the A 
rolls may not lie in the same plane, the rolls them- 
selves may assume the queerest form and yet pro- 
duce a tube with a closed end which is, after all, 
just what a shell is. n seth 

Some four or five years ago, the attention of the the Assel mil red 
writer was directed to the possibilities of rolling shell t w rce dl 
carcasses much nearer to finished size than had former- 
ly been possible by squeezing on the press, by Lieut. 
Commander R. E. W. Harrison, then vice president of 
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the Chambersburg Engineering Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. Experiments 
were conducted on a model employ- 
ing three rolls which were modified 
hyperboloids of revolution, having 
their axes inclined to the major 
axis of the assembly. Successful 
shell bodies of modeling clay were 
produced. Other interests super- 
vened and the matter was not pur- 
sued, but it appeared then and still 
would seem to be one of the most 
promising developments of the sev- 
eral proposals which the urgency 
of the present situation has brought 
forth for cheapening and improving 
this vital war-time product. 
Piercing Comes First: Familiar 
practice is in general agreement as 
to the necessity of a_ preliminary 
opening-up operation which may be 
done on the hammer, on the upset- 
ter or in the hydraulic press. Fig. 
1A shows etched cross section of 
a drop forged shell blank in which 
grain structure and lines of metal 
flow are all that could be desired. 
The hammer and the mechanical 
press appear to have something of 
an advantage over the hydraulic 
press in the matter of speed for the 





Fig 


2—Shell blanks are pierced in an upside-down position in this Southwark 


350-ton hydraulic press with a 30-inch stroke on the moving head. Hot billet is 
placed on circular pad for lower die, the “pot’’ or top die moves down over 
it and presses it down over the lower punch which is stationary. The floating 
circular pad strips forging from punch, and top stripper removes it from the 





former are credited with a capacity 
of 125 cups for 75-millimeter shell 
per hour apiece, while the latter will 
deliver only about 100.° Formerly 
a certain amount of extrusion or 
lengthening of the carcass took 
place in the first piercing operation, 
but nowadays the tendency is to 
use square billets with rounded 
corners, thus permitting the cup- 
ping operation to take place with- 
out any large amount of extrusion 
past the punch. 

Piercing Dies: Fig. 2 shows a 
Southwark single-cylinder hydraulic 
press employed in piercing opera- 
tions in a Canadian shellmaking 
plant, the National Steel Car Corp. 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. As may per- 
haps be observed from Fig. 2, the 
billet is piereed in the inverted posi- 
tion, the “pot” descending upon it 
and forcing the heated billet over 
the stationary punch. This upper 
die consists of a steel outer casing 
surrounding a _ water-cooled inner 
die or “pot.” This inner die has a 
reducing diameter at its upper end 
designed to initiate some of the 
streamlining or “‘boat-tailing”’ neces- 
sary at the base of the shell. The 
floating stripper bar shown is ac- 
tuated by two side rods and moves 
in a horizontal slot. A centrally lo- 
cated circular plunger mounted on 
this bar pushes out the forging on 
the return stroke of the press. 

Bottom die in Fig. 2 consists of 
a hydraulic cylinder with the pis- 
ton supporting four pressure pins 
on which is mounted the circular 
pad which carries the seat for lo- 
cating the heated billet. 

In operation, the carefully heated 
billet, after removal of the scale 
from the end about to be pierced, 
is placed on the locating seat of 
the circular pad mounted on the 
four pressure pins. Thereafter the 
die, which is a close fit for the billet 
across the corners, descends and en- 


Fig. 3—-Manfred Weiss type hydraulic forging machine of 75-inch maximum stroke 


Steel Car Corr 


Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. Speed is 100 feet 


; pushed through five sets of reducing rolls mounted 


the circular cast-steel housing at extreme right. Each set of rolls consists of 
three radially arranged rollers mounted on bronze bushings 








pot on the return stroke 


gages the collar on the pad, thus 
ensuring good concentricity during 
the pierce which supervenes as des- 
cent continues. On the _ reverse 
stroke, the bottom pressure pad 
strips the forging from the punch 





Other Articles on 
Production of Ordnance 


This is another of STEEL’S series of ar- 
ticles on ordnance manufacture. For 
others already published, see issue of 
Feb. 10, 1941, p. 54, for Heating Billets 
for Shell Forging at National Steel Car 
Corp. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.; Feb. 3, 1941, 
p. 54, for Composition and Metallurgy 
of High-Explosive Shell; Jan. 27, 1941, 
p. 44, for Background Information on 
Shell Making and p. 42 of same issue 
for Tooling for Machining Torpedo 
Parts; March 11, 1940, p. 38, for Design 
and Modern Methods of Making Shrap- 
nell Shell; Dec. 2, 1940, p. 50, for Oper- 
ation and Construction of Bofors Anti- 
aircraft Guns; Oct. 14, 1940. p. 160, and 
Jan. 6, 1941, p. 219, for How Technical 
Progress Aids Defense; Jan. 13, 1941, p. 
48, for Some Typical Shell Forging 
Methods; Jan. 20, 1941, p. 54, for Recom- 
mendations on Heating Billets for Shell 
Forging; Dec. 30, 1940, p. 38, for Nava! 
Torpedoes; Nov. 11, 1940, p. 46, for De- 
sign and Construction of Mobile Repair 
Shops for the Army; Jan. 20, 1941, p. 
74, for Making Cylinders for Packard 
V-12 Torpedo-Boat Engines. 





and the top stripper removes the 
forging from the die pot. The lubri- 
cant used is a mixture of quenching 
oil and graphite in the proportion of 
one part of graphite to five parts of 
quenching oil. One operator and 
two helpers are required to handle 
production at the rate of 100 cups 
per hour. 

It Is Rolled: Reference was made 
previously to the possibility of form- 
ing the body of the shell by means 
of a rolling action. In a familiar 
application of this action, five sets 
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of reducing rolls are employed, each 
set consisting of three radially ar- 
ranged rollers mounted in bronze 
bushings and housed in a circular 
steel casing seen at the right in Fig. 
3. which shows a Manfred Wiess- 
tvpe hydraulic forging machine at 
National Steel Car Corp, Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 

The finishing punch is driven by 
a 50-ton hydravlic ram operating 
under a line pressuve of 1500 pounds 
per square inch and moving at 20 
inches per second. Normal stroke 
is 73 inches; maximum, 75 inches. 
In operation, the pierced billet, after 
removal from the preceding press 
operation is transferred to a V- 
shaped locating block directly in 
front of the finishing punch. The 
latter is carried in a close-fitting 
sleeve which forms the extension of 
the hydraulic piston of the machine. 
The control valve is then opened 
and the punch advanced until it en- 
ters and bottoms in the cavity of the 
forged shell blank. 

Continuing at constant speed, the 
forging with punch enclosed pro- 


ceeds to advance through the five 
sets of reducing rolls which are so 
formed as to run a slight depression 
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Fig. 7—This is a typical angular arrangement of the rolls in the 


Asse] mill. 


Fig. 8—Here is shown how the ridge on the rolls reduces 


the wall thickness while the shell body is elongated by the “un- 
reeling’ action that takes place further to the right as the sheil 


moves 


in the body along the line of each 
joint in the succeeding roll assem- 
bly. Thus a slight ridging where 
the rolls fail to complete the circle 
may be avoided. Coming from the 
fifth set of rollers, two spring-actu- 
ated stripping bars contact the metal 
surrounding the open end of the 
shell, which then is stripped from 
the forming punch on the retreat of 
the latter. The forward stroke is 
arrested and the return stroke made 
through automatic valve control. 
Embodying a_ straight line hy- 
draulic press and roller-type draw 
bench, the method just outlined re- 
sults in a very acceptable shell 
carcass, losses from defective forg- 
ings being in the neighborhood of 
but 3 per cent. The concentricity of 
the bore and outside surface are 
maintained within very close limits, 
the finish of the cavity being ac- 
ceptable without machining. The 
small percentage of shell which re- 
veals minor cavity defects after shot 
blasting are subjected to an _ in- 
ternal grind which makes virtually 
all such cases acceptable. The total 
investment in rotary furnace, hy- 
draulic press and roller-type draw 
bench for 3.45-inch shell is about 


Fig. 9—Detail of 
discharge end of 
the Assel mill used 
in the Witter shell 
forging process. 
Note the _ roller 
chain which ties 
together the radial 
positioning of the 
rolls and the in- 
dicator at upper 
left also tied into 
this adjustment. 
This unit was built 
by United Engi- 
neering & Found- 
ry Co., Pittsburgh, 
for the Salem 
Engineering Co., 
Salem, O. 


in that direction 


$45,000. As previously noted, the 
production is around 100 shells per 
hour. 

Speed It Up: While no criticism 
can be offered of the product de- 
livered by the arrangements just 
described, there are evident possi- 
bilities of increasing the speed. By 
using a turret head on the pierce to 
afford the tools time to cool and by 
driving the ram at a higher speed, 
either hydraulically or mechanically, 
the output can be raised. As far as 
the draw bench is concerned, the 
principal weakness is our inability 
to apply power to the rolls. Thus 
we are limited to such a speed of 
advance of the forming punch as 
will obviate the possibility of in- 
juring the carcass by an attempt 
to drive it through the reducing rolls 
at too high a speed. By cocking 
the rolls out of the normal plane, it 
is evident that they may be driven, 
but what might be the end result of 
a proposal of this kind? 

Working Seamless Tube Started 
It: Perhaps the earliest notice of 
an attempt to work a seamless tube 
is by Ehrhardt of Germany, a square 
block of mild steel being used and 
a round punch entered to expand 
the billet into a cup exactly after 
the modern fashion of making a 
shell. Thereafter the steel was 
drawn through solid dies. . . . Next 
a cylinder of mild steel at a bright 
red heat was placed between rolls, 
the axes of which were parallel, and 
which were made to revolve in the 
same direction. The billet being 
somewhat larger than the space be- 
tween the rolls, slight flattening and 
extension of the top and bottom 
sides of the piece took place, result- 
ing in a tendency toward the for- 
mation of a crack or fissure at the 
center as rolling proceeded. The 
action, however, was confined to a 
very short length and the process 
was not continuous. 

Suppose, now, these cylindrical 
rolls while still in the horizontal 
plane have their axes inclined at 


an angle A with each other. On 
(Please turn to Page 91) 
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Standard Sizes Range 


3,000 TO 30,000 POUNDS AT 
PROPORTIONATE CENTER OF GRAVITY /) i 


Existing designs available in larger sizes 


ADVANTAGES 


* Weld of desired contour and appearance 
* Undercutting entirely eliminated 
* Larger dia. rods and more heat 
* Controlled warpage 

* Less rod waste 

* Reduced costs 
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sembled, and the unit then straight- 
ened and balanced on General Mo- 
tors Research balancing machines, 
added metal being welded on to 
bring the assembly into balance. 
At this point the finished ring gears 
meet the line, as well as the “third 
member unit.” The assemblijy is 
balanced again and goes on to the 
final rear axle and suspension as- 
sembly line. 

Torque tubes are rolled and weld- 
ed from strip steel and carry at 
either end a flange produced by ex- 
truding a flat blank over a large 
steel ball. In assembly, the small 
ends of the flanges are faced on 
24-inch vertical milling machines. 
with 2-spindle heads and four sta- 
tions on the table. Cardboard wash- 
ers are placed in the flanges to keep 
out sparks during the subsequent 
welding operation in which the 
flanges are flash welded to the tube 
in a 425-kilovolt-ampere dual-flash 
welder with a special air cylinder 
attachment to unload welded parts 





Gear Ratios Indicated 


Prior to the welding, the tube is 
faced and the ends swaged on a 
horizontal upsetter. After welding. 
the flash is trimmed off inside and 
outside, the flange drilled and the 
unit placed on an overhead convey- 
or. Propeller shaft coupling is 
welded to one end of the tube and 
the drive spline to the other in 400- 
kilovolt-ampere roll welders. 

Brake drums are turned and bal- 
anced with the axle shafts. Axle 
ends are painted with a particular 
color that indicates the gear ratio 
for the assembly, since several dif- 
ferent gear ratios are produced for 
different models. 

Turning to the front assembly, 
steering knuckles are produced in 
a separate forge shop by a new 
press forging operation and then 
delivered to the axle plant. They 
are inspected for flaws 100 per 
cent by the Magnafiux method, as 
are all steering arms. Small cracks 
unobservable to the naked eye and 
possible focal points for fatigue 
failures, are readily detected by the 
Magnafiux equipment. 

Steering knuckles and supports, 
steering arms, front hubs, front 
brake drums and drum and hub as- 
semblies—all are machined and in- 
spected on crosswise subassembly 
lines feeding to the main front sus- 
pension line which meets the main 
delivery conveyor at the center of 
the plant. On these subassembly 
lines are numerous applications of 
power elevating conveyors which 
move parts from one machine to the 
next, the second machine being 
mounted above the floor. Limit 
switches at the upper end of the 
conveyor stop the drive motor 

















View of rear axle final assembly line, 
top. Below, sound test room for gears 
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when the conveyor is filled, and as 
the machine operator removes the 
topmost part the conveyor starts 
again to move the line ahead. The 
arrangement saves labor in moving 
parts from one machine to another 
and also permits a more flexible ar- 
rangement of machines, since those 
mounted above the floor level re- 
quire no excavation and can be 
moved to new locations more easily, 


Hard Cutting Alloy Now 
Available in Two Forms 


@ A new general purpose hard cut- 
ting alloy, Tantung G, is announced 
by Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., 
North Chicago, Ill., for use where 
higher cutting speeds than are pos- 
sible with high-speed steel are de- 
sired. Composed of tungsten and 
tantalum carbide in a matrix of co- 
balt and chromium, it also machines 
cast iron, brass, aluminum and 
many other materials. 

The alloy is obtainable in two 
forms—in solid tool bits for use in 
tool holders and in the form of 
Economy tools. The Economy tool 
bit is securely brazed to a recessed 
steel shank approximately twice the 
cross section and length dimensions 
of the Tantung bit. This construc- 
tion conserves the cutting alloy, at 
the same time adding strength and 
support. Tantung G Economy tools 
are furnished ground with a 7-de- 
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This welding machine, above 
the flanges to the torque ti 
diate right, magnaflux testing 


ment for steering 


should rearrangement be dictated. 

For details of the building lay- 
out and tabulation of the conveyors 
and their uses, refer to section one 
which appeared on page 62 of 
STEEL for Feb. 10, 1941. 


gree clearance angle across the diag- 
onal in such a manner that the same 
tool serves for right or left-hand 
cutting. 


New Alloy Has Free 
Machining Qualities 


@ A nonferrous alloy which fea 
tures free machining characteris 
tics and physical properties similar 
to K Monel is now offered by In 
ternational Nickel Co. Inc., 67 Wall 
street, New York. Known as KR 
Monel, it has high strength, can be 
fabricated in automatic screw ma- 
chinery, resists corrosion and can 
be heat treated after fabrication to 
provide an extra measure of 
strength and hardness. 

Produced in rod and wire forms 
only, the new metal is nonmagnetic 
and is suitable for service in the 
airplane and other industries, where 
resistance to magnetic influences is 
important. 
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Number one hydraulic fluid medi- 
um! That’s the unmatched posi- 
tion of Gargoyle D.T. E. Oils in 
shops throughout United States 
industry. Machine operators 
swear by the stability and purity 
of these oils. Small wonder that 
today —13 outof14 leading manu- 
facturers of hydraulic machines 





give famous Gargoyle D.T.E. Oils 
their unqualified approval. That’s 
a record no other hydraulic fluid 
medium can approach. 


 Socony-Vacuum for 
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13 out of 14- 
thats a Record 
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HEN YOU CALL in SOCONY-VACUUM, you’ re 

assured top-quality lubricants of the correct 
type. You profit by: 75 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE... 
greatest in the Petroleum industry ; ACOMPLETE 
LINE...the scientifically correct oil or grease for 
each and every job in your plant; NEW LUBRI- 
CANTS ahead of new needs; HALF-A-MILLION 


W 
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orrect Lubricatio 





CASE HISTORIES; ENGINE BUILDERS’ 
APPROVAL of our products; DISTRIBUTION 


throughout the world of high-quality lubricants. 


es — eo 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.—Standard Oil of New York 
Division « White Star Division + Lubrite Division + Chicago 
Division + White Eagle Division »* Wadhams Division - Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Co. + General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
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BETWEEN HEATS 


WITH Shout 


@ Say Fellers: 
Over in the picklin’ department one 
day last week some of the boys were 


in a huddle arguing to beat the devil 


over the construction of picklin’ tanks. 


What kinda wood was best for holdin’ 
the picklin’ liquor *n what kinda tim 
ber tor the rinse tanks ‘n they were 
all goin’ to town with their “pinions, 

Rocco Ricci sez to the fellers: 

“So you aska me whadda I think 
about best kinda wood for picklin’ box, 
huh? Well, I tellya, I like “em what you 
call ‘em yellow pine. Plenty heavy with 
lottsa stickem. She make ‘em ona gooda 
tank.” 

“Remember the vats we used to 
push sheets through down at old No. 
2 plant?” Slim Wiley asked. “I was 
holdin’ down my job on the pickler 
and you were lookin’ after the rinsers. 


Remember?” 


“Yeh. Had lottsa trouble, too. Big 
boss he say, ‘Hey you wop, getta shovel 
queek. Tank she gotta da leak.” Sure 
‘nough she ooze ’em out through black 
knot hole but we plug ‘em.up and geta 
goin’ again, But those box they no call 
‘em pine. Call ‘em, what y’ say, cy 

press ‘n douglas-a-fir. Alla time, plen 
ty trouble. Jeemanie whiz, feller. we 
alla time fixem_ leaks.” 


Puts Question in Chuck’s Lap 


“Sure, Rocco, | ‘member those old 
tubs,” sez Hoopy Mason. °N turnin’ 
to Chuck Lane, he sez: “Weren't 
they made outta pine, Chuck?” 


“Naw. Rocco has the dope. The 
ones we used for the acid were built 
outta cypress. They're alright but 
they re not the cat’s whiskers when it 
comes to usin’ them tor holdin’ the 
picklin’ liquor. They’re just the ticket 
for rinse water and the like.” 


“Thata’s sorta my idea too, Chuck. 
| was talkin’ to one of the guys who 
put the tanks together and he told me 
cypress and fir are not as satisfactory 
as pine. In his opinion they're in- 
terior to pitchy pine from the chemical 
standpoint and weaker mechanically.” 


“LT check with him 1oo per cent,” 


sez Chuck. “You take a dense, heavy, 
pitchy yellow pine ‘grown in the Gulf 
states, put ‘er together with good strong 
joints, ’n pull ’er up tight with the 
right kinda tierods and y’ gotta picklin’ 
tank that'll last y’ plenty long ‘nough.” 

“I double checks with y’, Chuck. 
You're clickin’ like a dandy,” Limpy 
Hall sez, shakin’ ‘is head up ‘’n down 
while he was talkin’. 

“Well, I'll tellya, fellers,” continued 
Chuck, “I’ve always found that pitch 
puts the punch into yellow pine—not 
sap such as y find in some kinds a 
wood. Don’t know whether y’ guys 
know it or not but there’s a difference 
‘tween pitch and sap. Pitch is sticky, 
sap is watery. ’N when you get a lotta 
sticky, gooey stuff on the inside of a 
picklin’ tank, y’ gotta tank that'll hold 
acid ‘till the bottom wears out. Y’ 
know that, Limpy.” 


“Yes” Man Speaks Up 


“Yea, you're right. Can’t pick any 
Haws outta you're gift of gab, son. 
But whaddaya sayin’, Baldy. Havin’ 
any trouble with your pickiin lines over 
in the strip mill?” 

“Yeh, we've got plenty of headaches, 
Limpy. Y° see we've been kickin’ our 
picklin’ speeds up to ‘round 325 feet 
per minute ’n we've been runnin’ into 
high temperatures in the picklin’ bath.” 

“How high y’ been hittin’?” asked 
Chuck. 

“O, sometimes the ol’ temperature 
chart hits ‘round 215 or so ‘n then 
We get into a mess. Y’ see we got a 
different setup than you guys over 
here. The tanks we're messin’ with 
are rubber lined ‘n then on top this 
we've got a layer of brick laid up with 
a sulphur base cement. °N lottsa times 
when the brick temperature gets on 
the high side they'll ’xpand ‘n bend 
the angles ‘n snap a few bolts at the 
center of the tank,” sez Baldy. 

“Shucks, son, I thought y’ said y’ 
had some headaches.” 

“Sure we ‘ave, Chuck,” Baldy re- 
plied. “We got plenty of em with the 
joints, too. Y” see when the ol’ pick- 





lin’ liquor gets above 200 she gets the 
ol’ sulphur cement expandin’ ‘n away 
goes the joint.” 


“Ah balonie, Baldy. Balonie,” sez 
young Rocco. “No getta ‘nough sleep. 
Whadda y’ wanta do is to grab big 
hand on clock ’n hold ’er back awhile 
so y' canna getta more tonnage through 
your old tubs. Sure thing, I betcha.” 

“Naw, Rocco, I’m not passin’ out 
any bunk. Y’ get the brick expandin’ 
and the cement holdin’ the brick doin’ 
the same thing ’n you got trouble tryin’ 
to shake your hand.” 


“Haw, Haw,” laughed Rocco, “I’m 
a try to give a y’ for one loud a horse 
laugh, Baldy. Y’ a tell ‘em that to 
jackass, right away she start ‘em kick- 
in’, I betcha.” 


Hands Out the Dope 


“No, that’ right, Rocco. Y’ take on 
one of our picklin’ lines over in the 
strip mill we jus’ got through over- 
haulin’. Right in the middle of the 
tank we cut out a section of the brick- 
work, O I suppose she was about 4 or 
s feet. "N when we came to puttin’ 
back some new brick we installed a 
couple of 3¢-inch rubber joints to 
take care of expansion I’m tellin’ y’ 
‘bout. ’N then I'll tellya somethin’ 
else we did. Y’ know where the two 
halves of the tank come together? 
Well, we put in a new strip of rubber 
to cover the joint ’n we scraped off 
Y4-inch or so of the sulphur cement 
joints in the brickwork and then we 
plastered on some phenolic resin ce- 
ment. We've been runnin’ the tank 
for many months now ’n haven’t had 
a bit of trouble since we fixed ’er like 
I'm tellin’ y’ fellers,” sez Baldy. 

“Do y’ watch ‘er pretty close when 
your bath is runnin’ at higher tempera- 
ture than usual?” inquired Chuck. 

“Yeh, we keep watching for any 
slight bend in the angles where the 
two sections of the tank butt together 
for it gives us a good indication that 
there’s trouble ahead.” 

"N that ended the clinic ’n it was 
jus’ as good as though the big boss’ 
had put their legs under the table ’n 
talked matters over. "Course I liked 
it a little better ‘cause the fellers 
werent under any pressure. 

Well, so long fellers. If y’ got any 
picklin’ lines in your plant, you'd bet- 
ter take a couple of squints for bent 
angles. Won’t do any harm. I'll be 
seein’ you. 


Shorty. 
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equipment to meet present 
day needs. Ease of operation, 
speed, power, accuracy and 
efficiency are some of the 
features responsible for their 
selection. Substantial savings 
in capital investment, power 
consumption, floor space and 
labor costs have resulted 


from their installation. 


The South Bend Underneath Belt Motor Drive provides an unusually wide 
range of spindle speeds. The direct belt drive to the spindle assures 
smooth operation, free from vibration, even at high speed. When slow 
speeds are required for machining large diameters, a wrenchless bull gear 
lock permits engaging the back-gears quickly. This fully enclosed drive is 
compact, silent in operation, trim in appearance, powerful and economical. 






Phantom view of direct drive 
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"In the good old days, cast irons machined so easily that........ 


ak i T 


Tests Tell the True Story of 


A highly satisfactory machinability test is de- 
scribed and data presented to show how it elimi- 
nates those test variables which often make ma- 


"So-and-so's castings always did machine better than ours....... 


DID THEY??? 








@ THE EVER present problem of ma- 
chinability of cast iron reaches its maxi- 
mum in manufacturing organizations hav- 


chinability tests inaccurate. 
some interesting comparisons are made, comparing 
irons from different shops and irons cast long ago 


f the iron is 
for assemblies 


textile 


of utmost importance in 


such as 
machine 


this head end 


Then using the test, 


mak- 


of 
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ing both foundry and machine shop. Found- 
ries making castings for sale as rough 
parts have plenty of complaints as ma- 
chine shops buying castings from jobbing 
foundries are not slow in registering com- 
plaints. They, however, have a relatively 
mild “headache” compared to the plant 
having both machine shop and foundry, 
especially if an efficient shop ‘phone is 
handy at every desk. 

The only condition that can relieve the situation 
is the presence of a metallurgist. Not that the metal- 
lurgist can correct any of the conditions but only 
that he acts as a buffer, taking the attack from both 
sides. And the life of a buffer has never been a 
happy one. 

Many shops use machinability tests to check ma- 
chinability of their irons. These tests, when corre- 
lated with shop experience, aid in maintaining quality 
and serve to stop unsatisfactory material before the 
condition becomes too serious. These tests have 
never been standardized. Some information has been 
published from time to time since a test was first 
suggested many years ago. All the tests now used 
follow the same general pattern but differ in detail 
of procedure. This makes it impossible to correlate 
accurately the work done by any two laboratories. 

One method makes use of a machine-sharpened 
drill working under constant point pressure, the ma- 
chinability being determined by measuring the time 
required to drill a specified depth. Another uses the 
same procedure but measures the depth penetrated 
in a specified time. 

A method that has considerable merit makes use 
of a positive feed on the drill and measures the point 
pressure developed. With some refinements, such as 
providing a pilot hole and use of a calibrated spring 
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MACHINABILI 


as a measuring device, this test may be regarded as 
the best at present. 

However, even where tests are made daily in a lab- 
oratory under uniform conditions, many unexplain- 
able variations are encountered. Machinability tests 
are not new. Nevertheless, it may be well to review 
the possibilities of a test such as the third one men- 
tioned above. Of course many factors influence ma- 
chinability. Determining these factors and control- 
ling them is more difficult but a fairly reliable test 
such as described here, however, may prove extreme- 
ly helpful. 

Also, it may seem that time and money are being 
spent on a somewhat inexact determination that gives 
little promise of leading to positive methods of con- 
trol of foundry irons. It is felt, however, that the 
work pays dividends in an added feeling of security 
in the foundry. 

The machinability test used by the author for some 
time with good results is made under the following 
conditions: 

Drill— %-inch, high speed 

Point Pressure—60 pounds 

Speed—490 revolutions per minute 

Point Angle—118 degrees 

Grinding—On new drill grinder, always by same 

man and same machine, with same setting. 

Operator—Same operator makes all tests 

Drills are discarded before web thickness begins to 

influence results 

Procedure is both simple and rapid. The foundry 
skin is first ground off to prevent unnecessary dulling 
of the drill before the body of the metal is reached. 
The drill is started and as soon as a full cut is being 
taken, a stop watch is started. At '%-inch depth, the 
time is recorded. Machinability factor is a figure 
that is calculated from drilling time and represents 
inches per minute x 100. In this way high figures 
indicate good machinability and low figures poor ma- 
chinability. Multiplying by 100 simply puts the deci- 
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mal, as one can readily see, in a more logical position. 

For example, for a drilling time of 0.60 minutes 
for a '%2-inch depth, 0.5 divided by 0.60 and multiplied 
by 100 gives 83.3 as the machinability factor. 

To check the accuracy of the test and at the same 
time obtain information on uniformity of new drills, 
four new drills taken from stock and used on a slab of 
cast iron gave the results shown in Table I. It is evi- 
dent that new drills are not sufficiently uniform to give 
comparable results, though the results, with any one 
drill are fairly uniform. So 12 new drills were machine 
sharpened and all used to drill holes ‘-inch deep in the 
same piece of cast iron. Three holes were drilled 
with each drill. Results are shown in Table II. 

Since variations in results from use of any one 





TABLE I—tTime to Drill 1” in Cast Iron 


New Drills—Minutes 


Test Drill Drill Drill Mrill 
No. No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 
l 1.48 1.63 1.83 1.39 
2 1.54 1.62 1.79 1.38 
3 1.47 1.49 1.79 1.46 
} 1.56 1.61 1.76 1.43 
a) 1.51 1.60 1.81 1.40 
6 1.50 1.49 1.77 1.30 





TABLE Il—Machine Sharpened Drill 
Average Machin 


Drill Time to Drill “%-ineh Cast Iron, Time, ability 

No. Minutes Minutes Factor 

1 73 76 69 726 68.5 

2 .69 to 69 710 70.5 

3 .69 65 70 680 73.6 

} By fo 67 78 733 68.3 

5 63 75 71 696 pa Hy 

6 72 70 71 710 70.5 

7 66 72 63 670 74.6 

8 70 70 65 686 72.9 

9 .74 72 74 733 68.3 

10 75 69 65 696 71.9 

11 .67 64 63 646 77.4 

12 sta 64 74 700 TD 

Average 6988 71.6 

Drill No. Machinabilits Variation 
5 79.4 66.7 70.4 12.7 
6 69.4 71.4 70.4 2.0 
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test that has furnished a great deal 
of entertainment is the testing of 
iron from other shops. Often men 
visit other shops and come back with 
a long song and dance about the 
superiority of the other shop’s cast- 
ings. The chips are softer, tool life 
is better, better production is ob- 
tained, and so on. . . . Usually they 
bring back castings to prove the 
point. By taking a casting of 
equivalent section and grade of iron 
some interesting comparisons have 
been obtained. Table IV shows such 
a comparison. 

Better than the other man’s iron 
is the raking over of the dead ashes 
of the good old days. It seems that 
no one had any trouble twenty 
years ago. Everything was perfect 
and all irons machined with such 
ease that the chips fell off by them- 
selves. Table V shows such a com- 
parison made on the same type of 
castings with equivalent sections. 
The numbers “25” and “35” indicate 
the number of years since the last 
of the particular design was made, 
so the castings were that old or 
older. It was necessary to rob the 
museum to get them, but so far 
no criminal action has been taken. 
These are all annealed irons, which 
accounts for the high machinability. 












































is evident. Incidentally, the Libby 25 roll stand 
One feature of the machinability base quite evidently had not been 
TABLE II—Drill Life Test 
(All Holes with Same Drill) 
Hole Hole Hole Hole 
No M. I No M. F. No. M. F No. M. F. 
l 78.) 14 87.7 27 74.7 40 74.7 
4 78.1 15 82.0 28 71.4 41 72.4 
3 80.5 16 82.0 29 82.0 42 75.8 
1 80.5 17 80.5 30 79.4 43 69.5 
5 80.5 18 79.4 31 80.5 44 74.7 
6 84.7 19 73.5 32 Wao 45 72.4 
7 78.1 20 76.8 33 82.0 46 76.8 
8 78.1 1 86.2 34 73.5 47 74.7 
9 79.4 22 79.4 35 71.4 48 84.7 
ta 86.2 23 80.5 36 83.3 49 87.7 
il 76.8 24 79.4 37 80.5 50 84.7 
12 75.8 25 78.1 38 76.8 51 76.8 
13 90.8 26 73.5 39 89.3 
Highest—-90.8; Lowest—71.4 
Average Ist three holes—78.9; Average last three holes—81.1 
TABLE IV—Comparison of Irons from Other Shops 
1 2 3 } Ave. M. F BHN 
Outside—Soft 37 52 8 57 560 89.4 202 
Outside—Soft 59 60 54 56 573 87.3 212 
Outside—Steel 74 77 76 74 753 66.4 223 
Own—Soft 83.3 202 
Own—Soft 108.7 202 
Own—Soft 77.0 212 
Own-—Soft 89.3 217 
Own—Steel 76.0 228 
Own—Steel 70.0 we keg 
TABLE V—Old Irons 
1 2 3 j Ave M. F. BHN 
Roll Stand Base 
Libby 25 54 55 3 4 540 92.8 196 
Libby 35 37 34 34 34 348 144.0 170 
New 33 33 31 ol 320 156.0 156 
Roll Stand Slide 
Libby 25 34 31 B+ B.S 318 157.0 146 
Libby 35 34 35 34 33 340 147.0 156 
New 30 30 33 .30 .308 162.0 137 








annealed. Such a business to be 
found out after 25 years. (He is prob- 
ably: dead). 

The manufacturer of textile ma- 
chinery, like all other industrialists, 
has felt the pinch of competition. 
The days when you could throw 
away a casting and get another 
have passed into that dim vault of 
tradition where they are _ safely 
shelved alongside the perpetual mo- 
tion machine and processes for hard- 
ening copper. More important than 
competition are the increased de- 
mands of textile mills themselves; 
gear noise must be reduced, shafts 
must run truer, spindles must run 
with less vibration. All these mean 
closer tolerances, better materials, 
and they must be produced at at- 
tractive prices. A very definite in- 
fluence has been the introduction of 
a host of new fibers with new prop- 
erties and requiring new machinery. 
A lot of 100 frames, with several 
thousand parts per frame, is a mass 
production setup. All parts must go 
through the production line alike. 
One hard casting, requiring the rc- 
grinding of a single tool, may mean 
several hours of lost time in reset- 
ting an expensive tool assembly. 

At present, we hope temporarily, 
delivery dates on machinery are of 
vital importance. Castings that 
must be made over easily lengthen 
delivery dates. While this may re- 
sult in added revenue for telegraph 
and telephone companies, it means 
a disproportionate ioss both to the 
textile mill and machinery manu- 
facturers. Anything that will serve 
to give better control of manufac- 
turing processes will pay ample re- 
turns and machinability test- 
ing appears well worth the little 
time it takes to do it accurately. 


Manual of Commercial 
Laws in Revised Form 


@ Credit Manual of Commercial 
Laws, 1941, cloth, 800 pages 6 x 9 
inches; published by National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, 1 Park avenue, 
New York, at $6.50. 

This is the thirty-third edition of 
this reference work, which was com- 
piled to fill a definite need. At first 
it contained only a short compen- 
dium of the laws of contracts and 
sales and has grown steadily to its 
present impressive coverage. 

Revised and enlarged, the 1941 
edition has been provided with a 
thumbnail or dictionary index cut 
into the face, giving instant refer- 
ence to eight important divisions. 

Discussion of sales and use taxes 
in the several states, with a com- 
plete table showing important fea- 
tures of these levies is included. The 
new excess profits tax law is sum- 
marized by an authority in the ac- 
counting field. 
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Many methods of casting metals continuously have been an- 
nounced in recent years. One of the latest devised on a com- 
mercial scale for high quality as to physical and surface char- 
acteristics of the cast metal is the Goss process. The proce- 


dure followed and the apparatus employed are described 


@ WHEN MOLTEN metal first con- 
tacts the chill surface of the mold, a 
tender skin forms and tends to 
shrink away from the chill surface. 
This surface of the solid skin will 
tend to remain in contact with the 
chill surface as long as the ferro- 
static pressure of the partially solid 
and molten metal contained within 
the skin of solid metal exceeds the 
forces of contraction. However, a 
small air gap is continually form- 
ing as the skin constantly comes in 
contact with the mold wall and then 
shrinks away. This process is re- 
peated until the skin becomes strong 
enough to support the internal fer- 
rostatic pressure, after which the 
metal shrinks away, because of con- 
traction brought about by a decrease 


SO 


in temperature. When the air gap 
becomes more or less permanent, 
the extraction from the _ cooling 
metal is greatly reduced, because 
air is a poor conductor of heat. 

Because the solidified metal does 
not contact the surface of the mold 
uniformly but only at numerous 
points, adhesions result, which when 
severed, will cause undesirable flaws 
to develop on the surface. Surface 
defects, therefore, may develop due 
to the following: 

1. Bleeding, caused when the met- 
al shrinks away too far from the 
chill surface, with the result that 
the skin reheats repeatedly and 
molten metal from the interior rup- 
tures and leaks out. 

2. Surface fissures due to adhe- 


CELL Insulated feeder ladle 

and preforming cham- 

ber used for casting 
metal continuously 


SOLIDIFIED 
METAL 


otf Metals 


sions which are caused by the steel 
sticking to the wall of the mold. 

In a new process for casting met- 
al, devised and patented by Norman 
E. Goss, Youngstown, O., these and 
other phenomena taking place dur- 
ing solidification can be so con- 
trolled that these difficulties are 
overcome during the continuous 
casting of metals by the steady 
movement of the solidifying metal 
through a water-cooled mold, or die, 
open at each end. This is accom- 
plished in the following manner. 

Molten metal is maintained at a 
temperature slightly above the 
melting point in a so-called “feeder 
ladle,” which is well insulated. Heat 
is supplied by means of an electric 
are to keep the metal molten dur- 
ing the casting operation. In order 
to prevent the metal freezing in the 
pouring nozzle, sufficient heat is 
supplied to balance that loss by 
radiation. 

As the molten metal leaves the 
nozzle it enters a preforming cham- 
ber. The chill surface is a refrac- 
tory tile and is water-cooled by a 
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jacket surrounding it. The initial 
skin must be formed on a non- 
wetting surface or else it will stick 
at points, causing defects on the 
surface. Sufficient heat is removed 
in this chamber to cause a tender 
skin to form upon the column ot 
molten metal. 


After the formation of this tender 
skin the column of metal enters a 
casting chamber which is. water- 
cooled and made of copper or graph- 
ite. The tender skin is more dras- 
tically chilled in this chamber and 
therefore is considerably stronger. 
The copper surface is made nonwet- 
ting by the addition of some graphite 
though this is not always essential. 
The chill surface of this casting 
chamber is drastically cooled and 
preferably should be nonwetting. 
Feeder ports in the walls of the cast- 
ing chamber are provided with 
means for continuously feeding 
graphite or the like to the inner 
surface of chamber. As the tender 
skin which has formed upon the 
molten metal passes by a feeder 
port it rubs off a small amount of 
graphite which serves as a surface 
lubricant, 


Sticking Is Eliminated 


The graphite prevents the metal 
from sticking, reduces the friction 
between the metallic surface of the 
moving column of metal and the die 
surface, protects the surface of the 
metal from developing undesirable 
flaws, and protects the mold wall 
from galling and reduces the rate of 
fire crackling which occurs on the 
surface of the die. 

Further along the casting cham- 
ber the steel passes another lubrica- 
tion feeder port where greater force 
may be exerted since the skin is 
stronger and the air gap between the 
mold wall and surface of the steel 
is greater. At this point, the graph- 
ite not only lubricates the surface 
but also fills the air gap and thus 
improves the heat transfer. Conduc- 
tivity of graphite is far better than 
air. 

Recent experiments disclose that 
even when the skin of solid metal 


terior is thick the metal is still plas- 
tic. 

Hot metal leaving the mold has a 
skin strong enough to resist distor- 
tion. A protective atmosphere may 
surround the metal as it leaves the 
mola. When the metal is free of the 
pull-out rolls it is cut to the desired 
Jength and hot rolled. 

The casting process is started by 
placing a metal bar in the die. The 
meta! flow is then started by open- 
ing the stopper and placing the 
pinch rolls in operation. 

Slow casting of metal and of small 
cross section is advantageous in 
both the oxidized and open steels 
since it results in rapid solidification 
after casting, thereby affording the 
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Water-cooled die casting unit where 
the initial solid skin is formed on the 
metal 


finest grain size, less segregation 
and pipe. Slow casting of open 
steels permits the gases to pass off 
and gives thicker skinned ingots. 

The Goss method is similar to 
that used in the pioneer experiments 
of Rowley at the United States 
Horseshoe Co. in 1920 in that the 
feeder ladle is attached directly to 
the mold. Rowley’s machine worked 
for a certain short period, that is, 
lengths from 100 to 150 feet could 
be drawn continuously and then fail- 
ure would occur, the bar sticking 
in the mold being pulled apart by 
the rolls. 

Inspection disclosed the wall of 
the die was rough a short distance 
from the top. The chilled surfaces 


Photomicrograph of grain structure of 
2\/, x 9-inch slab-cast ingot made by the 
Goss process of continuous casting 





he wants to produce. 





picked up small particles of metal 
pulled off of the surface of the hot 
billet going through the molds and 
this made it necessary to dress the 


chill surface after only short runs 
thus making the process entirely too 
expensive. The introduction of 
graphite and the use of nonwetting 
chill surfaces overcame the diffi 
culty, which earlier was encoun- 
tered by Rowley. 

In Greenidge’s patent No. 2,206,888, 
the mold wall is coated with a layer 
of rolling mill lubricant before cast 
ing is started. It is claimed that the 
grease lasts a long time because the 
mold walls are cooled drastically 
and little oxygen is present to burn 
the grease. He states that the cok- 
ing of grease or lubricant facilitates 
the removal of solidified metal from 
the mold. 

In the Goss graphite is 
supplied continuously at various 
stages or levels thus affording the 
use of a long mold and greater cast- 
ing speed. In the Junghns process 
short molds are used since the lubri- 
cant in the form of a high flash 
point oil is introduced along the hot 
edge of the mold. 


process 


+ 


Process Speeds 
Making of Steel 


@ A new method of making steel} 
by the open hearth process, which 
is said to produce a cleaner steel in 
a shorter heating time and with 
less consumption of added materials 
than heretofore, is the subject of a 
patent issued to Charles H. Herts 
Jr. of Bethlehem, Pa. The process, 
patent rights to which are assigned 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., in thus 
raising steel production, may speed 
rearmament. 

The method is based on control] 
ling the iron oxide content of the 
by a procedure which gives 
time for making additions 
charge, for dissolving the 
additions and permitting them to 
react. The amount of iron oxide 
in the slag at the end of the heat 
ing treatment is said to be con 
trolled by the ratio of lime to silica 


slag 
more 
to the 


added to the charge of scrap metal 


being converted into steel. 

In the new method, samples are 
taken at half-hour intervals before 
the charge has completely melted. 
The iron oxide content of these 


samples is analyzed chemically and 


the viscosity or stickiness of the 


molten metal measured. 


From these measurements and 


with the aid of a chart on which 
viscosity is plotted against iron ox 


ide content, the steelmaker can 


quickly determine how much lime, 


sand or iron oxide to add to get 


the desired range of iron oxide in 


the slag for the particular steel 


















Fig. 3—This bronze-welded jig, left, is being used for shaping the ends of a tubu- 
lar member. Fig. 4—Floor space is conserved by supplying oxygen and acetylene 


the welding stations through 


jrop rings like this shown at right 


How Piper Aircraft Uses an Improved Technique for 


Welding Chrome-Moly Steel 


In this section, Mr. Eckman details produc- 





tion welding work employing the excess 
acetylene welding method, a metallurgical 
discussion of which appeared in STEEL, Feb. 


10, 1941, p. 80... . Gas is delivered to 124 
welding stations without obstructing floor 
areas. Special fixtures permit fuselages to 
be positioned and moved along line for fast, 


(Concluded from Last Week) 

@ Welding Applications: Up to this 
point, the basic problems and met 
allurgy of welding chromium-mo 
lybdenum tubing by the oxyacety- 
lene process have been presented at 
some length. This is because the 
greatest amount of welding is done 
on this material. Now details of 
actual production will be presented. 
In our plant, we use about 85 differ 
ent sizes of tubing ranging from % 
to 2 inches in diameter. Wall thick 
nesses vary from 1/64 to ‘'s-inch. 

Stock tubing, received in lengths 
of from 12 to 20 feet, is cut to size 
and then shaped for assembly. At 
this stage of production, welding is 
encountered for the first time.» The 
various jigs used for holding the 
tubing during the shaping opera- 
tions are fabricated in the tool de- 
partment by bronze welding, a proc- 


84 


efficient welding 


By HANFORD ECKMAN 


Production Manager and 


Superintendent 


Piper Aircraft Corr 


ess which is particularly effective 
for this type of work because of its 
great flexibility and speed. More 
than 400 jigs are used in shaping 
the tubing before assembly. Fig. 3 
shows one of the jigs in use while 
forming the ends of a tubular mem- 
ber. 

From this point, the various tubu- 
lar memopers are transported to 
the adjacent fuselage and _ bench 
welding departments for fabrica- 


From paper presented at twenty-firs! 
annual meeting of the American Weld 
ing society, Oct. 20-25, 1940, Cleveland 


tion into component aircraft parts. 
Manifolded oxygen and generated 
acetylene are supplied through a 
piping system which terminates in 
a number of strategically located 
drop rings similar to the one shown 
in Fig. 4. These drops provide at 
present for a total of 124 welding 
stations, all of which are so posi- 
tioned as to provide a maximum ef- 
fective working range for each op- 
erator. In addition, the method of 
suspension from above prevents val- 
uable floor space from being ob- 
structed all the way along the line. 

In the fuselage department, the 
shaped sections of tubing are first 
set up in jigs for tack welding. 
General views of this stage of con- 
struction are shown in Figs. 5 and 
6. The jigs are of reasonably heavy, 
rigid construction and were designed 
along three basic principles: To 
provide for exact positioning of the 
tubular members and for clamping 
them in place until they are joined; 
wherever there is a possibility of 
unfavorable warpage taking place, 
provision is made to keep the body 
of the metal cool during welding; 
yet their construction prevents the 
edges to be joined from becoming 
unduly chilled. 

On completion of the tack weld- 
ing, fuselages are mounted for and 
aft in wheeled dollies like that shown 
in Fig. 7, and are passed along to 
the finish-welding section of the 
fuselage department. Here all tack 
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To the Metal Working Industries 
it is not news that the present 
demand for steel is enormous. 
Industry will do its share of car- 
rying forward the National 
Defense program. At the same 
time it must provide for the needs 
of a nation with the world's high- 
est standards of living. All this 
requires large quantities of steel. 


During its ten years of existence, 
Republic Steel has been con- 
stantly improving equipment, 
enlarging capacity, training men. 
Now this organization is setting 
new records for the production of 
steel ... records of which our men 
of steel are proud. 

In both mills and offices the men 
of Republic are doing their level 
best to serve the nation with steel 
—first line of national defense. 


PRESIDENT 










Three 13,500-gallon milk tanks 
made by welding Republic 


\\ Enduro Stainless Steel Sheets. 


Wherever food products must be processed, 
ENDURO’ is the answer. The consumer 
demands freedom from contamination and 
retention of natural flavor of product. The 
processor insists upon long equipment 
life, freedom from product spoilage, low 
cleaning and maintenance costs. The 
equipment maker requires a uniform ma- 
terial to spin, form, forge, machine, weld 
—to fashion into useful shape. Republic 


ENDUERO is that material. 


“The Fabrication of ENDURO” is a handy book —a practical 
time- and money-saver in any shop. May we send your copy? 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


General Offices: Cleveland, O. 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION * CULVERT DIVISION *« NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION * UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION * TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


REPUBLIC ENDURO . 


STAINLESS STEEL 


SHEETS - STRIP - PLATES - BARS - RODS - WIRE - TUBING - NUTS -— RIVETS 
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finished by experienced 
operators. ‘Their task is facilitated 
by being able to rotate the entire 
fuselage in the dolly, thus obtaining 
the best possible welding position 
for each joint. 

The total number of steel welds 
in clusters, fittings and turtle decks 
in a given airplane varies according 
to the model, but the average num- 
ber is close to 150. In addition, 
bronze welds for some of the smaller 
fittings, guides for control cables 
and other similar parts average 
over 200. In these latter operations, 
production has been considerably 


welds are 


speeded by use of a vapor flux dis- 
penser. 





Fig. 7—Finish welding in wheeled dol- 

lies like this is fast work because a 

single point mounting fore and aft per- 

mits the entire fuselage to be rotated as 
1 unit to any position desired. Wheels 

permit easy motion along 
line of work 


on dollies 


Automatic Fluxing: This piece of 
equipment is connected between the 
regulator or hydraulic back-pressure 
valve and the blowpipe so all the 
acetylene used passes through the 
dispenser. The acetylene, as it flows 
toward the blowpipe, bubblesthrough 
a special liquid flux within the 
dispenser and picks up the required 
amount of flux in vapor form. 
The vapor flux then passes 
through the hose and blow- 
pipe directly to the _ point of 
welding where the required fluxing 
is produced upon the parts being 
joined. Application of the flux is 
thus automatically and mechanical- 
ly controlled. No more than the 
required amount of flux can be de- 
posited and it is placed at the exact 
point where wanted. Thus waste 
from excessive flux is eliminated, 
and sound bronze welds of excellent 
appearance are speedily obtained. 

Bench Welding: As the fuselages 
are being constructed, the bench- 
welding department is busy fabri- 
cating fittings and hundreds of small 
assemblies. The necessary opera- 
tions here include fusion welding 
of chromium-molybdenum steel and 
Stainless steel as well as_ bronze 
welding. The operator in Fig. 8 
is welding a chromium-molybdenum 
steel axle assembly for the landing 
gear. 

Other parts welded from. this 
material include motor supports as 
in Fig. 9, control-stick torque tubes; 
fire-wall supports; wing compres- 








sion webs; tail-surface assemblies, 
including elevators, rudders, fins 
and stabilizers; bell-crank brackets; 
and many other parts. Stainless 
steel welding on present models is 
confined to mufflers, auxiliary fuel 
tanks, and exhaust manifolds, Fig. 
10. 

Our assembly operations, in a 
plant with an area of 140,000 square 
feet, cannot be called _ strictly 
straight line because two floors are 
used. However, major assemblies 
are moved through the shop by 
means of an overhead conveyor Sys- 
tem (see STEEL, Sept. 23, 1940, 
p. 74) which terminates in the final 
assembly department and our layout 
is organized so all assemblies, sub- 
assemblies and single parts arrive 
in the various departments at the 
precise moment to insure smooth 
production. Our potential capacity 
is about 600 planes a month. 

Summarizing: It would seem 
that welded tubular design at the 
present moment is still the most sat- 
isfactory method of construction 
for light airplanes. In fabrication 
of component parts from the widely 
employed chromium - molybdenum 
tubing, welding by the excess acety- 
lene method has largely supplant- 
ed fusion welding by the neutral 
flame method for several important 
reasons: The excess acetylene meth- 
od is faster, and it permits more 
attention to be given to rod man- 
ipulation. (See STEEL, Feb. 10, 
1941, p. 80, for discussion of metal- 
lurgical factors involved.) Welding 
is carried on at a lower temperature, 
thereby resulting in reduced grain 
growth with corresponding improved 
physical properties in the weld. 

Because the newer process is 
adaptable to either the forehand or 
the backhand technique, it can as- 
sist materially in overcoming ex- 


Fig. 5—Closeup of chrome-moly tubing being welded in an angle-iron jig, left 
Fig. 6—Bronze welding is employed widely in making jigs such as this one at right, 


for welding tubing to make fuselage assemblies 




















HE Capitol Brass Works 

Division of Bohn Aluminum 
& Brass Corp. makes the kind of plumbers’ brass 
goods that helps to bring chrome-plated beauty to 
modern kitchens and bathrooms. The metal clean- 
ing operation prior to plating involves some special 
problems, one of which is the removal of the buffing 
compound used to polish the brass castings. 


Too strong a metal cleaner could discolor the 
brass, yet ordinary cleaners were not effective. But 
one of the Pennsalt Cleaners was found to be com- 
pletely effective, safe, and ...exceedingly economical. 


Other Pennsylvania Salt Chemical 
Products used in large quantity 
by industry 


Anhydrous Ferric Chloride Carbon Tetrachloride 


Mineral Acids Kryolith Soda Ash 


Caustic Soda Sal Ammoniac Acid-Proof Cements 





By saving time and materials, it saves an average 
of $170.35 per month in the cost of a single metal 


cleaning operation. 


This is but one example of what the Pennsalt 
Cleaners are doing for many industries. They have 
won their place in each plant by doing a better job at 
lower cost. For heavy-duty operations there is 
Orthosil, the original product in this line. For varied 
and extreme requirements there is a series of other 
Pennsalt Cleaners that meet every need with lab- 


oratory preci sion. 


They all have tremendous dissolving and emulsify- 
ing action; unusual lasting power; and insure quic!. 
efficient cleaning. Why not test their savings in your 
own processes? Write Dept. E. Pennsalt Cleaner 
Division, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Widener 
Building, Phila., Pa. 


PENNSALT 


CLEANERS FOR INDUSTRY 





PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MANUFACTURING COMPAN Y 
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pansion and contraction problems. 
Finally, the carburizing or reducing 
atmosphere of the excess acetylene 


flame tends to eliminate a decar- 
burized surface on the tubing at 
the weld. 


A second important aid in speed- 
ing the production of light planes 
is the vapor flux dispenser previous. 
ly described. This piece of apparat- 
us makes fluxing for bronze welding 
completely automatic by mechan- 
ically delivering the exact amount 
of flux at the actual point of weld- 
ing and at the precise moment it is 
needed thus greatly eliminating 
the human element in this respect. 
It results in bronze welds speedily 
made and of a uniformly sound and 
excellent appearance. 


Adhesives Make Strong 
Metal-to-Metal Bonds 


@ Two adhesive solutions made of 
Vinylite resins, and which produce 
unusually strong, impact-resistant 
metal-to-metal or phenolic-to-phenol- 
ic bonds, are now available accord- 
ing to Plastics division of Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 East 
Forty-second street, New York. 
They both are thermoplastic ce- 
menting agents of high quality and 
can be used for assembling either 
molded or laminated phenolic mate- 
rials. 

Designated as XL-5041 and XL- 
5075, the former is a 24.5 per cent 
solution of a modified polyvinyl 
acetate in toluol, and the latter, a 
28 per cent solution of the same 
resinous material in methyl] acetate. 
Both produce strong bonds, and the 
choice of which to use depends only 
upon the speed of drying required, 
the XL-5075 adhesive drying consid- 
erably faster. 

The bond strength of the adhe- 
sives is remarkably high. Tension 
tests of metal samples bonded indi- 
cate a shear strength of the order 
of 6000 pounds per square inch. In 
addition, parts bonded are able to 
withstand sharp blows. 


Takes the ‘‘Clang’’ 
Out of Copper 


@ At a meeting of the American 
Physical society in New York, Dr. 
Thomas A. Read, Westinghouse 
research physicist, performed a 
“neat” scientific trick, according to 
the New York Times. He picked 
up a bar of cast copper, tapped it 
with a hammer and made it sing 
like a tuning fork. Then he picked 
up a similar bar which had been 
slightly squeezed in a press, tapped 
that and got only a dull “clunk.” 
Merely dropping a bar on a table 
was also enough to take the “clang” 
out of it. Pounding or cold-working 
the copper restored the “clang.” 
No one knows why copper should 
lose and regain its musical quality 


in this way. According to Dr. Read, 
dislocated copper atoms probably 
stifle the ability to ring. 

“If given a chance,” he says “the 
atoms of copper will arrange them- 
selves in perfect rows and layers 
as they cool slowly from the mol- 
ten state or during the careful 
heat treatment of a solid piece of 
metal. They join hands, so to 
speak, to form an ideal latticework. 
When they are struck they vibrate 
in unison. We hear the vibration 
as a musical note.” 

When this latticework is jarred 
by dropping or squeezing the bar, 
some of the atoms are pushed out 
of place. These disturbed atoms 
can move about, and as they move 
they can absorb the musical vibra- 
tions. 

Dr. Read believes that his studies 
of copper’s elusive “clang” may 
help metallurgists to improve their 
alloys and may help reveal why 
some metals are hard and others 
soft, thus aiding the metallurgist to 
make better alloys. In his labora- 
tory, he uses alternating current 
to set up vibrations in short copper 
bars no longer than lead pencils. 
He is thus able to measure the 
amount of energy needed to keep 
a bar oscillating between 30,000 and 
40,000 vibrations a second—too high 
a pitch to be heard. 


Develops Light Weight 
Stainless Armor Plate 


w@ A new type of light weight armor 
plate is announced by Colonial Al- 
loys Co., East Somerset and Martha 
streets, Philadelphia. A surface 
hardness up to 1000 brinell can be 
produced. The process is an elec- 
trical and chemical one. Total thick- 
ness of the plate and depth of the 
hardened portion can be controlled 
over wide ranges. The material is 
said not to shatter under impact. 

With a heat dispersion rate said 
to be several times greater than 
steel armor plate, penetration of a 
projectile due to a plastic state 
formed by frictional heat is re 
duced. The new material takes an 
exceptionally high polish before it 
is hardened and retains this high 
polish after hardening to afford a 
surface of maximum resistance to 
corrosion, pitting and _ oxidation. 
Also it causes bullets to glance off, 
preventing “biting” into the metal 
to start penetration. Physical and 
chemical characteristics are said to 
make the surface resistant to ice 
formation also. 

Material can be supplied in many 
forms, including’ sheets, plates, 
tubes, angles, extrusions and others. 
There need be no production bottle- 
neck on this material since each 


aircraft factory can have its own 
processing plant. Heat-treating op- 
erations or expensive equipment are 
not necessarv. 
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Revamping Old Stacks with Modern 


Equipment Increases Output 


Installation of replaceable inwall lining affords an increase of 27 per 


cent in the volume above the mantle of the furnace, a net saving in 


the fuel consumption of 400 pounds of coke per ton of iron, and a 


reduction in the amount of flue dust blown over into the dust catcher 


@ ADDITIONAL output from pres- 
ent blast furnaces or the building of 
additional stacks is necessitated by 
the national defense program. If new 
blast furnaces are to be built to meet 
this situation they will likely be 
additions to existing plants, while 
if they are constructed to meet ex- 
panding domestic requirements, the 
location in most cases will be select- 
ed with a view to future market 
requirements, and at locations where 
future supply of ore and scrap iron 
can be assembled cheaply. 

Under these’ circumstances it 
would be a much better economic 
policy to revamp present blast fur- 
naces in accordance wth the modern 
inventions and improvements that 
would increase the output of the 
great majority of our present stacks 
from 25 to 30 per cent of their pres- 
ent capacity. This has been done 
on a few cases and is a _ proved 
method. 


Most Furnaces Large Enough 


Most blast furnaces are already 
large enough to get increased pro- 
duction by simply using thin self- 
replaceable linings, thereby increas- 
ing the heating surface above the 
bosh in many cases aS much as 
25 per cent, while at the same time 
reducing flue dust losses to a mini- 
mum. It is well known that fiue 
dust losses in many instances run 
as high as 500 pounds per ton of 
iron produced and especially when 
furnaces are blown for maximum 
output as is always done when the 
metal is badly needed. 

Another feature that should have 
serious consideration at this parti- 
cular time is the fact that it is 
unnecessary to blow out a furnace 
merely because of inwall failings, 
inasmuch as the inwall in any blast 
furnace can be rebuilt from the 
outside at a large saving of time 
and material. The blast furnace 
industry as a whole has been loathe 
to accept this principle, although 
it is a proved fact. One comnanvyv 
which produced 1400 tons of iron 
per day on six or seven 13-foot 
blast furnaces is producing the same 
tonnage on two of the old 13-foot 
furnaces and two rebuilt 14 %-foot 
furnaces, all equipped with replace- 
able linings. The greatly increased 
area at the top stockline makes 
a net difference of 27 per cent in 
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volume above the mantle with a 
flue dust loss of less than 10 pounds 
of metal per ton of iron and a net 
saving in coke consumption of 400 
pounds per ton of iron produced. 


This figure has been determined by 
careful auditing over a period of 


several years. The same principle 
has been applied on other furnaces 
all of which report similar results. 
A number of furnaces have been 
abandoned and scrapped on the 
theory that they would not be 
needed to meet the demands for 
a number of years. 

Many stacks at present have in 
sufficient hot blast capacity to get 
maximum tonnage. They can be 
equipped with thin replaceable lin 
ings to secure enlarged volume 
above the mantle, but some addi 
tional blowing power will be re- 
quired. The output can be increased 
quickly and at limited expense, thus 
preventing the use of new material 
that is needed at present for other 
purposes and obviating over-build- 
ing of iron producing capacity that 
may not be needed when this emerg 
ency is past. 





U.S. Ships Feature Air Gap Drives 





@ This 12!/2-ton steel “spider web,” part of one of the 22 newly developed Westing- 
house electric couplings that will drive 11 United States merchant marine cargo 
ships now under construction, serves to “cushion” reduction gears against ithe 


pulsations of power from the diesel engines. 


A 1/4-inch air gap separating the 


unit from a smaller wheel will be the only connection in the ships between the 


engine and propeller. 


The interaction of magnetic forces set up by electrical 


energy in the gap between the two wheels causes the propeller-connected outer 


wheel to revolve with the inner wheel coupled to the engine. 


The coupling is 


said to increase the maneuverability of the ships and also causes substantial 


reductions to be made in the weight and size of gears. 


Because the couplings 


act as disconnecting clutches which can disengage the engines from the gears 
immediately, a multiengined ship can be driven with half its engines pulling 
forward and the other half in reverse 













Savings of approximately 12 hours per set can be obtained in the production 


milling of cams for automatic screw machines on this setup shown above by 


using a duplicator control 


Duplicator Control Cuts Milling 


Time of Screw-Machine Cams 


@ MILLING automatic screw ma- 
chine cams by a_ duplicator-con- 
trolled standard milling machine has 
cut machining time over 80 per cent. 
It also has released a machine oper- 
ator’s helper for other work—an im- 
portant consideration in the current 
defense program. 

This process, which employs a 
standard duplicating mechanism 
manufactured by the Detroit Univer- 
sal Duplicator Co., 217 St. Aubin, 
Detroit, was developed by Greenlee 
Brothers & Co., Rockford, Ill. No 
special training on the part of the 
machine operator is required. 


Mills Three Kinds of Cams 


The setup is employed for milling 
three kinds of cams: Integral drum 
type; stock feed (bolted-on drum 
type); and cross feed (edge or disk 
type). After the cam drum has 
been set up, the stock feed and cross 
feed cams are merely bolted to it for 
machining. Thus the equipment 
can be used economically in making 
a small number of cams. The ac- 
companying photograph shows a 
No. 5 Cincinnati milling machine 
set up for cam milling. The cam 
track in the drum already has been 
milled. 

The duplicating control (at right) 
is attached to the transverse feed, 
while an electric tracing mechanism 
is mounted on a bracket attached to 
the bed in such a position that the 
finger can follow the contour of the 
developed cam. As the cam rotates 


90 


during the operation of the machine 
the tracer transmits a continuous 
series of interrupted electric im- 
pulses to a solenoid-controlled hy- 
draulic valve in the duplicator con- 
trol, which in turn actuates the table 
feed as required to generate the 
cam. 

Once the cutting tool feed is 
set by the operator, it requires no 
further attention during the course 
of one complete cut. Milling a typi- 
cal cam path from the solid in two 
cuts requires but 90 minutes by this 
process, as compared with a total of 
9 hours for operator and helper 
when manual control is employed. 
Depth of cut of the cam path in this 
case is about %-inch with width of 
1% inches. 


ASTM Index Covers 
All 1940 Standards 


@ A 172-page publication entitled 
“Index to ASTM Standards, Includ- 


ing Tentative Standards” issued re- 
cently by American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, 260 South Broad 
street, Philadelphia, gives informa- 
tion on all of the 952 standards as 
of Dec. 1, 1940. It is of service to 
anyone wishing to ascertain whether 
the society has issued standard 
specifications, test methods, or defi- 
nitions covering a particular engi- 
neering material or subject, and it 
is of help in locating the standards 
in the volumes where they appear. 


Monarch Alloys Develops 
New Bearing Bronze 


@ A new bearing bronze known 
as Monarch metal, produced for a 
wide range of bearing and seal ap 
plications, is announced by Monarch 
Alloys Co., Ravenna, O. Alloyed in 
various high-lead combinations, its 
elements are combined in a hermeti- 
cally sealed crucible which protects 
them from contact with furnace 
gases or oxygen while they are 
melting—then they are water-cooled 
by means of a secret process. 

Because hard abrasive tin and 
lead oxides are prevented in the 
melting and casting process, bear- 
ings made of this metal will run 
with less friction heat and noise 
than those made of ordinary high- 
lead bronze. The secret cooling proc- 
ess used in its manufacture causes 
better dispersion and nodulation of 
lead, consequently the lead will not 
flow under heat. 

Though the lead content of the 
metal is unusually high, tests show 
it to be superior in hardness and 
compression resistance to other lead, 
tin and copper alloys. The bearings 
of this metal are easier and safer 
to break in when new and do not 
need a graphite solution to prevent 
them from galiing and seizing dur- 
ing the period, 

The process of producing this met- 
al can be applied to the production 
of other nonferrous metals with 
substantial increases in their value 
as bearing materials. At present 
the company is experimenting with 
aluminum, 


At left. 100-diameter micrograph of 

ordinary high-grade bearing bronze. 

The large particles visible throughout 

are lead. At right, 100-diameter micro- 

graph of Monarch metal. Note the much 
finer lead dispersion 

















High-Explosive Shell 


(Concluded from Page 62) 


rotation in the same direction, the 
frictional force between rolls and 
steel may be resolved into com- 
ponents respectively parallel and at 
right angles to the piece. Thus, 
while rolling is being accomplished 
by the action of the latter com- 
ponent, a continuous forward mo- 
tion is given the work in the di- 
rection of its own axis by the com- 
ponent F (sine of the angle A) 
where F is the frictional force be- 
tween steel and rolls. This is the 
basis of the Mannesmann process 
of making seamless rolled tubes, 
which in its turn is the forerunner 
of the Assel mill used in the Witter 
cross-roll method of making shell. 
It is interesting to observe that the 
evolutionary progress of the shell- 
making art, at least in one of its 
important manifestations, has _ fol- 
lowed the lines of seamless tube de- 
velopment. 


Mannesmann Process for Seam- 
less Tubes: A solid cylindrical bil- 
let of mild steel is raised to forg- 
ing heat and passed through conical 
rollers, the axes of which are set at 
a slight angle. The rolls rotate at 
a high velocity in the same direction 
causing the block to revolve and at 
the same time imparting to it a 
forward motion in the direction of 
the larger ends of the conical roll- 
ers. To prevent the work being 
forced out laterally, three rolls are 
actually used, two of which are 
known as the working rolls, the 
third being merely a guide or pres- 
sure roll. 

The action of the rolis may be ex- 
plained sonewhat as icllows: The 
cylindrical billet, being larger in 
diameter than the siaallest distance 
between the rolls, is seized and 
caused to rotate with a helical mo- 
tion. Since the diameter of the 
rolls constantly increases from the 
point where the distance between 
them is least and where gripping of 
the billet took place, there is a ten- 
dency to impart an ever increasing 
velocity to the periphery of the 
block. In the semi-plastic state of 
the metal, this drawing out of the 
periphery results in the formation 
of a tube from the sclid billet. 

Indeed it is possible, by this means, 
to produce a tube with closed ends, 
provided that the encs of the bil- 
let are reduced before rolling to a 
diameter which is less than the least 
distance between the rolls so no ac- 
tion takes place at the ends. The 
process as described, however, fails 
to produce tubes of uniform wall 
thickness and of a smooth interior. 
It has therefore been found neces- 
sary to roll out the tube over a 
conical mandrel which rotates with 
the tube as it is formed. Use of 
the mandrel gives the uniform wall 
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TABLE I—Typical Operating Costs for Shell Forging 





Per M Per Hour 
Press punch maintenance $4.50 $1.08 
Mill Mandrell and roll maintenance 2.25 54 
Labor of four men at $1.00 per hour 1.00 
Power—325 kilowatts at lc 3.25 
Total direct operating cost per hour $8.87 
Total direct operating cost per 75-millimeter forging 3.7¢ 

thickness and smooth interior re- of working blanks through the 


quired. 

The Next Step—The Assel Mill: 
Under date Dec. 7, 1937, patent No. 
2,101,357 was granted to Walter J. 
Assel, Canton, O., for a cross-roll 
mill of which the details are set 
forth in the accompanying plates 
I, IJ and III. Fig. 4 is an end view 
looking at the rear or delivery end 
of the mill. Fig. 5 exhibits a sec- 
tion through the rolls, and Fig. 6 
shows a cross-sectional side eleva- 
tion. The work proceeds from left 
to right in this view. Fig. 7 is a 
plan view of the working rolls as 
they appear from above the mill. 
Fig. 8 is a detail of one roll, show- 
ing the nature of the contact be- 
tween the roll and the tube. 

Remembering that the original 
Mannesmann process was designed 
to produce a tube from a solid billet 
by an increase in the peripheral 
speed of the rolls with the for- 
ward movement of the work, ob- 
serve that, if we start with a tube 
and merely desire to change wall 
thickness, the action may be re- 
versed by tapering the rolls in the 
opposite direction to prevent enlarge- 
ment and to promote longitudinal 
extension of the tube, thinning the 
walls simultaneously. The principal 
function of the “hump,” Fig. 8, is 
to center the blank and to reduce 
the wall thickness while the “un- 
reeling” action or longitudinal 
lengthening takes place in the later 
stages of the process or further to 
the right on the same rolls in Fig. 
8. 

Advantages of the Assel mill com- 
pared with the roller draw bench 
are iis ability to be widely adjusted 
to handle tubes of many different 
sizes, the absence of out-of-round 
tubes as a result of wear of the 
rolls, and the elimination cf any pos- 
sibility of marks on the work aris- 
ing from the parting or open spaces 
between the rolls. 

The Witter Cross Roll-——A Logical 
Development: In developing the Wit- 
ter shell forging process, certain 
major objectives were established, 
including a reduction in investment 
for a given output, the making of 
substantial savings in weight of 
carcass due to the accuracy with 
which the forging was _ produced, 
and the largest possible production 
per square foot of floor space. 

Costs: <A typical setup might in- 
clude a mechanical press capable 


range from 75 to 105-millimeter and 
having a capacity of two-hundred- 
forty 75-millimeter cups per hour; 
and one cross roll unit, complete 
with sizing roll, also having a ca 
pacity of two-hundred-forty 75 milli- 
meter shells per hour: Total first 
cost of the two machines, including 
electrical equipment, would be near 
$75,000. Operating costs might be 
as shown in Table I. 

Uses a Third Less Steel: With re- 
gard to savings in weight, the 22- 
pound billet normally aceptable in 
the case of the 75-millimeter has 
been reduced to 16 pounds, and in 
stead of the 53-pound billet for the 
105, a carcass weighing only 37 
pounds has been successfully pro- 
duced—both are significant savings. 

As in the Assel mill, the action 
of the Witter cross-roll mill is such 
that the pierced blank on entering 
the mill is rolled over a mandrel, 
the rolling being done by means of 
three “hump” rolls similar to those 
previously described. Each roll is 
separately adjusted as to relative 
angle with respect to the other rolls. 
All are driven through a speed re- 
ducer by means of a motor, the mo- 
tor torque reaching the rolls by 
means of the three shafts shown 
in the side view of the mill. These 
shafts are provided with universal 
joints at both ends to permit chang- 
ing the angularity of the rolls, in- 
dividually and collectively. As may 
be gathered from the foregoing, the 
design of the mill embodies no new 
principles, but adapts those which 
have been successfully applied 


Introduces Lubricant 
For “‘Hot’’ Bearings 


g@ A method of lubricating bearings 
operating at high temperatures is 
announced by Acheson Colloids 
Corp., Port Huron, Mich. It im- 
proves lubrication under conditions 
wherein the oil or other vehicle is 
vaporized at the particular tempera- 
ture of operation, as in ovens or fur- 
naces. It also does not leave a resi- 
due or generate objectionable 
fumes. 

The lubricant consists of about 
0.2 to 2 per cent by weight of Dag 
colloidal graphite, a nonflocculating 
graphite dispersed in a suitable vola- 
tile vehicle. The colloidal graphite 
penetrates wherever the volatile ve- 
hicle will penetrate. 
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In Copper-Bearing High-Tensile Steels by 


Many fabricators appear to be 
overlooking an important charac- 
teristic of low-alloy high-tensile 
steels containing 1 to 2 per cent 
copper. By a precipitation hard- 


ening treatment, tensile strengths can be increased 20,000 
to 25,000 pounds per square inch, yield points similarly in- 
creasing. Hardness is increased as much as 70 brinell with 
Such a steel can 


freedom from distortion and mass effect. 


be cold formed in the most ductile, normalized or hot-rolled 
condition, followed shortly by precipitation hardening to 


the maximum strength 


® COPPER has frequently been rec. 
ommended as an alloying element 
for steel, and some investigation al- 
ready has been done on the precipi- 
tation hardening of steels contain- 
ing from 1 to 2 per cent copper. The 
straight copper. steels, however, 
have not been used extensively. The 
precipitation-hardening characteris 
tics of complex steels containing ap- 
preciable amounts of copper are 
rarely used. A satisfactory surface 
is difficult to produce on_ the 
straight copper steels, and undoubt 
edly this has discouraged their use. 

During recent years, many steels 
in the low-alloy high-tensile group, 
designed primarily for use in the 
hot-rolled condition, have had 
enough copper in them to be sus- 
ceptible to precipitation hardening. 
Little emphasis has been placed on 
the possibility of strengthening 
those steels containing substantial 


publication No. 1213, 
Mining and Metal- 
29 West Thirty- 


From. technical 
American Institute of 
lurgical Engineers Inc., 
ninth street, New York 


amounts of copper by precipitation 


hardening. 


Early investigators studying this 
found that the higher car- 
content decreased the 


subject 
bon 


Obtaining a 25 Per Cent Strength Increase 


PRECIPITATION 
HARDENING 


By J. W. HALLEY 


Metallurgist 
Inland Steel Co. 
East Chicago, Ind 


hardening at various temperatures 
for different steels containing 1 per 
cent copper. Various investigators 
studying the relationship between 
time and temperature for maximum 
hardening obtained considerable 
variation in their results. However, 
there is a certain correlation. 

For many precipitation-hardening 
alloys it has been found that a plot 
of the reciprocal of the abhsolute 

(Please turn to Page 102) 
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TABLE 


I—Physical 
of Low-Silicon Copper-Nickel-Phosphorus Steel No. 2 


Properties Obtained by Precipitation-Hardening 





Yield Tensile 
Tem- Strength, Strength, Elongation teduction Rockwell 
perature Time of Lb. per Lb. per in 2 in., of Area, Hard- 
Deg. Fahr Treatment Sq. In. Sq. In. Per Cent Per Cent ness, B 
800 32 hr. 81,470 98,650 27.0 62.2 93 
900 2 hr. 30 min. 80,200 93,800 26.0 64.0 90.5 
1000 1 hr. 76,640 92,100 27.8 65.8 89 
1100 36 min. 74,300 88,900 27.0 65.6 88 
1200 7 min. 73.730 86,420 28.00 67.4 86.5 
Note: Normalized, this low silicon steel No. 2 had a tensile strength of 74,720 


pounds per 


square inch, yield strength of 58,750 pounds per square inch. 





Fig. 1. (Left)—Aging of steel No. 1. 
shown as functions of temperature and time of aging 


Fig. 2. (Right)—Aging of steel No. 2, containing lowest amount of silicon. 
this steel requires approximately half the time of steel No. 1 to attain maximum 
hardness. Here also tensile strength and yield strength are shown as functions 


Here tensile strength and yield strength are 


Note 


of temperature and time of aging 
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“We're using U-S:S Copper 


Steel Sheets on this job 





HE national preparedness program 
has called for additions and im- 
provements in many plants and fac- 
tories, and while the nature of this work 
calls for speed, ultimate permanency is 
The 


must “pull its weight over the long haul” 


important, too. invested dollar 
—today as well as any other time. That’s 
why U-S-S Copper Steel Sheets have 
been chosen, time and again, for many 
of the fabricating jobs connected with 
plant and factory expansion work — 
such as roofing, siding, heating and air- 
housings, smoke 


conditioning ducts, 


stacks, ventilators, utility buildings of 


USS COPPER STEEL SHEETS 


BECAUSE IT’S GOT 10 LAST!” 


all kinds and various other equipment 
exposed to weather. 

For utility, fast construction on the 
job, and long life, too- -the first choice 
has been U-S-S Copper Steel Sheets. 
Extensive tests conducted by the 


A.S.T.M. over 


prove that corrosion-resisting Copper 


a period of 21 vears, 
Steel, when exposed to atmospheric 
conditions, lasts more than tw ice as long 
as other comparable materials. 

U-S‘S COPPER STEEL SHEETS are available 
in all important cities. Your request 
mailed to any of the companies below 


will bring complete information. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsbureh 


Scully Steel 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, 
TENNESSEE COAL, 


Products Company, 


San 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, 


Chicago, ¥ arehouse Distributors 









































ROOFING & ROOF VENTILATORS 


HERE’S THE PROOF! 


UNCOATED COPPER STEEL 
91% SOUND AFTER 21 YRS. 


COPPER STEEL 
91% SOUND 
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nited States Steel Export Company, 
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mM NON-COPPER STEEL 


11% SOUND 


OPEN HEARTH 
NON-COPPER IRON 
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Straightening Press 


®@ Denison Engineering Co., Colum. 
bus, O., has introduced a type DLSC2 
hydraulic straightening press adapt 
ed to a wide range of production 
straightening operations. It will 
handle round bars, flats, tubes, 
structural shapes, castings and fin- 
ished parts on a production or small 
lot basis with equal speed, precision 
and efficiency. Self-contained and 
“modernized,” it is free of projec- 
tions and more convenient to op- 
erate. The press ram is threaded 








internally for attaching bending or 
straightening tools, and _ standard 
bolsters are provided with a slot fo1 
locating bending or straightening 
anvils, spinning rolls, gaging equip- 
ment or other tools. The ram and 
cylinder assembly is located in the 
upper part of the C frame. The 
directional control valve and its op- 
erating mechanism are incorporated 
in the upper part of the vertical 
column of the frame. The motor, 
pumps and tonnage control is in 
the center and the oil reservoir is 
located in the lower section. The 
press can be furnished with a hand 
lever control in either one of two 
locations or with a foot pedal con- 
trol. Control is arranged so that 
tonnage applied to the work is con- 
trolled by the operator and in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of 
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the operation. The press is avail- 
able in 25 or 50-ton capacities. 


Paving Breaker 


M@ Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 
600 West Jackson boulevard, Chi- 
cago, has introduced a new No. 23 
medium weight paving breaker 
which is more powerful and can be 
used where handling ease is the 
main requirement. It is designed for 
general demolition of all kinds 

street and wall openings, asphalt 





cutting, digging, and on odd jobs of 
many kinds where only a single tool 
is needed. It also has the hard hit- 
ting power necessary for sustained 
demolition on the biggest construc- 
tion job. The breaker also can be 
fitted with a special head for driv- 
ing spikes up to 12 inches long. 


Blue Printing Machine 


@C. F. Pease Co., 2601 West Irv- 
ing Park road, Chicago, has placed 
on the market a new model 22-16 
continuous’ blueprinting machine, 
consisting of a combination of the 
model 22 printer operating in con- 
junction with a model 12 washing 
and drying unit. Although its print- 
ing speed exceeds the speed of the 
washer and dryer, only large prints 
can be fed at extreme speeds. Fea- 
tures of the model 22 include sliding 
contact which smooths out all in- 
equalities present in all tracings 
and gives 23% inches of uninter- 
rupted exposure area; three-speed 
lamp control which allows the lamps 





to be operated on 10, 15 or 20 am- 
peres as desired, and Actinic are 
lamps which furnish uniform light. 
The washer and dryer includes a 
horizontal water wash that floats 
the exposed paper horizontally, 
quick change 
which gives a changeover from blue- 


chemical applicator 





prints to negatives in thirty sec- 
onds and five 8-inch aluminum dry- 
ing drums heated either with gas 
or electricity which provide gradual 
drying without distorting the paper. 
This combination produces uniform, 
contrasty prints with clean-cut 
sharp lines. 


Flexible Coupling 


@ Farrel-Birmingham Co. Inc., Buf- 
falo, has introduced a Manger flexi- 
ble coupling said to save space and 
at the same time secure full flexibili- 
ty. It is adapted for connecting a 
shaft directly to a flywheel, brake 
drum or flange. It is equally appli- 
cable for connecting two free-ended 
shafts in combination with a solid, 
flanged and half coupling. In this 
unit compensation for misalignment 
is made by an internal sleeve which 
floats between an externally geared 
hub and an internally geared cov- 
ering sleeve. The internal sleeve 
is free to slide and rock, adjust- 
ing for differences in alignment. The 





driving member of the coupling can 
be either the geared hub or the 
covering sleeve. Compensation also 
is provided for offset, angular and 
combined misalignment without re- 
sistance to free lateral float of the 
connected shafts. Contact areas are 
large and heavy oil lubricating the 
contact surfaces provides a cushion 
against shock without using flexing 
materials. 


Units and Accessories 
For Hobbing Machines 


@ Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, II1., 
announces new special units and 
accessories for its No. 3 standard 
and precision hobbing machines. 
These may be applied to either ma- 
chine and include a vertical feed, 
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step "P 


production 





The important role that gas and 
modern gas equipment play in speed- 
ing up industrial production today is 
demonstrated in thousands of manu- 


facturing plants all over the country. 


Here are a few typical examples: 


“Greater output in less time”’ 





Free Sewing Machine Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

“Saves 20 minutes per hour’ 
—Dayton Pump & Mfg. Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

“Gas cuts firing cycle, makes 
better product” 

—McDanel Refractory Porcelain 

Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

If your problem is one of stepping 
up production, without enlarging your 


plant, investigate what Gas can do. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Gas meets all the requirements of a 
modern industrial fuel. It is quick 
heating, clean, flexible, economical, 
and can be accurately and auto- 
matically controlled for precision 
manufacturing. Furthermore, new 
and improved gas equipment now 
available brings about new efficien- 
cies and new economies in the use of 
this modern fuel. 

Your gas company will be glad to 
work with you to show you how gas 
can help step-up production in your 
plant. It can also give you facts on 
how other companies in your line are 


using Gas to advantage. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


FOR ALL 
HEATING 
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AGAIN anp AGAIN! 
GAS cuts costs and 


speeds production 


High in heat value, capable of precise 
control, Gas produces perfect furnace 
conditions that result in a better prod 
uct at lower cost. This has been true 
of R. Hoe & Company, Inc., New 
York, whose modern gas-fired furnace 
automatic control 


with temperature 


ranging from goo® to 1800° F. is em 
ployed to heat treat ferrous and non 
ferrous metals. Uniformly perfect re 
sults and less spoilage—that’s the story 


in this installation. 


In an Ohio city an industrial plant uses 
a battery of Campbell-Hausfeld Gas 
fired furnaces for the melting of alloys 
and notes important operating im 
provements. Among them uniform heat 
distribution, reduced fuel consumption, 
longer life for crucibles and crucible 
linings. Production was increased about 
60% with a corresponding savings 

all items which enter into the final cost 


of melting metals. 


There’s nothing like Gas for harden 
ing, annealing, tempering, normalizing, 
blueing, carburizing, forging, galvan 
izing, core baking, malleableizing, 
nitriding, and many other industrial 


processes, 


















































I, steel warehouses, making up orders 
quickly is the problem. Many different 
items—all cumbersome, all bulky, all 
heavy—must be assembled from stock 
bins for pick-up by delivery trucks. 


This California warehouse solved the 
problem by switching from hand handling 
with draw trucks to a Reading Monorail 
and Chain Hoist combination. With a 
single lift, they now take steel directly 


from bin to truck. 


The result? More orders made up per 
day! Greater sufety and less fatigue 
for wurehouse men! Better satisfied, 


better served customers! 





Want Better Handling In A Hurry? 


A Reading Monorail system similar to this 
is one of the quickest to manufacture, 
quickest toinstall handling systems you 


could buy. Less maintenance, too. 











READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORP. 
DEPT. 32 READING, PA. 


Chain Hoists, Electric Hoists, 
Cranes and Monorails 
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horizontal cam _ feed, hand-wheel 
operated collet, lever-operated col- 
let, special hob swivel, left-hand 
hob swivel, micrometer adjustment, 
one-shot oiling machine, taper hob 
spindle and high-speed hob swivel. 
The vertical feed is for cutting 
worms and worm gears, while the 
horizontal cam feed is for feeding 
the hob slide forward short dis- 
tances, after which the slide is re- 
turned rapidly. The hand wheel 
operated collet is particularly adapt- 
ed to work occurring in small lots. 
Adapted to high production hob- 
bing work, the lever-operated collet 
provides a very rapid method for 
chucking pieces. The special hob 
swivel is used for work of too high 
an angle for the standard swivel to 
accommodate, It is made without 
outboard support to the hob spindle. 
The left-hand hob swivel is used for 
hobbing right-hand helical gears 
which have large angles ranging 
between approximately 30 and 60 
degrees, while the micrometer ad- 
justment for the hob slide is for 
making new hob settings 

The one-shot oiling system avail- 
able is provided for manually lubri- 
cating all important bearings of the 
machine at one time. It consists 
of a reservoir mounted on the up- 
right and is connected to all bear- 
ings by a fixed and flexible tubing. 
The taper hob spindle is designed 
to obtain extra fine finish. It per- 
mits the hobs to be located on the 
spindle with consistent accuracy. 

The high-speed hob swivel is 
available for fine pitch class of 
work, and small diameter work 
which usually requires smaller 
diameter hobs than the minimum 
size made for the standard “-inch 
spindle. 


Briquetting Press 


gm Harry W. Dietert Co., 9330 Rose- 
lawn avenue, Detroit, has placed on 
the market a No. 3500 specimen 
briquetting press for  briquetting 
powders, borings and milled chips 
of metals and many powdered and 
granular materials into _ tablets. 
Sturdily constructed, the machine 
consists of a a hydraulic pressure 
system and a press containing the 
mold to form the tablet of the test 
sample. The pressure under which 
the tablets are formed may be set 
to a predetermined value, the load 
applied, being indicated on a 10-inch 
diameter dial gage. It also may be 
manually controlled by the by-pass 
valve so that setting of the auto- 
matic pressure regulator need not 
be disturbed should operator have a 
few samples of material to briquette 
that require a lower pressure such 
as soft metals. The material to be 
analyzed is placed in the mold which 
has an inside diameter of %-inch 
and is 1 inch in depth, and top of 
which is funnel shaped, Cast iron, 


steel and other hard materials are 
briquetted with a pressure of a 15,- 
000-pound load. Soft materials such 
as aluminum and die cast metals 
are briquetted at loads as low as 
4000 pounds. Either one or two 
tablets may be used in the spark 
gap for excitation. The accuracy 
of spectro-chemical analysis when 
briquetted tablets are used for 
specimens is equal to the accuracy 
obtained with cast pencil specimens. 
Two specimens are used for a test; 
one in the upper and the other in 
the lower electrode. The specimen 





is excited with either alternating 
current, arc or with high voltage 
spark. The light from this electric 
discharge is photographed to deter- 
mine the elements contained in the 
specimen and also the quantity. A 
complete analysis may be made 
with steels in eight minutes. In 
some laboratories using the spectro 
graph for the analysis of steels, cast 
specimens have been used _ since 
molten metal is not always avail- 
able. Specimens cut from thin 
sheets also have been used. 


Fluorescent Lamps 


@ General Electric Co., Lamp de- 
partment, Nela Park, Cleveland, has 
introduced three new Mazda fluores- 
cent lamps, rated at 100, 15 and 14 
watts, respectively. The new 100- 
watt Mazda F lamp produces a day- 
light light and is similar to the 60- 
inch T17 lamp announced last No- 
vember. Its approximate _ initial 
lumens are given as 3350. The 
new 15-watt Mazda F lamp produces 
a soft white light. It is 18 inches 
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AMERICAN HOT DIP 
Galvanizers Association 


STRATEGICALLY LOCATED WITH REFERENCE TO STEEL 
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GALVANIZED PRODUCTS 
PROTECTED BY GENUINE 


HOT-OIP 
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WHEREVER THERE’S A NEED... THERE’S A MEMBER 


Rigidly adhering to the highest standards of quality at reason- work quickly and a genuine Hot Dip Job every time . . . Why 
able prices, maintaining the most modern and completely gamble —deal with a known quality —- patronize our very con- 
equipped shops, employing expertly trained personnel, enjoy- veniently located members. WE ARE ORGANIZED FOR 
ing the constant help of an efficient research department, this HIGH SPEED, EFFICIENT PRODUCTION. American Hot Dip 


association represents the pioneering, stabilizing anchor of the Galvanizers Association, Inc., American Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
galvanizing world ... It is your guarantee of getting good Pennsylvania. 

1. 7 
1F IT CARRIES THIS SEAL IT’S A JOB WELL DONE . ‘ 


Acme Galvanizing, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. * Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y. * American Tinning & Galvanizing Co., Erie, Pa. * Atlantic Steel 
Co., Atlanta, Georgia * Buffalo Galvanizing & Tinning Works, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y 
*® Diamond Expansion Bolt Co., Inc., Garwood, N.J. ® Equipment Steel Products 


pROTeCTEO BY GCONUINE 


Know the truth about Gal- Division of Union Asbestos and Rubber Co., Blue Island, Ill. * The Fanner HOT-DOIP 
Ale a . si Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio * John Finn Metal Works, San Francisco GALVANIZING 
vanizing. Write for official Cal. * Thomas Gregory Galvanizing Works, Maspeth, N.Y. * Hanlon-Gregory 4G 











Specification sheet and new Galvanizing Ce., Pittsburgh, Pa. *& Hubbard & Co., Oakland, Cal. * Inde ae \s 
ae pendent Galvanizing Co.,Newark,N.J.* International-Stacey Corp., Columbus ? Gaiyamitt®® 
folder giving actual data on Ohio * Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. * Joslyn Co. of California, Los 
life of Hot Dip Galvanized Angeles, Cal. * Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. * L. O. Koven & Brother, Inc., Jersey City, N. J. * 
Breducts anderverionscon- Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. * Lewis Bolt & Nut Co., Minneapolis, Minn. % Missouri Rolling Mill 
: : Corp., St. Louis, Mo. * The National Telephone Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio * Penn Galvanizing Co., 
ditions. Philadelphia, Pa. ®& Riverside Foundry & Galvanizing Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. San Francisco Galvanizing Works 


San Francisco, Cal. * The Sanitary Tinning Company, Cleveland, O. * Standard Galvanizing Co., Chicago, 
Ill. * Wilcox, Crittenden & Company, Inc., Middletown, Conn. * The Witt Cornice Company, Cincinnati, O 
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in length, comes in a T12 bulb and 
is rated at approximately 435 lu- 
mens. Measuring some 15 inches 
in length, the new 14-watt Mazda F 
lamp produces a daylight quality 
of light. It comes in a T12 bulb 
and is rated at approximately 370 
lumens. 


Lighting Fixture 


@ Hygrade Sylvania Corp., Salem, 


Mass., is marketing a new 200 watt 
C-205 Miralume fluorescent lighting 
fixture. Measuring 49 inches long, 
14'» inches wide and 7‘ inches high, 


it has plastic diffusing panels and 
bottom louvers. It embodies four 40- 


watt fluorescent lamps in either day- 
light or white finish. The unit weighs 
approximately 45 pounds. 


Excavating Machine 


@ Osgood Co., Marion, O., has _ in- 
troduced a new type 20, model 200, 
%-cubic yard shovel embodying the 
latest features for excavating and 
handling materials. Packing much 
power, it is convertible to any type 
of service. It also is designed for 
various types of mountings, such as 
crawler, standard truck and special 


wheel mounting. Power from either 


a gasoline or diesel engine is taken 
direct to the swing and travel shaft, 


"l didn't know 


you people made , 


yee 





(fill in to suit) 


E have been in business now for 50 years and yet quite often some 
good customer of ours says—’’Why, I didn't know you people made 
friction clutches!" Or the exclamation might cover skip hoist drives, car 
pullers, door hoists or any one of many other Jones products. 
In dealing with our suppliers we often find ourselves in the same 


position. 


We establish certain buying habits and it sometimes comes 


as a shock to find that a firm right around the corner may have just the 


services or the products we need. 


We therefore present the group of catalogs shown below with the 
thought that some one of them may help you solve some problem that 


has just come up. 
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HELICAL 
SPEED REDORKS 





by a triple strand enclosed roller 
chain. Clutches and brakes on the 
swing and travel shaft are of large 
diameter, and are controlled by a 
hand lever located at the operator’s 
position. 

The clutches and brakes on the 
drum shaft are controlled by a Servo 
mechanism. The vertical shafts re- 
versing, swing intermediate and 
travel shafts are recessed in the 
deck, keeping out all dirt and for- 
eign matter. The boom hoist is a 
separate unit, and is mounted in 
the left hand side frame. It embodies 
a self-locking steel worm and bronze 
worm wheel. The machine’s crowd- 
ing motion is powerful, and the re- 
tract fast. For shovel service, the 
crowding sprocket is mounted on 
the right hand drum, which also is 
the hoisting drum for crane, drag- 
line and clamshell operations. When 
changing from shovel to crane, etc., 





the crowding sprocket used for the 
shovel, and the lagging used for 


the other types of service, are 
mounted on the drum in two pieces. 
Laggings of various diameters can 
be applied. These are keyed to the 
drum. The shipper shaft is now lo- 





cated above the center of the boom, 
giving increased working ranges. 
The vacuum dipper trip is placed so 
it can be operated by a touch of the 
operator’s elbow. Latest improve- 
ments are incorporated in giving 
all-weather protection and full oper- 
ating vision. 

















Magnetic Starters 


ANY, OR ALL, OF THESE JONES CATALOGS SENT ON REQUEST gp Woctinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa., announces new 


No. 70 Jones Herringbone Speed Reducers No. 60—-Jones Lemley Friction Clutches. : : 

No. 71 Jones Cut and Molded Tooth Gears No. 58B and 76—Jones V-Belt Sheaves across-the-line magnetic starters for 

No.75--Jones Worm Helical Speed Re- No. 78—Jones Flexible Couplings multispeed squirrel cage motors of 
ducers No. 56—Jones Roller Bearing Pillow Blocks from 220 to 600 volts, 1 to 100 horse- 

No. 55. Jones Spur Gear Speed Reducer No. 69A-——Jones Cast Iron Pulleys power. They start the motor across- 
Units No. 61—Jones Power Transmission Equip- the-line at any speed, the different 

No. 68 Jones Worm Gear Speed Reducers ment speeds being obtained by changing 


connections to the motor so as to 
change its number of poles. 
Starters are available for the fol- 
lowing types of multispeed motors 
in 2, 3 or 4 speed types: Constant 
horsepower, constant torque, vari- 
able torque, single winding motors 
and double winding motors, Fea- 
tures include pushbutton speed sel- 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 


4437 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. 


Jones 
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ection, accurate overload protec- 
tion, low voltage protection, De-Ion 
are quenchers and front of board 
wiring with accessible terminals. 
Optional operational features _in- 
clude selective speed control, com- 
pelled slow speed start, automatic 
sequence acceleration and decelera- 
tion. All sizes are available in stand- 
ard or dust-tight sheet steel enclos- 
ures. 


All-Welded Tie Car 


@ Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, announces a newly improved, 
all welded tie car for their standard 
8-foot wood preserving pressure 
cylinders. Built for standard gage 
track, and equipped with Timken 








roller bearings, the car is designed 
for maximum possible loading ca- 
pacity and for minimum waste of 
treating space inside the pressure 
cylinder. 


Pressure Switch 


M@ Progressive Welder Co., 303 East 
Outer drive, Detroit, has developed 
a new universal nonflutter, positive 
snap-action, hydraulic pressure 
switch for heavy duty continuous 





operation under adverse conditions. 
It is so designed that it can be used 
throughout the entire range of two 


separate capacities with only a 
nominal change. Thus, by removing 
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and replacing the piston assembly determine whether the electrical 
the capacity of the switch can be contact is in the “on” or “off” posi 
used interchangeably over an oper tion. Any voltages can be handled 
ating range of from 200 to 1000 provided 30 amperes is not exceeded 
pounds to a maximum of 900 to 3000. = The switch measures approximatel) 
pounds per square inch operating *'* X 9 X 6 inches and weighs about 
range. Adjustment of the switch to 10 pounds. Hydraulic connection i 
balance the hydraulic pressure at through ‘:-inch standard pipe fil 
any selected point is by means of a ting. 

spring loaded screw. With it adjust 
ments can be made to permit work 
ing to within 5 pounds. Electrical 
connections are arranged so the @ Pyle-National Co., 1334 North 
switch can be used as normally Kostner avenue, Chicago, announces 
open or closed and also used to a new line of heavy duty plugs, re 
control the cycling of more than one ceptacles and cord connectors fo! 
machine or process. A glass window use with portable electrical equip 
in its front permits the operator to ment. While this line has the 


Plugs and Receptacles 


of these 


REASONS WHY 


1. ''One-point" Lubri- 4. Two-gear Reduction 


cation Drive 
2. Interchangeable 3. i Roller Bear- 
Suspension 6. Enclosed Construc- 
3. ''Fool-proof" Upper tion 
Stop 7. Ball Bearing Motor 





They translate these reasons into one sentence: 


They cost less to operate 


Of course there are other electric hoists but none with all these Shaw-Box 
points of superiority. 


What other hoist has had the long experience in thousands of plants and 
hundreds of industries lifting and saving for the owners and maintained such a 
splendid reputation. 


Faster and more production; happier and 
more efficient workers; lowered costs and 
increased profits — these are the watchwords 
of Shaw-Box Electric Hoists. 


There are sizes for your jobs, in lifting 
capacities from 250 lbs. to 20 tons, in combi- 
nations and arrangements to fit every special 
demand of industry. 


For more than half-a-century we have 
designed and built hoists and cranes and all 
our knowledge is built into our products. 


Send for catalog with complete illustrations 
and information. It may suggest a way for 
you to save money in your lifting. 


Makers of a types and sizes f £ tr ind Hand 
Operate 1 Cranes and Elect Hoists in ding the 
famous portable electric ‘Budgit Hoists Send any 


inquiries for cranes or hoists to Shaw-Box 








SHAW-BOX CRANE & HOIST DIVISION 
OF 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
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same electrical rating and is ap- 
proximately the same size as stand- 
ard attachment plugs and outlet re- 
ceptacles, it embodies the heavy 
duty design of the larger Triploc 
plugs and receptacles for industrial 
use. 

All 2, 3 and 4-pole contact units 
are interchangeable. They are re- 
versible and the enclosed female 
contacts may be assembled in either 
a plug shell or receptable housing. 

Three and 4-pole contact units can 
be furnished with one pole ground- 
ed. The grounded contacts are ex- 
tra long to insure making contact 
first and breaking contact last. The 
plug shells and cord connector re- 





ceptacle housings are heavy pressed 
steel, with black Pentrate finish. 
The Midget Triploc plug shells ex- 
tend beyond the length of the con- 
tacts and embody an automatic 
bayonet lock which engages a lock 
post on the _ receptacle housing. 
Seven types of receptacle housings 
are available, in addition to the 
cord connector type receptacle 
housing. Pressed steel receptacle 
housings are furnished for use with 
rectangular Pylets—FS-FD single 
and 2-gang Pylets, sheet metal wall 
outlet boxes, 3% and 4-inch outlet 
boxes and in flush and surface types 
for mounting on panels or sheet 
metal cabinets. Two types of gal- 


Handling FERROMANGANESE from cars to 


stock pile this Blaw-Knox Bucket unloads an 


average of 7 cars per eight hour shift. The 
former cost of $.65 per ton was reduced to 


$.25 per ton. 


This bucket handles LIMESTONE in pieces 
ranging from 6” to 12” from dock to 50-60 ton 
gondola, filling car in an average time of 20 


minutes. 


It unloads SPIEGEL from 50-60 ton car in 
1% hours without teeth, and handles PIG IRON 
from stock pile at the rate of about %4 Cu. Yds. 


per grab. 


Blaw-Knox Buckets are designed to meet 
Steel Mill requirements—put your bucket 


problems up to Blaw-Knox. 


BLAW-KNOX 
BU Ke EES 


ID} Tofepbete) 
and 


Rehandling 
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BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 
* OF BLAW-KNOX CO. ° 


Fe bertcba-mecl- tel amellote Pittsburgh, Pa 





vanized cast iron receptacle housings 
with a weatherproof hinged spring 
door and gasket also are available. 


Bell-Oven Furnace 


@ American Gas Furnace Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., announces a new bell- 
oven furnace which can be used 
with various gas atmospheres for 
clean hardening, carburizing, nitrid- 
ing and Ni-Carbiding. Its bell is 
raised or lowered quickly and easily 
by the door-lifting mechanism and 
does not delay the operation in any 
way. The thermocouple is inserted 
through the top of the bell into the 
work chamber and is consequently 
closely adjacent to the work. The 
atmosphere gas, however, is intro- 
duced through a second inlet. It 
escapes through a sand seal in which 
the bell rests and is combusted in 
the furnace. Any desired atmosphere 
gas or combination of gases can be 





introduced into the bell for the de- 
sired heat treatment, or, if pre- 
ferred, a small amount of charcoal 
may be placed on the hearth under 
the bell to provide a high carbon 
monoxide atmosphere. Extreme uni- 
formity is obtained because the bell 
is entirely enclosed within the fur- 
nace and is heated by burners firing 
both above and below from both 
sides. The bell is gas-tight and does 
not “breathe.” This furnace also in- 
corporates gas saving insulating re- 
fractory and block insulation lining 
and bottom venting. It has a single 
valve control, top and _ bottom 
burners of heat resisting alloy and 
features quick heat up time. 


Combination Shovel 


@ Lima Locomotive works Inc., 
Shovel and Crane division, Lima, 
O., has developed a Super-Pay- 
master—a % yard combination 
shovel, dragline, crane and _ pull 
shovel for handling all kinds of 
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heavy material. When equipped 
as a crane, it has a 13 ton capacity, 
as a shovel it is equipped with an 
18-foot boom and 15-foot dipper han- 
dle. It is fast with ample strength 
to give steady dependable service. 
All machinery and the power plant 
of this material mover is placed 
to the extreme rear of the rotating 
frame so that greater capacities 
can be obtained without affecting 
the weight of the machine. Hook 
rollers relieve the center pintle of 
all digging shocks. Machinery sup- 
ports are mounted on the one-piece 
steel cast rotating base with finished 
bolts. The swing clutches are the 
internal expanding band type, toggle 
operated, with housings 17 inches 
in diameter by 6 inches wide. The 
crawler truck is equipped with a 
lock for locking both crawlers from 
the operator’s position. Width of 





inches 


the crawler treads is 22 
featuring 6-point connections. The 
independent boom hoist is of all- 
steel box type construction, welded 


throughout. The dipper handle is 
a single seamless type, 7 inches in 
diameter, with a single rack welded 
the entire length of the handle. A 
winter front incorporated on the 
cab enables the unit to work in all 
weather. It is housed in the top 
of the cab when not in use and 
can easily be lowered or raised 
with one hand. 


Diesel Engine 


@ Mack Trucks Inc., Thirty-fourth 
street and Eighth avenue, Long Is- 
land City, N. Y., has introduced a 
new smaller model END-405 Mack- 
Lanova diesel for installation in 4- 
wheel truck models of the 24,000- 
26,000-pound weight range. Having 
a piston displacement of 405 cubic 
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inches and bore and stroke of 4 x 
5%% inches, it operates at the maxi- 
mum governed speed of 2200 revo- 
lutions per minute and develops 107 
horsepower. 

Its cylinders and crankcase are 
cast in the block with removable 
dry cylinder sleeves, the two de- 
tachable cylinder heads being held 
down by 32 studs. Overhead valves 
are operated by pushrods and rock- 
er arms and double concentric valve 
springs. Injection equipment con- 
sists of a flange-mounted Bosch 
multiple-unit injection pump with an 
integral governor on one end and 
pintle-type nozzles. 

Seven main bearings support the 













































































1941 door cat | 
3 that shows why Kinnear Rolling Doo 
a 
plants such as yours: It tells 
g operation of th 


Your n 


issue of the book 


so widely preferred in industrial 


the smooth, dependable, 


all-steel, interlo 


unsurp 


Send for 


alog is ready 


space-saving, 


igh Kinnear) iS 
cking slat curtain (originated by 


assed for economy, 
your free cop 


147-pound crankshaft. Crankpins 
are of unusually large size and 
bored out for lightness and better 
cooling of connecting rod bearings. 
All lubrication passages are rifle. 
drilled out of the solid iron. Oil is 
fed under fixed pressure to all main 
and camshaft bearings, the connect- 
ing rods, valve rocker shafts, air 
compressor and governor, and is 
cooled by the full-length water jack- 
ets and the flat tup of the crank. 
case, at the bottom of the jacket. 
Aside from the water pump, fan 
and generator, which are driven by 
the conventional triangle double V 
belt, all timing and accessory drive 
is through a train of helical gears. 


1 It is the latest 
rs are 


+ e rugged 
coilin 


efficiency and durability. 


y. Write today! 


dee KINNEAR Menufacturing Co. 


1780-1800 FIELDS AVE. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Precipitation Hardening 


(Concluded from Page 92) 
temperature against the logarithm 
of time to maximum hardness gives 
a Straight line. As a group, the 
data of previous investigators comes 
comparatively close to this straight 
line. As with other precipitation- 
hardening alloys, the lower tempera- 
tures give the greatest maximum 
hardness. Time to maximum hard- 
ness for a 1 per cent copper steel 
varies from 19 hours at 842 degrees 
Fahr. to 5 minutes at 1202 degrees 
Fahr. with maximum increase in 
hardness running from 70 brinell at 


842 degrees Fahr. to 32 brinell at 
1202 degrees Fahr. 

However, these results and other 
scattered data on complex copper 
steels indicate that a low-alloy steel 
containing 1 per cent copper should 
be susceptible to appreciable 
strengthening by precipitation hard- 
ening. The variation in results ob- 
tained on plain copper steels shows 
that the rate of hardening must be 
dependent upon small changes in 
the steel. This rate does not appear 
greatly affected by the copper con- 
tent since different investigators ob- 
tain approximately the same results 
for steel differing as much as 100 
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MATERIAL 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Shown here are eight outstanding 
Dravo-built rigs—each an answer 
to a specific problem involving 
material handling. 


Complete coordinated facilities 
for engineering, fabricating and 
erecting efficient structures are 
available at Dravo. Consult with 
us on the building of new terminal 
facilities —or the modernization 
of existing equipment. 





DRAVO CORPORATION 


ENGINEERING WORKS DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES AND SHOPS: NEVILLE 
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per cent in copper content. 

The present study was made to 
find how the single factor of silicon 
content affected the rate of precipi- 


Two steels differ- 
ing primarily in silicon content 
were used, analyzing as follows: 
Steel No. 1, 0.09 per cent carbon; 
0.49 manganese; 0.123 phosphorus; 
0.032 sulphur; 0.188 silicon; 0.99 
copper; 0.49 nicke. Steel No. 2, 0.11 
carbon; 0.66 manganese; 0.121 phos- 
phorus; 0.025 sulphur; 0.020 silicon; 
1.16 copper; 0.57 nickel. 

Both steels were deoxidized with 
aluminum, the only difference in 
open-hearth practice being the 
smaller amount of silicon added to 
steel No. 2. Steel No. 1 was in form 
of %-inch thick sheet, and steel No. 
2 in the form of “%-inch rounds. Both 
were normalized from 1650 degrees 
Fahr. and tensile test samples ma- 
chined before aging. 


tation hardening. 


Elongation Not Comparable 


After normalizing, No. 1 showed 
a yield strength of 56,090 pounds 
per square inch, a tensile strength 
of 72,890 pounds per square inch, 
with 29.2 per cent elongation in 2 
inches. The respective values for 
steel No. 2 were 58,750, 74,720, and 
34 per cent. The elongation, how- 
ever, is not comparable because steel 
No. 1 was tested in sheet form. 
After aging, the samples were fin- 
ish machined and pulled. Two tests 
were made at each time and tem- 
perature, and the results averaged 
to give the figures recorded on the 
charts. 

Tensile strength and yield 
strength of steel No. 1 as functions 
of temperature and time of aging 
are shown in Fig. 1, and similar 
curves for steel No. 2 are shown in 
Fig. 2. Straight lines are drawn ar- 
bitrarily through the points because 
this permits their intersection to be 
taken as an accurate determination 
of the time to maximum strength. 
In most tests, the tensile strength 
and yield strength reached a maxi- 
mum at the same time. 

By taking intersecting points of 
the lines as the time to maximum 
strength, it will be noted steel No. 1 
varied from 70 hours at 800 degrees 
to 40 minutes at 1200 degrees, while 
steel No. 2 reached maximum 
strength in 32 hours and 7 minutes 
for the same respective tempera- 
tures. Note at all temperatures, the 
lower silicon steel, No. 2, required 
approximately half as much time to 
reach maximum hardness as did 
steel No. 1. 

The comparatively short time-to- 
maximum-strength characteristic of 
the low-silicon steel recommends it 
because higher strength may be ob- 
tained at lower temperatures with- 
out an impractically long heat treat- 
ment. Too, after precipitation hard- 
ening, this steel not only shows an 
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increase in strength that is worth 
while, but it retains a remarkable 
degree of ductility. Maximum in- 
crease in strength in pounds per 
square inch for steel No. 1 varied 
from 22,830 at 800 degrees to 710 at 
1200 degrees, while steel No. 2 had 
values of 23,930 and 11,700 for the 
same two temperatures. 

Table I shows the physical prop- 
erties obtained by _precipitation- 
hardening treatment after optimum 
time at the various temperatures. 
These properties are comparable to 
those of the lower carbon SAE al- 
loy steels when quenched and 
drawn. 

The freedom of precipitation-hard- 
ened steels from distortion and mass 
effect is a decided advantage when- 
ever extremely high strength is not 
required. An interesting possibility 
of this steel is that it may be cold 
formed in the most ductile, nor- 
malized or hot-rolled condition, fol- 
lowed by precipitation hardening to 
maximum strength. 

This study thus showed that sili- 
con has a marked effect on precipi- 
tation-hardening rate of copper- 
nickel-phosphorus steel as by reduc- 
ing the silicon content from 0.188 to 
0.020 per cent, the precipitation- 
hardening rate was more than 
doubled. Also it was found the 
physical properties resulting from 
a precipitation-hardening treatment 
of the low-silicon steel are equal to 
those of many quenched and drawn 
steels. 


New Synthetic Rubber 
Packings Now Offered 


@ Two new types of sheet packing, 
one made of Ameripol, its own syn- 


thetic rubber, and the other of Koro- 
seal, are announced by B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, O. 


The product first mentioned is a 
dark sheet packing featuring high 
resistance to the action of oils. It 
ages well and provides excellent 
resistance to heat and cold as well as 
water absorption. Its tensile strength 
is approximately 1500 pounds per 
square inch, elongation 400 per cent, 
Shore durometer hardness 78 to 82. 

Made to order only in 100-pound 
rolls, approximately 36 inches wide, 
in thicknesses from 1/32 to 1/4-inch 
inclusive, a square yard of the 
1/16-inch size weighs approximately 
4% pounds. 

The Koroseal packing is especial- 
ly compounded to resist the action 
of oils and solvents, and also resists 
the action of some corrosives. Its 
tensile strength is about 2200 pounds 
per square inch, elongation 300 per 
cent, Shore durometer hardness 73 
to 77. It is furnished in 26 x 26-inch 
sheets, with the 1/32, 1/16, 14 and 
3/16-inch sheets carried in stock, 
and other thicknesses made to order. 
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Introduces New System base. The inhibitor wash itself, 
however, is sufficient for most rust 


Of Rustproofing Metal proofing needs. It cleans and con 
ditions in a single operation, re 
@ A new system for rustproofing moving all foreign matter from the 
metal during production is an metal and neutralizing all rust stim 
nounced by International Rustproof ulating agents. At the same time, 
Corp., 12507 Plover avenue, Cleve it converts a microscopic thickness 
land. Known as the Corrosion Sol of the metal itself into iron phos 
vent process, its fundamental pur phate. 
pose is to provide a passive, resis If a denser iron phosphate base 
tant, iron phosphate surface over is desired, the Metalbond treat 
which to apply finish coats at a ment is applied. This builds up 
minimum cost. on the metal a substantial deposit 
The process consists of the appli of basic phosphates of iron which 
cation of Corrosol inhibitor wash will meet any specifications calling 
followed by a Metalbond dip bath for an iron phosphate coating on 
to give a heavier iron phosphat metal. 






COVTVTE: Phillips 


SCREWS & BOLTS 
are as Time Saving and Efficient 


e 

a5 a lipper Assembling time reduced to 50% 

“ee and more... spoilage and injuries eliminated! These are 
the highly profitable features that have made HOLTITE-Phillips 
screws, bolts and allied fastenings the choice of progressive 
manufacturers who have adopted faster driving methods to 
speed deliveries and cut costs. « « Regular HOLTITE products, 
and Specials, offer every user an unlimited range of fastenings 


that can be prof- 
itably used in the 
assembly of practi- 
cally every manu- 


SCREW COMPANY ~~" 


New Bedford. Mass.,Warehouses at Detroit and Chattanooga 



















but his thumb 


got stuck in the ball! 


Charlie’s aim was deadly. His wind- 
up was something to behold. His 
reputation never failed to pack the 


gallery. 


And now ... all made futile by a 
detail . . . the size of a hole in the ball! 
No doubt Charlie burned with cha- 
grin, but he got another chance. 
For America, there will be no other 
chance. Collectively, American in- 
dustry must produce needed arma- 


ment... or else. 


Never was the steel industry, in 
general, better equipped for quality 
production at high speed. 
But what about your own 


plant? Kemp, in one way 





or several. ..can help to speed 
production, cut rejects, lower costs 

. . in tin melting, in roll heating, 
in bright annealing. Kemp equip- 
ment, based on an exclusive, patent- 
ed principle permits more accurate 
control, not merely of temperatures, 
but of flame characteristics and 
flame pressures, more complete utili- 


zation of fuel. 


Ask steel men who are using Kemp 
equipment (it’s in nearly every new 
plant in the industry) and write for 
details now, before you get your 
thumb in a tight place. Address The 
Cc. M. Kemp Manufac- 
turing Co., 405 E. Oliver 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 








of BALTIMORE 
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Steelmakers Rationins 


Products More Severely 


Some confine 1941 shipments to 1940 


tonnages by customers. 


top shipments. 


® DRASTIC steps to apportion steel equitably are be- 
ing taken by several steelmakers, some having declared 
a truce against incoming orders from branch offices 
for a time. During the interim one important flat 
steelmaker is making a careful survey of 1940 ship- 
ments and will restrict customers this year to the 
tonnages they took then with due allowance for in- 
crease in defense orders. Some members of staffs 
of branch offices have been called to main offices to 
expedite bookkeepi:ig. 
Individual steelmakers can 
of rationing, knowing more precisely the 
consumers, than could Washington, it is still recognized 
generally. Supply situation becomes ever tenser, 
though many well-informed members of the industry 
believe that this is the zero hour and that by sum- 
mer the confusion will have given way to a degree of 
calm. It is pointed out that for the first time even 
the most lethargic consumers have realized the tense- 
ness of the situation, causing all to order at once. 


do a more efficient job 


needs of 


By summer, they say, not only will customers have 


secured good positions on order books and _ have 
received increasing quantities of steel at their own 


plants, but capacity to produce will be greater and 
mills more efficient. Moreover early phases of the 
defense program have required steel in bulk, such as 
structurals for new plants and plates for new ships, 
whereas later phases of defense may require less bulk 
and more quality steels for processing through plants, 
thus causing less drain on furnaces and rolling mills. 

More and more do makers insist on showing of 
priority slips from Washington before booking an or- 
der. Often such a slip is four or five stages removed 
and has to be traced through prime contractors and 
subcontractors. 

Some warehouses have been shipping for several 
weeks at two and a half times their receipts from 
mills. In the main warehouse stocks still are rounded 
out, excepting for depletion of specialty items. 

On many products mills are sold up for first half, 
though usually with a little reservation for best cus- 
tomers. More consumers turn to unaccustomed sources 
of supply but are usually turned down. 

Even rejects and seconds have become scarce. | Vari- 
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Alloy steels tightest. 





J 


Demand 


Insistent. 


Pres. 


Strong. 


Orders still Production 


Off ‘2-point to 96'2. 





ous states find it difficult to buy sheet steel for 1942 
automobile license plates. 

Ford Motor Co. is reported to have bought 300,000 
gross tons of iron ore from four or five companies, 
mostly smaller operators, the price not having been 
the assumption is that it was not 
Vessel 


fre'ght rates on the Great Lakes are yet to be fixed. 


divulged, though 
lower than basic prices for the 1940 season. 


Steel ingot production in January totaled 6,943,084 
net tons, new high, and, the time monthly, 
includes electric furnace and steel castings, according 
Institute. 


for first 


to the American Iron and Steel 
Automobile production for the week ended Feb. 15 
is scheduled at 127,500 units, up 2500 for the 
comparing with 95,050 for the like period of 1940. 
issuing 
truck- 
per 


week, 


are 
the 
cents 


Producers of concrete reinforcing bars 
new extra lists which contain 
ing extra, 


100 pounds at 


revisions in 
making charges uniform at 10 
all points instead of the 
There 


5-cent rate 


which prevailed at some _ points. have also 
been changes in bending and engineering extras. 


Building steel awards and inquiries are lighter in 
line with predictions that a saturation point would 
be reached early this year. 

Automobile makers are planning to use some sub- 
stitute materials of equivalent quality in the manu- 
facture of 1942 models such as plastics in place of 
zinc die castings to conserve defense materials. This 
will probably prove typical of civilian substitutes in 
manufacture. Steel will probably be 


this manner. 


many lines of 
one material conserved in 

Steel ingot production last week dropped *' point 
Advances took place in two districts, 
and 


to 962 per cent. 
Chicago improving 1'2 
New England 8 points to 100. Declines were in three 
centers, Cleveland, by ‘2 point to 84, Detroit by 4 
points to 92 and Youngstown by 5 points to 90 per 
cent. Unchanged were: Pittsburgh 96%, eastern Penn- 
sylvania 96, Wheeling and Birmingham 100, Buffalo 
$0'2, Cincinnati 95 and St. Louis 93. 

Due to slight adjustments in certain steelscrap spe- 
cialties STEEL’S composite on iron and steel advanced 
3 cents to $38.23. Finished steel and steelworks scrap 
were unchanged, at $56.60 and $19.91, respectively. 


points to 99% per cent 
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MARKET IN 
TABLOID+ 








COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Feb. 15 

$38.23 
56.60 
19.91 


Iron and Steel 
Finished Steel 
Steelworks Scrap.. 


Feb. 8 Feb. 1 
$38.20 $38.22 
56.60 56.60 
19.91 20.09 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Jan., 1941 Nov., 1940 

$38.38 $38.08 

56.60 56.60 

20.88 20.72 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Feb., 1940 Feb., 1936 
$37.21 $33.48 
56.50 53.70 
16.98 13.83 


lron and Stee! Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate. wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 


steel, hot 
tin plate, 


rails 
strip. 


alloy 


pipe, 
nails, 


hot 


pipe. 


strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compresse 


Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars. 


sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for I.ast Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 


Steel bars, Chicago 

Steel bars, Philadelphia 

Iron bars, Chicago 

Shapes, Pittsburgh 

Shapes, Philadelphia 

Shapes, Chicago 

Plates, Pittsburgh 

Plates, Philadelphia 

Pilates, Chicago 

Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


Semifinished Material 


bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
Pittsburgh, Chicago 
billets, Pittsburgh 
No. 5 to #-inch, Pitts 


Sheet 

Slabs, 
Rerolling 
Wire 


rods 


Feb. 15, Jan, Nov Feb 
1941 1941 1940 1940 
2.15c ,15c 62.15c 2.15c 
2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
2.47 2.47 2.47 2.47 
2.25 2.20 2.25 2.15 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.215 2.248 2215 2.215 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.15 2.17 2.15 2.15 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 

$5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
2.55 250 2.55 2.55 


$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 


34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, del. 


Pittsburgh..... 
Basic, Valley ; 


Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 


Pittsburgh. . 


No. 2 foundry, 
2 Chicago. . 


No. foundry 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 
No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.) 
Malleable, Valley 

Malleable, Chicago 


Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 


Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh. . 


Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 


Scrap 

Heavy melt. steel, Pitts. 
Heavy melt, steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 


Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 


Coke 


Connellsville, furnace, ovens 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 





Feb. 15, Jan. Nov. Feb. 
1941 1941 1940 1940 
$25.34 $25.34 $24.34 $24.34 
50 23.50 22.50 22.50 

34 25.34 24.34 24.34 
20.21 25.21 24.21 24.21 
24.00 24.00 23.00 23.00 
19.38 19.38 19.38 19.38 
24.06 23.06 23.06 23.06 
26.215 26.215 25.215 25.215 
24.00 24.00 23.00 23.00 
24.00 24.00 23.00 23.00 
30.34 30.34 30.34 30.34 
24.17 24.17 23.17 23.17 
125.33 125.33 125.33 105.33 


$20.75 $22.15 $21.50 $17.75 
18.50 19.30 19.75 16.30 
19.25 20.25 20.25 15.75 
24.25 24.70 24.55 18.25 
23.25 24.05 23.25 18.50 


$5.50 $5.50 $4.75 $4.75 
6.00 6.00 5.75 5.75 
11.75 11.75 11.75 11.25 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled 
Pittsburgh 2.10¢ 
Chicago, Gary 2.10¢ 
Cleveland 101 
Detroit, del 2.20c 
Buffalo 10¢ 
Sparrows Point, Md .10¢ 
New York, del 2.34 
Philadelphia, del Yh 6 
Granite City, Il 200 
Middletown, O »100¢ 
Youngstown, O 10 
Birmingham 10 
Pacific Coast ports H5¢ 

Cold Rolled 
Pittsburgh 3.05% 
Chicago, Gary 3.05% 
Buffalo 3.05¢ 
Cleveland 3.05« 
Detroit, delivered 3.15% 
Philadelphia, del 3.37 
New York, del 3.39% 
Granite City, Dl. 3.15«¢ 
Middletown, O 3.05% 
Youngstown, O 3.05¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 3.70¢ 

Galvanized No, 24 

Pittsburgh $.50¢ 

cago, Gary 3.50c 
Buffalo 3. 50c 
Sparrows Point, Md. 3.50¢ 
Philadelphia, del 3.67¢ 
New York, delivered 3.74 
Birmingham 3.50¢ 
Granite City, Ill 3.60¢c 
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Raecept when otherwise 


‘Middletown, O. 3.50¢ 
Youngstown, O. 3.50¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 1.05¢ 


Black Plate, No. 29 and Lighter 


Pittsburgh 3.05¢ 
Chicago, Gary 3.05¢ 
Granite City, Ill 3.15¢ 


Long Ternes No, 24 Unassorited 


Pittsburgh, Gary 3.80¢ 
Pacific Coast 4.55¢ 
Enameling ‘Sheets 

No. 10 No. 20 
Pittsburgh 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Chicago, Gary 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Granite City, Ill. 2.85¢ 3.45¢ 
Youngstown, QO. 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Cleveland 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Middletown, O. 2.795C 3.35¢ 
Pacific Coast 3.40¢ 4.00¢ 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. 
Chrome-Nickel 

No. No. No. 

302 303 304 

Bars 24.00 26.00 25.00 
Plates 27.00 29.00 29.00 
Sheets 34.00 36.00 36.00 
Hot strip 21.50 27.00 23.50 
Cold strip 28.00 33.00 30.00 

Straight Chromes 

No. No. No. No. 

410 416 430 442 

Bars 18.50 19.00 19.00 22.50 
Plates 21.50 22.00 22.00 25.50 


designated, prices are 


base, f.o.b. cars. 


Sheets 26.50 27.00 29.00 32.50 
Hot strip 17.00 18.25 17.50 24.00 


Cold stp. 22.00 23.50 22.50 32.00 


Steel Plate 


Pittsburgh 

New York, del. .. 
Philadelphia, del. 
Boston, delivered 


she 2.10¢ 
. .2.290-2.44¢ 
» » debee=Z.5UC 

2.43¢-2.57¢ 


Buffalo, delivered 2.33« 
Chicago or Gary 2.10¢ 
Cleveland 2.10¢ 
Birmingham 2.10¢ 
Coatesville, Pa a 2.10 
Sparrows Point, Md. .. 2.10¢ 
Claymont, Del. os «mdUCe=2. 250 
Youngstown 2.10¢ 
Gulf ports . ; Tee 
Pacific Coast ports 2.65¢ 


Steel Floor Plates 


Pittsburgh ae ons 3.35¢ 
Chicago 3.35¢ 
Gulf ports als 3.70¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 4.00e 
Structural Shapes 

Pittsburgh Terre 
Philadelphia, del. ......2.21%c 
New York, del. ee 
Boston, delivered 2.41¢ 
Bethlehem ........ 2.10¢ 
Chicago cae eet 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, del. eat . 2.80¢C 
oo Sov deck ss: 
Gulf ports 2.45¢ 
Birmingham ......... 2.10¢ 
St. Louis, del. .. 2.34¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 2.75¢c 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $5.00 
Granite City, Il. 5.10 

Mfe. Terne Plate (base box) 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $4.30 


Granite City, Il. 4.40 
Roofing Ternes 
Pittsburgh base, package 112 


sheets 20 x 28 in., coating I.C. 


8-lb. $12.00 25-l1b. $16.00 
15-Ib. 14.00 S0-10...: IT7.25 
20-1b. 15.00 40-lb. 19.50 
Bars 
Soft Steel 
(Base, 20 tons or over) 
Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 
Chicago or Gary . 2ace 
Duluth , >. ‘@aroe 
Birmingham os » waar 
Cleveland : ; ‘ 2.15¢c 
Buffalo R : 2.15¢ 
Detroit, delivered . «| Deabee 
Philadelphia, del. 2.47¢ 
Boston, delivered . 2.52C 
New York, del. 2.49¢c 
Gulf ports ete 2 50¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ; 2.80¢ 
Rail Steel 
(Base, 5 tons or over) 

Pittsburgh tess aa 
Chicago or Gary cies Dee 
Detroit, delivered ..... 2.20C 
Cleveland 2.15¢c 














Diva os gine 2 2.15¢ 
BAPRUINGMAM . 2.86... es 2.15c 
Cet POTS... .<, on 2.50¢ 
Pacific Coast ports .... 2.80c¢ 
Iron 
Chicago 5, ee 2.25¢c 
Philadelphia, del. ..... 2.37¢c 
Pittsburgh, refined 3.50-8.00c 
Terre Haute, Ind. 2.15¢ 
Reinforcing 
New Billet Bars, Base 

Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., Young., 

sparrows Pt., Pitts... 2.15¢ 
Gulf ports yt 2.50¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 2.60¢e 

Rail Steel Bars, Base 

Pittsburgh, Gary, Chi- 

cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 


land, Birm. 2.15¢ 
Gulf ports rere 2 ee 
Pacific Coast ports .... 2.60c 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 


Standard and cement 
coated wire nails $2.55 
(Per Pound) 

Polished fence staples 2.55¢ 
Annealed fence wire. . 3.05¢ 
Galv. fence wire 3.401 
Woven wire fencing (base 

C. L. column) are 67 
Single loop. bale ties, 

(base C.L, column) . 56 
Galv. barbed wire, 80-rod 

spools, base column 70 
Twisted barbless’ wire, 

Pe. curt Sees oss WW 


To Manufacturing Trade 


Base, Pitts.-Cleve.-C hicago 

Birmingham _ (except spring 
wire) 

Bright bess., basic wire. 2.60c 

Galvanized wire 2.60¢ 


RTI WITS 4 is kicinnss.. SAVE 
Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, keg. .$3.85 
Cold-Finished Bars 

Carbon Alloy 
Pittsburgh 2.65¢ 3.35C 
Chicago 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 
Gary, Ind. 2.65¢c 3.35¢ 
Detroit 2.70¢ *3.45c 
Cleveland 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 
Buffalo soe “eiGee 3.35¢ 

*Delivered. 


Alloy Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 20 tons or over) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 


cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem 2.70c 
Detroit, delivered 2.80c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2 0.35 Gaus sss OCU 
mau...«.-Ocdo oauo;....:2385 
2300. :...-1.70 $300... ...3:80 
vy 5 A 3400. .....3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. 0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
SEE | i I i 5 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. ...... 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats 0.15 
6100 bars yc EN pia 1.20 
6100 spring flats 0.85 
Cr. N., Van. 1.50 
Je es ee 
9200 spring flats 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 


Alloy Plates (Hot) 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Coates- 
RMN a PRK 2 © 5 a:5 i ers soil 3.50¢ 


February 17, 1941 


Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot strip, 1 ton or over; 
cold, 3 tons or over) 
Hot Strip, 12-inch and 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Middle- 


less 


town, Birmingham . 2.T0¢ 
Detron, Gel. ... 6... 2.20¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.42¢ 
New York, del. 2.46¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 2.75¢ 
Cooperage hoop, Young., 
Pitts.; Chicago, Birm. 2.20¢ 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.S80c 
Chicago 2.90¢ 
Detroit, del. 2.90¢ 
Worcester, Mass. 3.001 
Carbon Cleve., Pitts 
0.26-—0.50 2.80¢ 
0.51—0.75 oe 
0.76—1.00 6.15¢ 
Over 1.00 . 6 i ae 8.35¢ 
Worcester, Mass. $4 higher. 
Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 
Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown = 2.95c 
Chieago ...... 3.05¢ 
Detroit, del. : 3.05¢ 
Worcester, Mass. 3.35 
Lamp stock up 10 cents. 
Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill $40.00 
telay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 Ibs. ; 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling quality 39.00 


Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills 2.7U0¢ 
Do., axle steel 2.35¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base 3.00¢ 
Track bolts, base ; 4.15% 

Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base 2.15¢ 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 Ibs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
Base 


Ibs. up $8; 8 Ibs. up $10. 
railroad spikes 200 Kegs or! 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 
counts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 
x 6 and smaller 68 oft 
Do., and % xX 6-in. 
and shorter .... . .66 oft 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and 
SRORTET 5.466 «5% . 64 off 
1% and larger, all lengths 62 oft 
All diameters, over 6-in. 
long .62 oft 
Tire bolts 52.5 oft 


Stove Boits 
In packages with nuts separate 
73-10 off; with nuts attached 


73 off; bulk 81 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-in. 
Step bolts 60 oft 
Plow bolts 68.5 oft 


Nuts 


Semifinished hex, U.S.S. S.A.E. 


%-inch and less. 66 70 
tae ost) 63 65° 
1%-1%-inch.... 61 62 
1% andlarger.. 60 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller . .68 oft 


Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller .74.0 oft 
Headless set screws .64.0 oft 


Piling 


Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo 2.40¢ 


Rivets, Washers 


Pitts., Cleve., Chgo., 
Bham. 
Structural 3.40¢ 
-inch and under 65-10 oft 
Wrought washers, Pitts.., 
Chi., Phila., to jobbers 
and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; ¢.1. $5.75 oft 


Welded Iron, Steel, 
Pipe 


F.o.b. 


Base discounts on steel pipe 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivers 
2 and 1% less, respectively 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base 

Butt Weld 
steel 
In. BIk Galy 
63 54 
66 5S 
1 3 6S 60 
fron 
30) 3 
1—1 34 19 
l 38 l 
2 37 l 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
a 61 2 
a 3 64 5D 
3% 6 65 57 
7 and & 65 3 
Iron 
7 30 LS 
2% 3 31 17 
} 33 21 
1! Ss 32 20 
: ey be IS ID 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld 67 
2, lap weld 60 
2 to 3, lap weld 63 
3% to 6, lap weld 65 
7 and 8, lap weld 64 
Iron 
Blk Gal 

butt weld 20 7 
1 and 1 butt weld 29 13 
1's butt weld 33 15 
2 butt weld 32 15 
l% lap weld 23 7 
2 lap weld 25 
2% to 3% lap weld 26 11 
1 lap weld 28 1D 
1’ to 8 lap weld 27 14 
9 to 12 lap weld 23 y 
Boiler Tubes 

Carloads minimum wall 


seamless steel boiler tubes, cul- 


lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 


subject to usual extras 


Lap Welded 


Char 
coal 

Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”O.D. 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
l yt As 13 11.06 22.93 
2 O.D 13 12.38 19.35 
2%”0.D 13 13.79 21.68 
2%”O.D. 12 15.16 
4%4”"0.D. 12 16.58 26.57 
2%"O.D 12 17.54 29.00 
os 12 18.35 31.36 
3%”0.D. 11 23.15 39.81 
4” OD 10 28.66 19.90) 
6 6§GOf 9 14.25 73.93 
Se €y 7 68.14 

Seamless 
Hot Cold 

Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
7” “@heD 13 $ 7.82 §$ 9.01 
1% ”O.D 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”0.D., 13 10.23 11.79 
1% °*O.D, 13 11.64 13.42 
a. <2 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”0.D 13 14.54 16.76 


2%”0.D 12 16.01 18.4 
2% ”"O.D 12 17.54 20.2 
2% "O.D. 12 18.59 1.4 
Ss”. &D ia 19.50 2.48 
| "(C).D 11 24.62 28.3 
} O.D 10 30.54 ee 
} ‘O.D 10 37.35 3.04 
Sa O.D 9g 16.87 4.0 
6 O.D 7 71.96 499 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net To» 
6-in., & over, Birm.. $45.00-46.01 
l-in., Birmingham 18.00-49.00 
t-in., Chicago 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, east [dy 19,01 

Do., 4-in. 52.001 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class I 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 
Semifinished Steel 

Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary 


Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs., 
Birm., Sparrows Point $34.0 
Duluth (billets) 36.00 
Detroit, delivered 26.01 
Forging Quality Billets 
Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve 
Young, Buffalo, Birm 10.01 
Duluth 1). 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point sul 
falo, Canton, Chicago 541K 
Detroit, delivered 36.4 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to 
inch inel. (per 100 Ibs.) $2.06 
Do., ove! to Ai-in.inel. 2.1 
Worcester up $0.10; Galves 
ton up $0.25; Pacific Coast up 
$0.50 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows P! 1.0 
Shell Steel 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, base, 1000 
tons of one size, open hearth 
3-12-inch $52.01 
12-18-inch me) 
18-inch and ove! 56.00 
Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur $5.00- 5.75 
Connellsville, fdry 5.25- 6.00 
Connell. prem. fdry 6.00- 6.560 
New River fdry 6.50- 7.00 
Wise county fdry 5.50- 6.50 
Wise county fur 5.00- 5:5 


By-Product Voundry 


Newark, N. J., del. 11.85-12.30 
Chicago, outside del 11.00 
Chicago, delivered 11.75 
Terre Haute, del 11.25 
Milwaukee, ovens 11.75 
New England, del 13.01 
St. Louis, del 11.75 
sirmingham, ovens 7.50 
Indianapolis, del 11.25 
Cincinnati, del 11.00 
Cleveland, del 11.55 
3uffalo, del 11.75 
Detroit, del 11.50 
Philadelphia, del 11.6 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 


Pure and 90% benzol 14.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree 27.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha 26.001 
Industrial xylol 26.00 
Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 
St. Lowis 
Phenol (less than 1000 
lbs.) 13.75« 
Do. (1000 Ibs. or over) 12.75¢ 
Eastern Plants, per lb, 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers 7.00% 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $30.00 
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: No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Pig Iron Fdry. able’ Basic miner 
Delivered prices include switching charges only as_ noted. St. Louis from Birmingham .*24.12 Leen 23.62 bees 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above St. Paul from Duluth 26.63 26.63 27.13 
2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons +Over 0.70 phos, 
No.2  Malle- Besse- naw Xie. 

Basing Points: Fdry. able’ Basic mer Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
Bethichem. Pa. $25.00 $25.50 $24.50 $26.00 $29.50, base; $30.74 delivered Philadelphia. 
Birmingham, Ala.§ 20.38 19.38 25.00 Gray Forge Charcoal 
Birdsboro, Pa 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 Valley furnace .$23.50 Lake Superior fur. .. .$27.00 
Buffalo 24.00 2450 23.00 25.00 Pitts. dist. fur. ......... 23.50 do., del. Chicago....... 30.34 
Chicago 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 Lyles, Tenn. 26.50 
Cleveland 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 +Silvery 

" 9 DF. 925 92 . ’ 
at rc ae ee 2800 ae) Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $29.50; 6.51-7—$30.00; 

tage 5 9A K o on 7-7.50—$30.50; 7.51-8—$31.00; 8-8.50—$31.50; 8.51-9—$32.00; 
Erie, Pa 24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 9-9.50—_$32.50. Buffalo, $1.25 highe 
Everett, Mass 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 Os a oe Se » 
Granite City, Il 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 Bessemer Ferrosilicon+ 
Hamilton, O 24.00 24.00 23.50 La $3 Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 
Neville Island, Pa 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 plus $1 a ton. 
Provo, Utah 22.00 AG PASS ae +The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo, 
Sharpsville, Pa 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 is quoted with freight allowed. 
Sparrow's Point, Md 25.00 Saas 24.50 ah Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 
Swedeiand, Pa 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 $1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 
Toledo, O 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
Youngstown, O 24,00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
. Ladle Brick 
sSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus Refractories (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
or nigner Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices Dry press $28.00 
Wire cut eae 26.00 
Delivered from Basing Points: Fire Clay Brick 
7 . Magnesite 
Akron, O., from Cleveland 5.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 Super Quality D ities sae - Seaaianait 
sjaltimore from Birmingham 25.78 24.66 Pa., Mo., Ky. ; $60.80 piamaemeig = anja” 
: an ads , shire g grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Boston from Birmingham 12 ; ; First Quality Wis cetera mpage ' 
‘ > ; : at rate om om i ‘ Chewelah, Wash., net 
Boston from Everett, Mass, 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 " “pl oi . me 
Boston from Buffalo 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. 47.50 Son, Seem —— 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 26.50 27.00 Alabama, Georgia 47.50 net ton, bags ao) 
Canton, O. from Cleveland 25.39 25.39 2489 25.89 New Jersey 52.50 Basic Brick 
Chicago from Birmingham 24.22 Second Quality Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O 24.24 25.11 24.61 Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo. 42.75 mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Cincininati from Birmingham 24.06 23.06 Georgia, Alabama 34.20 Chrome brick , $50.00 
Cleveland from Birmingham 24.32 23.82 : New Jersey 149.00 Chem. bonded chrome. 50.00 
Mansfleid, O., from Toledo, O 5.94 25.44 25.44 Ohio Magnesite brick . 72.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago 5.10 24.60 25.60 First quality 39.99 Chem. bonded magnesite 61.00 
Muskegon, Mich from Chicago, i. ; Intermediate 36.10 

Toledo or Detroit --» 27.19 27.19 26.69 27.69 Second quality 31.35 Fluorspar 

Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 26.15 ‘ 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem. 25.53 26.03 Malleable Bung Brick Washed gravel, duty 
Philadelphia from Birmingham. 25.46 24.96 All bases $56.05 pd., tide, net ton. $25.00-$26.00 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.84 26.34 25.34 : Washed gravel, f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh district from Neville. { Neville base, plus 69c, 84c Silica Brick Ill., Ky., net ton, 

Island jand $1.24 freight. Pennsylvania $47.50 carloads, all rail. 20.00-21.00 
Saginaw, Mich from Detroit 26.31 26.31 25.81 26.81 Joliet, E. Chicago 55.10 Do. barge 20.00 
St. Louis, northern 24.50 24.50 24.00 Birmingham, Ala. 47.50 No. 2 lump 20.00-21.00 

Ferroalloy Prices 

Ferromanganese, 78-82%, Do., ton lots 11.75¢c Do., spot 145.00 Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 
carlots, duty pd $120.01 Do., less-ton lots 12.00c Do., contract, ton lots 145.00 contract, carlots, 2 x 
Ton lots 130.00 less than 200 lb. lots. 12.25c Do., spot, ton lots 150.00 4% -in., Ib. 14.50¢ 
Less ton lots 133.5) 67-72% low carbon: 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, Do., 2% ; 13.00¢ 
O08 S00 10. tone on Car- Ton Less earlots, contr., net ton 157.50 Spot “ec higher 
Do., carlots del. Pitts, 125.33 loads’ lots ton Do., spot 160.00 Silicon Briquets, contract 

Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom 2%, carb 17.50c 18.25¢ 18.75¢ Do., contract, ton lots. 160.00 carloads, bulk, freight 
Palmerton, Pa., spot 36.00 14 carb 18.50c 19.25¢ 19.75< Do., spot, ton lots 165.00 a ton $74.50 

re - on lots 84.50 

Ferrosilicon, 50%, freight 0.10% carb. 20.50 ¥ 21 {oC Alsifer, contract carlots, Less-ton lots, 1b. 4.00¢e 
allowed, ¢.1 7450 9.20% carb. 19.00e 20:25¢ 20.79C f.o.b. Niagara Falls, lb, 7.50c Less 200 Ib. lots, Ib. 4.254 
Do., ton lot 87.00 Spot “ec higher Do., ton lots ,.s) Ue Spot %-cent higher 
Do., 75 per cent 135.00 Ferromolybdenum, 55. Do., less-ton lots 8.50e Manganese Briquets, 

Do ton we higt enue 65% molyb. cont., f.0.b. Spot %c 1b. higher contract carloads, 
Spot, SS i oO yner j QS ’ Poured P : 

“ibis ——* aoa, ~ — Chromium Briquets, con- muk freight alowed, se be 

Silicomanganese, c.l., 3 Calcium molybdate, 1b tract, freight allowed, Ib. 9.00C 
per cent carbon 113.00 molyb. cont., f.o.b., mill 0.80 lb. carlots. bulk 7.00c Ton lots 6.00¢c 
2 carbon 118.00 Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, Do., ton lots 7.50c¢ Less-ton ste , 6.25¢ 

carbon, 123.00; 1%, 133.00 lb., con, ti., f.0.b. Niag- Do., less-ton lots 7.75 Spot “c higher 
Contract ton price ara Falls, ton lots... $1.23 Do., less 200 lbs.... 8.00c Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
$12.50 higher; spot $5 Do., less-ton lots 1.25 Spot \%ec lb. higher contract, carloads, 
over contract. 9()-25 % carbon. 0.10 bulk, gross ton 102.50 

Ferrotungsten, stand., 1b max., ton lots, Ib. 1.35 Tungsten Metal Powder, Do., ton ' 108.00 
con, del. cars 1.90-2.00 Do., less-ton lots 1.40 according to grade, 35-40%, contract, car- 

nection ty, Spot 5e higher spot shipment, 200-1b. x loads, lb., alloy 14.00 
10 ib., cont... .2.70-2.80-2.90 Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% drum lots, Ib. $2.90 Do., ton lots 15.00¢ 

: Do., smaller lots 2.60 Do., less-ton lots 16.00¢ 

Ferrophosphorus, gr. ton, contract, Ib. con. col., Spot %e higher 

’ pas ° OF f.o.b. Niagara Falls $2.25 , " ’ SPo ac nignel 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, = ‘ Vanadium Pentoxide, Molybdenum Powder, 
renn., basis, 18%, $3 Do., less-ton lots. contract, lb. contained $1.10 99%, f.0.b. York, Pa 
unitage, 58.50; electric Spot is 10c higher Do., spot 15 200-Ib. kegs, Ib. ..... $2.60 
furn., per ton, c. 1., 23- Technical molybdenum Do.. 100-200 1b. lots "2.75 
26% f.0.b. Mt. Pleasant, trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- Chromium Metal, 98% Do., under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
renn.. 24% $3 unitage 75.00 ly bdenum, Ib. molyb. : cr., contract, 1b, con. Molybdenum Oxide 

Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- cont., f.0.b, mill 0.80 chrome, ton lots 80.00c Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- Do., spot -++++ 89,00C lybdenum, per pound 
ib., contained cr., del 18%, ti., 6-8% carb., 88% chrome, cont. tons. 79.00c contained, f.o.b. pro- 
carlots 11.00¢ carlots, contr., net ton $142.50 Do., spot 84.00¢ ducers’ plant 80.00¢ 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


Plates Struc- Sheets Cold Cold Drawn Bars . 
Soft 4-in. & tural F loo! Hot Cold Galv Rolled S.A.E S.A.E 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
Boston .... ; gee 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 5.66 a. 1.48 3.11 3.46 1.13 8.88 7.23 
New York (Met.). 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.58 1.60 5.0 3.51 1.09 8.84 7.19 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 5.25 3.55 1.05 1.65 3.31 1.06 8.56 7.16 
Bertimore = .......: 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 5.25 3.50 9.05 1.05 
Norfolk, Va. ‘ 4.00 4.10 ae 4.05 4.05 5.45 3.85 ».40 1.15 
Buffalo eee, we 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 5.25 3.25 1.30 1.75 3.22 3.75 8.40 6.75 
Pittsburgh ess ee 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.35 1.65 3.65 8.40 6.75 
Cleveland ... o> as 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 5.18 3.35 1.05 1.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
Detroit ... j . 3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 5.27 3.43 4.30 1.84 3.20 3.80 8.7 7.05 
Omaha . ass Qa 4.00 4.00 3.95 3.95 355 3.65 ; 5.50 1.42 
Cincinnati nie Bae 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 5.28 3.62 1.00 4.92 3.47 1.00 8.75 7.10 
Chicago ... ba i> ee 3.40 3.40 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.25 1.10 1.60 3.30 3.75 8.40 6.7 
Twin Cities rere ok: 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.50 1.35 5.00 3.83 1.34 9.09 7.44 
Milwaukee .eselw ee 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.18 4.23 1.73 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
2 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 5.29 3.39 1.12 1.87 3.61 1.02 8.77 7.1 
Kansas City . ES 4.15 ‘35 4.00 4.00 5.60 3.90 5.00 1.30 
Indianapolis . 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 5.30 3.45 5.01 3.97 
Memphis .... . 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 3.95 Wy 3.85 5.25 1.3 
Chattanooga . . 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 9.68 3.70 1.40 1.39 
Tuisa, Okla. . . 4.44 4.34 4.34 4.49 1.49 6.09 1.19 5.54 1.69 
Birmingham 4 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 5.88 3.45 1.75 1.43 
New Orleans 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 -y Pay £0 3.85 1.80 5.00 1.60 
Houston, Tex. 3.50 5.95 5.95 3.85 3.85 5.50 4.20 5.25 6.60 
Seattle ... : 4.00 4.00 5.20 4.00 4.00 Rie 4.00 6.51 5.01 5.75 
Portland, Oreg. 4.25 4.50 6.10 4.00 4.00 5.75 3.95 6.50 1.75 5.75 
Los Angeles . £15 4.60 6.45 4.15 4.15 6.40 1.30 6.50 5.25 6.60 10.55 9.80 
San Francisco 3.50 4.00 6.00 3.50 3.50 5.60 3.40 6.40 5.15 6.20 10.65 9 20 
—S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)— BASE QUANTITIES 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
1050 Series Series Series Series Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
Boston peice. eee 700 6.05 5.80 7.90 300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
New York (Met.) 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 ; San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland; 300-9999 Seattle; 400- 
Philadelphia : 4.10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 14,999 pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in B’ham 
Baltimore ... . 4.45 ; : of ‘ Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin 
Norfolk, Va. .. ee ty i a ; cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Kansas City and St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port 
Buffalo ent 3350 %ae 5.65 5.40 7.50 land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 Los Angeles. 
Pittsburgh ... . 3.40 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150- 
Cleveland ... .. 3.30 7.99 5.85 5.85 7.70 1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 150-1049 in 
ee | 3.48 7.67 0.97 5.72 7.19 Los Angeles; 300-4999 in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston; 
Cincinnati .... . 3.65 7.69 3.99 5.74 7.84 500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 1500 and over 
Chicago ... = 3 70 7.35 5.65 5.40 750 in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas 
Twin Cities : 3.95 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 City; 150 and over in Me mphis; 25 to 49 bundles in Philadelphia; 
Milwaukee ........ 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 750-4909 in San Francisco. 
c ~ ~ . ’ 
St. Louis Ps 7 3.84 7F2 6.02 5.77 7.87 Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size. 
Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
Seattle fs. pee : 8.00 7.85 8.65 except 0-299 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle; 
Portland, Oreg... 5.70 8.85 8.00 7.85 8.65 1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 0-4999 in San Francisco 
Los Angeles ...... 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 9.05 SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 
San Francisco .» 0.00 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle 


CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 


Dollars at $4.021% per Pound Sterling 


Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 


By Cable or Radic Furnace 
BRITISH £s d 
Gross Tons f.o.b, Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $25.79 ¢ 8 O(a) 
JE hee eel , 
U.K. Port Basic pig iron 24.28 6 0 6(a) 
£sd Furnace coke, f.o.t. ovens 7.1 115 6 
as , o/ asta sate Sis eae pee 9 17 » & 
Merchant bars, 3-inch and over Wises vecoures . $66.50 16 10 | Billets, basic soft, 100-ton and OV . . 4 12 50 
- ‘ r Standard rails, 60 lbs. per yard, 500-ton lots & over 2.6lc 14 10 6 
Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re-rolled 3.60c 20 0 Marchant bars, rounds and squares. under 3 17c 17 12 Ot? 
Ceara GUNOEE 6s ia caccsaccaveegee eae es 2.79% 15 10 ( Shape . . ° 77c 15 8 OTT 
Ship plates : 2.9lc 16 3 OTF 
Ship plates.. 2.90c 16 2 ¢ Boiler plate Y 17 O 6tt 
7 + e , I D - - 
Boiler plates..... yinks octane vera 3.17¢ 17 12 € Sheets, black, 24 gage, 4 $.1 22 15 0 
. s Sheets, galv ed 24g g 4 & 4 26 26 
Sheets, black, 24 wage... ....cscscewss Powder 4.00c 22 5 ' Bist ie vill dears Stat ai Se at ; 
evil? ; . nd over 4.28 23 150 
Sheets, galvanized, corrugated, 24 gage........ ‘ 4.6lc 2s ta ™ an 
Bands and strips, hot-rol'ed : Oc 18 7 Of1 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds = , $ 6.29 1 11 4 
(a le Middlest if te t roved customer tT Rebate of 
British ferromanganese $120.00 deli ered Atlaitic staboar I ] ( 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Gross tons delivered to consumers eacept where otherwise stated; tindicates brokers 


Corrected to Friday night 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham, No 
Bos. dock No. 1 
New Eng. del. No 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 
Chicago, No, 1 
Chicago, auto, no 


alloy 
Cincinnati, 


Cleveland, No. 1 
Cleveland, No. 2 
Detroit, No. 1 
Detroit, No. 2 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 
Kastern Pa., No. 2 
Federal, Ill., No. 2 


Granite 


No. 1 
Granite City, No. 2 
Los Ang No. 1 net 
Los Ang No. 2 net 
N. Y. dock No. 1 exp. 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. Rv) 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 
St. Louis, No, 1 
St. Louis, No. 2 
San Fran., No. 1 net 
San Fran., No. 2 net 
Seattle, No, 1 
roronto, dirs., No 
Valleys, No. 1 


COMPRESSED 
Buffalo 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Cincinnatl, 
Cleveland 


factory 
dealers 


Detroit 

KE. Pa., new mat, 
EK. Pa., old mat 
Los Angeles, net 


Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

San Francisco, net 
Valleys 


BUNDLED SHEETS 


suffalo, No, 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 
Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 
roronto, dealers 
SHEET 
Chicago 
Cincinnati, 
Detroit 
St. Louis 
roronto, 


BUSHELING 


dealers 


dealers 


Birmingham, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Chicago, No, 1 
Cinein,, No, 1 deal 
Cincin,, No, 2 deal. 
Cleveland, No, 2 
Detroit, No. 1 new 
Valleys, new, No. 1 


roronto, dealers 


MACHINE 


Birmingham 
Buffalo 


exp 


dealers 


City, R. R 


dealers 


CLIPPINGS, 


TURNINGS 


18.00 
15.50-16.00 
16.75-17.25 
20.50-21.00 
18.50-19.00 
19.00-19.50 


18.00-18.50 
18.25-18.75 
20.00-20.50 
19.00-19.50 
'16.50-17.00 
'15.50-16.00 
20.00 

18.50 
16.50-17.00 


17.50-18.00 
16.50-17.00 
14.50-15.00 
13.50-14.00 
116.50 
21.00-21.50 
20.50-21.00 
19.50-20.00 
17.50-18.00 
16.50-17.00 
15.00-15.50 
14.00-14.50 
15.00 
11.00-11.25 
21.00-21.50 


SHEETS 


18.50-19.00 
18.50-19.00 
17.00-17. 
17.00-17.50 
20.00-20.50 
(17.25-17.75 
20.00 

17.00 
12.50-13.00 
20.50-21.00 
13.50-14,.00 
13.00-13.50 
20,.50-21.00 


50 


18.50-19.00 
17.00-17.50 
15.00-15.50 
19.50-20.00 
12.50-13.00 


9.75 


LOOSE 
13.50-14.00 
12.50-13.00 
'13.50-14.00 
12.00-12.50 
9,00 


16.00 
18.50-19.00 
18.00-18.50 
14.25-14.75 
7.75- 8.25 
14.00-14.50 

§16.50-17.06 
20.50-21,00 
5.50- 6.00 


(Long) 
9.50 


14.00-14,50 


Chicago } ry 
Cincinnati, dealers 


Cleveland, no alloy. 


Detroit 

Eastern Pa. 
Los Angeles 
New York 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

San Francisco 
Toronto, dealers 
Valleys 


SHOVELING 


Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Chicago 


Chicago, spel, anal. 


Detroit ; 
Pitts., alloy-free 


BORINGS, ANTE 

For Blast Furnace 
Boston district 
Buffalo 


Cincinnati, dealers 
Cleveland 

Eastern Pa. 
Detroit 

New York 
Pittsburgh 
Toronto, dealers 


AXLE TURNINGS 
Buffalo 
Boston 

Chicago, 
East. Pa. 
St. Louis 
Toronto 


district 
elec. 
elec. 


13.50-14.00 
10.00-10.50 
13.50-14.09 
411.00-11.50 
14.50 

4.00- 5.00 
.*410.50-11.00 
15.50-16.00 

* 10.75-11.25 


5.00 
+7.75- 8.00 
15.50-16.00 


TURNINGS 


15.50-16.00 
14.50-15.00 
14.25-14.75 


. 15.50-16.00 


. +12.00-12.50 
17.00-17.50 


TURNINGS 


Use 
‘f8.50- 9.25 
14.50-15.00 
9.25- 9.75 
14.50-15.00 

14.00 

.412.00-12.50 
'10.00-10.50 
16.00-16.50 

8.00 


*7.75- 


16.50-17.00 


.412.50-13.00 
a 
fur. 


20.00-20.50 
19.50-20.00 
13.50-14.00 
+7.75- 8.00 


CAST IRON BORINGS 


Birmingham Bs: 
Boston dist. chem.. 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


Cincinnati, dealers. . 


Cleveland 
Detroit . 
E. Pa., chemical 
New York 
St. Louis 


Toronto, dealers. 


8.50 
*10.75-11.25 
14.50-15.00 
13.75-14.25 
9,25- 9.75 
14.50-15.00 
.412.00-12.50 
15.50-16.00 
.411.50-12.00 
11.00-11.50 
8.00 


Loe 
14.¢0- 


RATLROAD SPECIALTIES 


Chicago 


23.00-23.50 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 


Chicago vate iy 
St. Louis 


SPRINGS 
Buffalo 
Chicago, coil 
Chicago, leaf 


Eastern Pa, . 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


25.00-25.50 
24.00-24.50 
23.50-24.00 
26.00-26.50 
27.00-27.50 
21.50-22.00 


STEEL, RAILS, SHORT 


Birmingham . 
Buffalo a ; 
Chicago (3 ft.) 
Chicago (2 ft.) 
Cincinnati, dealers 


20.00 
26.00-26.59 
23.25-23.75 
24.25-24.75 
25.25-25.755 

722.50-23.00 
26.00-26.50 
23.50-24.00 


18.00 


Detroit ... — 
Pitts., 2 ft. and less 
a ee ee 
STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 
Birmingham . 

Boston district. 


4 15.75-16.00 


Buffalo 22.00-22.59 
Chicago 19.00-19.50 
Cleveland 24.00 
Pittsburgh 24.00-24.50 
St. Louis 19.50-20.00 
SAEED... o% 5bla we ase 18.00-18.50 


PIPE AND FLUES 
Chicago, net 
Cincinnati, dealers 


14.00-14.50 
13.25-13.75 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


Bumaloe ............ 50-1500 
Chicago, net ....... 13.75-14.25 
Cincinnati, dealers. 12.75-13.25 


Eastern Pa. ........ 19.00-19.50 
New York . *13.00-13.50 
St. Louis 14.00-14.50 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 


Birmingham ...... 16.00 
Boston district..... 711.75-12.25 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 20.50-21.00 
St. Louis, No. 1.... 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis, No. 2.... 16.00-16.50 
FORGE FLASHINGS 

Boston district ... 13.25-13.50 
Buffalo ... 18.50-19.00 
Cleveland 18.50-19.00 
Detroit *416.50-7.00 
Pittsburgh 20.00-20.50 
FORGE SCRAP 

Boston district .. .412.75-13.00 
Chicago, heavy .... 23.50-24.0U 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 


Buffalo, plates 26.00-26.50 
Cleveland, crops 26.00-26.50 
Eastern Pa., crops 25.50-26.00 
Pitts., billet, bloom, 

Slab crops 27.00-27.50 
LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS; 
ER Sch hh 5k. oye Sevk.t 25.00-25.50 
ee 23.50-24.00 
CI@VGIBNG «....405... 22.00-22.50 
ee 718.75-19.25 


25.50-26.00 
26.50-27.09 


Eastern Pa. 
Pittsburgh 


Seattle 15.00 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 

5 feet and over 
Birmingham 19.00 


.....718.50-19.00 
24.00-24.50 
719.50-20.00 
26.00-26.50 
22.00-22.50 


Boston 
Chicago 
New York 

Eastern Pa. 
ORES os a we oe ae 


STEEL CAR AXLES 


Birmingham ok 18.00 
Boston district . . $20.00-20.50 
Chieaeo, net ...... 24.75-25.25 
yo 6 ly aeereres 27.50-28.00 
St. Louis 25.50-26.00 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 

Chicago (cut) 23.50-24.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 19.50-20.00 


SHAFTING 
Boston district .419.50-19.75 
New York Jee cm > « Taner 


Buffalo, steel 


Eastern Pa. pistes 
St. Louis, 1%-3%” 


CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham iron... 


Boston dist., iron.. 
Buffalo iron 
Chicago, iron 


Chicago, rolled steel 


Cincin., iron deal.. 


Eastern Pa., iron... 
Eastern Pa., steel... 


Pittsburgh, iron .. 
Pittsburgh, steel... 
St. Louis, iron 


St. Louis, steel 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham ...... 
Boston, No. 


N. Eng. del. textile 
Buffalo, cupola 

Buffalo, mach...... 
Chicago, agri. net.. 
Chicago, auto net.. 
Chicago, railr’d net 
Chicago, mach. net 


Cincin., mach. deal. 


Cleveland, mach... 
Detroit, cupola, net 
Eastern Pa., cupola 
E. Pa., No. 2 


Los Angeles 


Pittsburgh, cupola. . 


San Francisco 
Seattle 
St. L., agri. mach.. 
St. L., No. 1 mach.. 
Toronto, No. 1 


mach., net dealers 


HEAVY CAST 
Boston dist. 


Buffalo, break. ... 


Cleveland, break, net 


Detroit, auto net 
Detroit, break. 
Eastern Pa. 


Los Ang., auto, net. 


New York break.. 


STOVE PLATE 
Birmingham 
Boston district 


le ares Pie 


Chicago, net 


Cincinnati, dealers. 


Deron, net ....... 
Eastern Pa. ....... 
New York fdry. 

St. Louis 


Toronto dealers, net 


MALLEABLE 


New England, del... 


PERO, vc a as 
Chicago, RoR... 
Cincin. agri., deal.. 
Cleveland, rail .... 
Eastern Pa., R. R... 
Los Angeles 


Pittsburgh, rail 


St. Louis, R. R. 


E. Pa., yard fdry... 


break. 


New England, del... 





prices 


25.00-25.50 
19.50-20.00 


18.00 
. 716.50-17.06 
. 24.50-25.00 
19.50-20.00 
20.50-21.00 
22.75-23.25 
. 19.50-20.0C 
23.00-23.50 
26.00-26.50 
22.00-22.50 
27.00-27.50 
21.00-21.50 
21.50-22.00 


; 18.50 


1 mach.7+17.50-18.00 
N. Eng., del. No. 2.. 


18.75-19.00 
22.00-23.00 
20.50-21.00 
22.00-22.50 
16.00-16.50 
18.50-19.00 
17.50-18.00 
. 20.00-20.50 
. 21,.50-22.0( 
. 24.00-24.50 
*17.50-18.00 
. 24.00-24.50 

20.50 
20.50-21.00 
16.50-17.00 
22.50-23.00 
14.50-15.09 
. 14.00-15.00 
. 19.50-20.00 
. 20.50-21.09 


*19.75-20.00 


*16.50-16.75 
20.00-20.50 
18.00-18.50 
18.50-19.00 
+18.00-18.50 
.416.00-16.50 
, 22.50 
13.00-14.00 
z 17.00 


13.50 
.414.50-15.06 
16.50-17.09 
14.00-14.50 
13.00-13.59 
.411.00-11.50 
. 19.00-19.50 
.414.00-14.50 
. 15.00-15.50 

+13.75-14.00 


22.00-23.06 
24.00-24.50 
23.50-24.00 
. 18.00-18.5! 
. 25.00-25.50 
. 23.00-23.50 

12.50 
25.50-26.00 
21.50-22.00 








Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 

Gross ton, 51% % 

Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer $4.75 
Mesabi nonbessemer 4.45 
High phosphorus 4.35 
Mesabi bessemer 4.60 
Old range nonbessemer 4.60 


110 


Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 


and 
contract 


Foundry 
56-63%, 


basic 


10.00 


Foreign Ore 


Cents per 
ports 
Manganiferous 
45-55% 
Mang. 


N. African low phos. 


unit, c.i.f. 


ore, 
Fe., 6-10% 


Atlantic 


Nom. 
Nom. 


Spanish, No. African 


basic, 50 to 60% Nom. 
Chinese wolframite, 

net ton, duty pd. $23.50-24.00 
Brazil iron ore, 68- 

69%, ord. — 7.50¢ 

Low _ phos. (.02 

max.) Aree 8.00¢ 

F.O.B. Rio Janeiro. 

Scheelite, imp. 23.50-24.00 
Chrome ore, Indian, 


48% gross ton, cif. $36.00-37.00 


Caucasian, 
So. 


Sulphide 
Mo. cont., mines. . 


Manganese 


Including war 


risk 


Ore 


but not 


duty, cents per unit cargo lots 


50-52% 
African, 48%.. 
Indian, 49-50% 
Brazilian, 46% 


. 57.00-60.00 
60.00-63.00 
53.00-54.00 


Cuban, 50-51%, duty 


free 


67.50 


Molybdenum 


conc., 


lb. 


$0.75 
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Sheets, Strip | 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 106, 107 


Pittsburgh -—- Sheet mill opera- 
tions are unchanged. Buying is 
heavy, with deliveries slightly be- 
hind schedule and delivery prom- 
ises now nearly all in the third 
quarter. Galvanized operations are 
steady at 81 per cent. 

Cleveland — Stainless and _ nickel 
steel sheets are uncertain because 
of shortage of nickel. Makers of 
stainless steel sheets are booking 
orders for 16 to 18 weeks’ delivery, 
subject to nickel supply. One large 
maker of sheets and strips has im- 
posed an embargo against orders 
from branch offices. The company 
is also apportioning 1941 tonnage 
on the basis of 1940 sales. Most 
companies are virtually sold 
through first half. 

Chicago - All grades of sheets 
and strip are moving into more ex- 
tended deliveries. Buyers are re- 
quired to anticipate requirements 
farther ahead. Hot-rolled 18-gage 
and heavier sheets are offered for 
late August and 20-gage and lighter 
for late June. Strip mill size sheets 
have advanced from 9 to 11 weeks 
to 10 to 12 weeks. Hot and cold- 
rolled and galvanized, formerly 13 
weeks, are now 14 to 15 weeks. 
Strip, 2% inches and under, has 
moved from 14 to 16 weeks to 15 to 
17 weeks. Enameling iron is in Sep- 
tember delivery. 

Boston—Lengthening deliveries on 
more finishes of hot strip, continued 
heavy forward buying and re-rolling 
schedules increasingly upset by de- 
fense tonnage scheduled ahead of 
original expectations, complicates 
problems of narrow cold strip pro- 
ducers. Rerollers are at capacity 
and sold out for first quarter in 
most cases; some are actually filling 
» books for second quarter shipment 
at open prices. Considerable ton- 
nage has also been taken for third 
quarter. The sold up condition is 
reflected in the dearth of tenders 
for 1025 tons of license tag stock 
for four New England states, most- 
ly 24-gage hot-rolled, pickled and 
annealed stock. Massachusetts got 
no bids on 700 tons with deliveries 
extending in December. Rhode Is- 
land bought from the only bidder, 
140 tons, deliveries into June at open 
prices, and New Hampshire placed 
130 tons with a Boston distributor 
at $5 above the market, a midwest 
mill to supply the steel at prices pre- 
vailing at time of shipment in sec- 
ond and third quarter. 

New York—Sheet sellers generally 
are now unable to book hot and cold- 
rolled sheets for delivery before 
third quarter and some have little 
capacity left before the middle of 
August. Galvanized sheet deliveries 
are almost as badly extended. With 
orders still coming in at a rate well 
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CRAWLER CRANE 
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CRANE ON TRACK 
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1216 SQ: FT 


WITH CRAWLER CRANE 
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ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1805 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


ORTHWEST Crawler Cranes 

double your operating range. 
With a Northwest you can reach 
the car or truck and cover a full 
180° to spot the load just twice as 
far out as with a locomotive crane 
of equal boom length. In addition, 
your Northwest can pick up and 
travel with the load to any point 
in your yard. It is not confined to 
the area along the tracks. 
Northwest makes every foot of 
space available for storage. 
Add to this the fact that you are 
freed from water troubles, steam 
troubles, the delays of switching 
cars out of the way, raising and 
setting outriggers waiting for 
steam, and all the other attendant 
difficulties present in the locomo- 
tive machine. Many plants have 
found that Northwest versatility 
is saving money for them. It will 
save money for you too. Study this 
diagram then let us make a sur- 
vey of your yard conditions. No 
obligation. 








NORTHWEST 











in excess of shipments, a still tighter 
schedule is in prospect. 

Philadelphia Near capacity op 
eration of sheet mills is having no 
appreciable effect on backlogs as 
buyers seek additional third quarter 
protection and in some cases at 
tempt to obtain fourth quarter cov 
erage Producers have little ca 
pacity open for second quarter, be 
ing completely sold on some grades. 
Stainless steel capacity is especially 
limited for several months, thereby 
restricting orders largely to orders 
for defense needs. 

Buffalo — With sheet and _ strip 
bookings stretching through second 
quarter or early in third quarter, a 
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tapering is noted in buying. In- 
creased attention is shown priority 
orders, which are growing. Produc- 
tion is as close to capacity as steel 
supplies permit. 

Cincinnati Sheet orders have 
been in such volume recently that 
the leading interest has temporarily 
closed books for second quarter, to 
compile a tentative schedule and 
possibly allocate tonnage. On most 
items another mill is not promising 
delivery before May 1. A few regu- 
lar customers are asking delivery 
position in third and fourth quar- 
ters. 

St. Louis — Current 
sheet and strip show little change 
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from recent weeks. Mill backlogs 
have gained moderately since mid- 
January, and on some items deliv- 
eries are further extended. There 
has been a decided stiffening in 
galvanized sheets, due to strength 
and scarcity of zinc. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Production af 
sheets is at virtual capacity. Manu- 
facturers’ sheets are in especially 
good demand, and deliveries are 
running behind schedule. Fair de- 
mand for roofing sheets also is re- 
ported, Strip production is increas- 
ing. 

Toronto, Ont. Sheet orders are 
pushing delivery date further back 
and orders now are for shipment in 
third quarter. Most new business 
is on war priority account, with 
heavy automotive buying. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 106 


Pittsburgh Specifications for 
shipbuilding are flowing in at a bet 
ter rate. No headway is being made 
against backlogs and production re 
mains at peak. Priorities are im- 
posed strictly on all business. 

Cleveland—Universal plates can 
sometimes be furnished in five or 
six weeks by smaller companies, 
but sheared plates are difficult to 
place for any delivery. Most sales 
are for late second quarter or early 
third. Incoming business is better 
stabilized in volume but still ex- 
ceeds shipments by a large margin. 

Chicago Heavy steel plates are 
the tightest of all steel products, 
mills having such heavy backlogs 
that only long deferred deliveries 
can be offered. Orders exceed pro- 
duction. Sheared plates, 30 to 84 
inches, last week listed at 13 to 14 
weeks delivery, are now 14 to 15 
weeks, and 85.to 150-inch sizes, for- 
merly second quarter, are now 5 to 
6 months. Universal plates have ad- 
vanced from 13 to 14 weeks to 14 to 
15 weeks. 

Boston—Inquiries for plates for 
construction of auxiliary navy ships, 
minelayers and sweepers, on con- 
tracts held by smaller New England 
yards are beginning to appear, close 


to 10000 tons being’ estimated. 
Meanwhile specifications against 
shipbuilding already placed are 


heavy, with likelihood tonnage will 
mount during the next few months. 
In addition to ship needs, miscel- 
laneous demand is strong, includ- 
ing light tanks, boiler shop specifica- 
tions and defense part requirements. 
Practically no tonnage for first quar- 
ter delivery is available on any sizes, 
including universal. 

New York—Plate deliveries now 
fall generally in second half, with 
some producers having little to offer 
before September. Ship work is be- 
ing released in heavy volume and 
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before the close of this month 200,- 
000 tons are likely to be awarded 
for the 200 cargo ships which the 
government is planning to have 
built. While it appears that struc- 
tural fabricating shops will not be 
called upon to pre-fabricate much of 
this work, a fast schedule is never- 
theless contemplated. 

Philadelphia —Demand continues 
in excess of capacity with heavier 
requirements expected to develop, 
particularly from shipbuilders. The 
Pennsylvania railroad has closed on 
part of tonnage for its carbuilding 
program but no other major car 
work is pending for roads in this 
district. Some export inquiries are 
going begging since mills are able to 
take care only of regular foreign 
accounts. Sheared plate deliveries 
are at a minimum of 14 to 18 weeks 
with one small producer out of the 
market. 

Birmingham, Ala. Mills are hard 
pressed on plate deliveries. In ad- 
dition to large current bookings, op- 
erations are steady on backlogs car- 
ried over into the new year. Orders 
are in excess of shipments and pres- 
sure for delivery is heavy. 

Seattle—The two leading steel in- 
terests are busy with details of 
large orders for plates and shapes 
placed by shipbuilding plants in 
Washington and Oregon, total ton- 
nages unstated. Fabricators report 
a steady flow of business in small 
lots. 

Toronto, Ont. Plate orders are 
increasing as releases are made 
against earlier specifications from 
shipbuilders, tankmakers and some 
branches of the automotive indus- 
try now engaged in heavy war ve- 
hicle construction. Ship plate and 
armor plate are receiving special at- 
tention as a result of the new pro- 
gram for construction of 20 mer- 
chant vessels for Great Britain in 
Canadian yards. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


3400 tons, 42-inch steel pipe line, 37,000 
feet, toluol plant, Elwood, I1l., to Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago; 
Stone & Webster Inc., Boston, contrac- 
tor. 

1000 tons, 52 acid tanks, toluol plant, 
Elwood, Ill., to Graver Tank & Mfg. 
Co., East Chicago, Ind.; Stone & Web- 
ster Inc., Boston, contractor. 

845 tons, oil storage tanks for new ter- 
minal, Wood River Refining Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., to Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co., Chicago. 

800 tons, oil storage tanks, Colonial 
Beacon Oil Co., Everett, Mass., to Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago. 

750 tons, six water storage tanks, El- 
wood, Ill., to Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co., Chicago; Stone & Webster Inc., 
Boston, contractor. 

470 tons, toluol storage tanks, Elwood, 
Ill., to Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 
Chicago; Stone & Webster Inc., Bos- 
ton, contractor. 

350 tons, oil storage tanks, Central 
Maine Power Co., Wiscasset, Me., to 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago. 

340 tons, seven molasses tanks, Ameri- 
can Molasses Co., Boston, to Chicago 
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Standard is equipped to supply steel cast- 
ings of unusual size and shape to suit 
your requirements. 

The acid open hearth steel is produced 
in Standard’s furnaces under the control 
of trained metallurgists. 

Standard’s long experience and expert 


personnel is reflected in the high quality 


of its products. 


LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


it kw 16 ee Se ae er 


Cast steel Guide 
Vane made by 
Standard foran IP. 
Morris Turbine. 
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: ijlecis Group + THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
BALDWIN SOUTHWARK DIVISION + THE PELTON WATER WHEEL COMPANY 
BALDWIN DE LA VERGNE SALES CORP. + THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
_ THE MIDVALE COMPANY + CRAMP BRASS AND IRON FOUNDRIES DIVISION 





Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago 

125 tons, oil storage plant, Colonial 
jeacon Oil Co., Burlington, Vt., to 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago. 

100 tons, tanks, American Bitumuls 
Corp., East Providence, R. I., to Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago. 

190 tons, fire prevention water tank, 
Todd-Bath Shipbuilding Co., South 
Portland, Me., to Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co., Chicago. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


100 tons, estimated, construction, hulls 
only, two welded steel terminal barges, 


Federal Barge lines, Inland Water- 
ways Corp., New Orleans, Ingalls Ship- 
building Co., Birmingham, low, $271,- 
150; bids Feb. 4 

linstated tonnage, two new or second- 


hand barges, 120 x 32 x 8 feet, 600- 
ton capacity, Panama, schedule 4807, 
bids Feb. 20. 

Unstated tonnage, 14 oil storage tanks, 
interior dept., Bonneville power ad- 
ministration, Portland, Oreg., four 10,- 
000-gallon; four 5700-gallon and six 
10,000-gallon, inv. 1714, bids Feb. 18. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 106 


Pittsburgh Miscellaneous buy- 
ing and releases from automotive 
producers are heavy. Although 
much current business is destined 
for the defense program ultimately, 








little carries actual priority and most 
current bar shipments are _ osten- 
sibly for commercial production 
needs. 

Cleveland—Producers are booking 
largely into third quarter. Some 
companies have asked branch of- 
fices to hold orders back from main 
offices to allow catching up with 
book-keeping. Alloy bar manufac- 
ture has been hindered by a short- 
age of nickel. 

Chicago Bar deliveries have 
moved into late second quarter and 
early third. Heavier flats are avail- 
able for July shipment and lighter 
for August; rounds are in Septem- 
ber; and bar mill shapes are in the 
May to August range, depending 
upon size. Chief demand is for al- 
loy grades which are in a much 
tighter situation than carbon steel. 

Boston—Demand for commercial 
steel bars, notably alloys, is heavy 
and, while buying is impressive, 
tonnage backed up behind machine 
straighteners, heat-treating and proc- 
essing involves thousands of tons 
on which delivery is extended. Al- 
loy stock for forging operations is 
also in heavy demand, for the air- 
craft industry especially. Hot-rolled 
carbon and cold-drawn bars are 
available in limited tonnages, de- 
pending on rolling schedules, from 
14 to 16 weeks. 

New York—Carbon bar deliveries 
now run to June and beyond, with- 
out much tonnage available even in 
June. Cold-drawn carbon bars are 
somewhat more extended, although 
some tonnage is available near the 
end of the half. Alloy bars are 
available in 20 to 30 weeks and 
where special treatment is involved 
schedules run much beyond. De- 
mand continues heavy, with com- 
mercial consumers concerned over 
the outlook, because of expanding 
requirements for defense. Produc- 
ers are making every effort to meet 
requirements of regular customers 
and defense work, but beyond that 
they are to all practical purposes 
out of the market. 

Philadelphia—July is the earliest 
delivery available on most lots of 
merchant bars although some pro- 
ducers are able to fit in small ton- 
nages of some sizes on earlier roll- 
ings. Third quarter bookings are 
accumulating as buyers continue to 
extend forward coverage. An in- 
creasing portion of orders is identi- 
fied with defense work. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Bar _ produc- 
tion is high, approximating capaci- 
ty. Merchant bars are moving in 
good volume, and there is consid- 
erable business in concrete reinforc- 
ing. 

Buffalo — Delivery is becoming 
more acute as forward buying con- 
tinues. To further confuse mills, 
war industries call for increased 
tonnage in a priority class. 

Toronto, Ont. While pressure 
for merchant bars has lessened or- 
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ders continue in large volume with 
deliveries ranging from the end of 
March to July. Inquiries indicate 
heavier buying before the end of 
the month. Machine tool builders 
have difficulty in obtaining steel and 
operations in some plants have been 
delayed by lack of cutting tools, 


Pp 1 
Pipe Prices, Page 107 


Pittsburgh—Oil country business 
is beginning to gain considerable 
headway, with more advance buy- 
ing than in recent years. This is 
probably due to a sympathetic buy- 
ing wave induced by shortages in 
other products. Oil country tubular 
goods capacity is still adequate to 
current demand. Standard pipe 
production and orders’ continue 
high. Orders are slightly ahead of 
shipments. 

Cleveland—Shortage of zinc pre- 
vents many producers of merchant 
pipe from filling orders. There is 
no let-up in demand and none is 
in sight. There are no large orders, 
most being for 50 to 100 tons. Line 
pipe, which was slow two months 
ago, has turned active. On cold- 
drawn seamless’ tubes_ delivery 
promises are 15 to 20 weeks, with 
a little less on hot-rolled. 

Boston—Merchant pipe distrib- 
utors have in some instances stocked 
consigned stocks of galvanized mod- 
erately heavier than usual. Large 
consigned and mill stocks are tend- 
ing to maintain deliveries close to 
normal. Demand is better than 
usual for this period with prospects 
for an early improvement in de- 
mand promising for construction 
work. Nevertheless, resale prices 
are still soft in some sections. 

New York With spring ap 
proaching, sellers of merchant pipe 
look for increased buying. At pres- 
ent, schedules represent a good nor- 
mal, with the exception of cold- 
drawn tubing, which has been in 
particularly heavy demand _§ for 
months past, especially mechanical 
tubing. 

Birmingham, Ala.— Pipe plants 
are booking a large aggregate vol- 
ume of cast iron pipe. Most of the 
orders, as for months, are in mod- 
erate tonnage and largely in the 
smaller sizes. 


100 tons, including fittings, 4 to 8-inch; 
bids to Pullman, Wash., Feb. 18. 
Unstated, South Adams street project, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Paine & Gallucci, Ta- 

coma, general contractor. 

Unstated, Marine drive water district, 
Bremerton, Wash.; bids Feb. 26; Berry 
& Casad, Bremerton, engineers. 


+ 
Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 107 


Pittsburgh—Greatest difficulty in 
the wire markets is obtaining suffi- 
cient wire rods, particularly in alloy 
products. Although mills have been 
making adjustments and rearrange- 

















ments of equipment in an effort to 
provide more semifinished material, 
the flow of wire rods in some quar 
ters is still inadequate. 

Cleveland—New wave of buying 
is noted following a calm January. 
Business is well diversified, with 
some emphasis on manufacturers’ 
wire and nails. The only department 
lagging has been products for farm 
use but these have begun to in- 
crease seasonally. 

Chicago Wire mills continue to 
operate at capacity. Manufacturers’ 
wire orders are heavy with specifica- 
tions for merchant wire and prod- 
ucts considerably lighter. Defense 
accounts for considerable wire and 





At McHugh Bros., 
Rockford, Ill., these 
punch frames for per 
forating were made 
on the DoAll in 30 
minutes, without any 
other machining. The 
material was Univer 
sal Mill Plate (hot 
rolled steel) and there 
were 41 lineal inches 
of sawing. A qf 
DoAll Band Saw was 
used, 8 pitch, A 
temper, Raker teeth, 
heavy set. 





1D lo a2 ELIMINATES “BOTTLE NECKS” 


In America’s ‘full speed ahead’’ defense program, the DoAll is 
playing a major role in cutting corners and factory red-tape. It 
is the modern machine tool that does precision band. sawing, and 
is replacing shaping, milling and lathe work with sensational savings 


of time, labor and material. 


A day’s work in one hour—a two-hours’ 


job in 15 minutes—these are now common experiences among DoAll 
users in metal working plants, machine shops, automotive and 
aeroplane plants, arsenals and shipyards, etc. 


CONTINENTAL BAND FILER 





DoAll GRINDER 





Does continuous band filing, which means faster, 


Cast Pj Pl d better, smoother filing on all materials from tough dean: aete 
ipe ace high-carbon steel to brass, wood, etc. 12 styles cision surface 
of file bands are available, 4%", *.” and '4" wide, grinder—a real 


flat, oval or half round. production tool 

Less vibration 
because motor 
is built right on 
the ball-bearing 


130 tons, 4 to 8-inch for Pasco, Wash., to 
H. G. Purcell, Seattle, for U. S. Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 

100 tons or more, army cantonment, 


Let us send a factory trained man to 


your plant to show you what a DoAll 


Portland, Oreg., to H. G. Purcell, ain biel Rier'aioes spindle. Work 
Seattle, for U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., ; : a 2 
“li ‘ ceptionally 
Burlington, N. J. FREE—Literature or Handbook on Contour large bearing 
Machining, 158 pages of valuable metal working helps surface. Hy 

draulic table 


travel is in- 
finitely variable 
up to 50 f.p.m. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


200 tons for Pendleton, Oreg.; 


CONTINENTAL MACHINES, INC. 


1324 S. Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 








bids in. 
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these are expected to continue up 
ward. 

Boston. Volume of incoming wire 
tonnage continues heavy, forward 
buying holding orders above ship 
ments with backlogs growing. Manu- 
factures of electric cable for navy 
shops have tonnage on books for 
fourth quarter delivery and beyond. 
While manufacturers’ wire buying 
is heavy, diversified demand for 
specialties is strong. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 107 
Cleveland —Backlogs are increas 
ing mildly and February business 


has shown some improvement over 
January. Producers here work two 
or three shifts in some departments. 
Makers are now turning out the 
largest navy order in years, divided 
among four or five producers. La 
bor supply is plentiful and raw ma- 
terials fairly so, with the exception 
of alloy steels. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 107 
Additional small lots of cars and 
locomotives are being placed and 
some roads are placing steel for 
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Your men working 

in excessive heat will 

appreciate PERKINS 
MAN COOLERS. 


You will appreciate PER- 
KINS MAN COOLERS. 


By re-circulating air they 
make these workers com- 
fortable and bolster pro- 
duction. 


Oscillating and Station- 
ary, both types portable. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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their car repair programs. Inquiries 
are not heavy but a number of roads 
are said to be outlining require- 
ments which are likely to bring con- 
siderable business into the open soon. 
Carbuilders find deliveries somewhat 
delayed on plates and light struc- 
turals, though no serious difficulty 
has been met. 


Car Orders Placed 


Bessemer & Lake Erie, five 90-ton hop- 
pers, to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg 
Co., Chicago. 

Canadian National, 300 forty-ton automo- 
bile cars to Pressed Steel Car Co., 
Pittsburgh; 200 seventy-ton gondolas to 
Magor Car Corp., Passaic, N. J.; 109 
seventy-ton flat cars to Greenville Cal 
Co., Greenville, Pa.; all for account 
Grand Trunk Western. 

McKeesport Connecting Line, 100 seventy- 
ton low-side gondolas, to American Cart 
& Foundry Co., New York. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, 1000 
fifty-ton box ears, reported placed 
with Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh; 
25 cabooses and five diners still pend- 
ing. 


Car Orders Pending 


Chesapeake & Ohio, 25 seventy-ton flat 
cars, ten 125-ton flats and ten 125-ton 
well cars. 

Chicago & North Western, 25 passenger 
cars; court permission granted for pur- 
chase. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis, 75 double- 
sheathed auto box cars, 50 of 50 tons 
capacity and 25 of 40 tons; bids asked. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
has asked court permission to buy 100 
flat cars from Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, and 50 ballast cars 
from American Car & Foundry Co., 
New York. 


Locomotives Placed 


Chesapeake & Ohio, eight L-2 passengel! 
locomotives, to Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Eddystone, Pa.; in addition to 
12 recently placed with Lima Loccmo- 
tive Works, Lima, O. 

Northern Pacific, seven 1000-horsepowe! 
diesel-electric locomotives, three to 
Electro-Motive Corp., LaGrange, IIL., 
two to Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Eddystone, Pa., and two to American 
Locomotive Co., New York. 


Locomotives Pending 


Canadian National, 25 steam locomotives; 
bids asked. 

Chicago & North Western, five 2000- 
horsepower diesel-electric locomotives, 
court permission granted for purchase; 
also 25 passenger cars. 

United States navy, one 50-ton diesel- 
electric locomotive for service at White 
Plains, Md., bids Feb. 18 


Shapes 
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Pittsburgh Inquiries for de 
fense projects, many of which are 
further sections of work already un 
der way, continue to make struc- 
tural lists heavy. The proportion of 
current production going into non- 
defense projects is still declining. 

Chicago — Orders for structural 
steel were light last week, but fab. 
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ricators are more than comfortably 
booked and struggling with the prob- 
lem of getting material from mills. 
No new inquiries involving large 
tonnages have come out in the last 
few days. 

Boston — Structural contracts ap- 
proximate 5000 tons, most for ex- 
panding shipyard facilities, notably 
at South Boston, dry dock, and the 
Newport, R. I., torpedo station. 
More tonnage is going to smaller 
fabricating shops, most of which 
have substantial backlogs. Plain 
material deliveries range to eight 
weeks and beyond except in isolat- 
ed instances. 

Philadelphia — Pending structural 
business is somewhat smaller than 
30 days ago but fabricators are 
heavily booked, with considerable 
work still in prospect. No improve- 
ment is noted in deliveries of plain 
material, shipments extending well 
through second quarter. 

Toronto, Ont. — Orders for struc- 
tural steel are heavy and fabricators 
have backlogs for most of this year. 
Among the more important lettings 
for the past week was one for about 
8000 tons for a floating drydock to 
Dominion Bridge Co., Lachine, Que.; 
1500 tons to Hamilton Bridge Co., 
for addition to Steel Co. of Canada 
Ltd. plant at Hamilton; 800 tons to 
Sarnia Bridge Co. Ltd., Sarnia. 

Seattle—Pending business is small 
as placements have been heavy since 
Jan. 1 and no large projects are 
now up for figures. Shops are 
booked for 60 days. Isaacson Iron 
Works, Seattle, has the award to 
furnish materials for the new plant 
of Oregon Shipbuilding Co., Port- 
land, Oreg., involving 500 tons or 
more. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


8800 tons, engine plant, Buick Motor 
Corp., Chicago, to Missisippi Valley 
Structural Steel Co., Decatur, III. 

3500 tons, Brewster Aircraft Corp. plant, 
Hatboro, Pa., to Belmont Iron Works, 
Philadelphia. 

2800 tons, turret and armor shop, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., shipbuilding division, 
Fore river yards, Quincy, Mass., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

750 tons, four fuse loading lines, Kings- 
bury ordnance plant, Union Center, 
Ind., Bates & Rogers Construction 
Corp., Laporte, Ind., contractor, to 
Gage Structural Steel Co., Chicago. 

560 tons, hangars, Bangor, Me., and 
Manchester, N. H., to Belmont Iron 





Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Feb. 15 ........ 21,129 
Week ended Feb. 8 ........ 31,960 
Week ended Feb. 1 ........ 24,081 
This week, 1940 ............ 49,490 
Weekly average, 1941 ...... 44,166 
Weekly average, 1940 ...... 28,414 
‘Weekly average, Jan. ...... 51,215 
Total to date, 1940 ........ 131,564 
‘Total to date, 1941 ........ 309,162 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

550 tons, navy hangars, Gross Isle, Mich., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

500 tons, plant, Oregon Shipbuilding Co., 
Portland, Oreg., to Isaacson _ Iron 
Works, Seattle. 

450 tons, boiler house, Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., Columbus, O., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

450 tons, plant extension, Lukens Steel 
Co., Coatesville, Pa., to Belmont Iron 
Works, Philadelphia. 

400 tons, navy hangars, Trenton, Mich., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
bids Jan. 17. 

374 tons, state highway bridge, South 
Amana, Iowa, to Clinton Bridge Works, 
Clinton, Iowa; bids Jan. 7. 


ORR 


255 tons, storage building, Fore river 
ship yard, Quincy, Mass., Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Every thing you 
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230 tons, bridge, Bradford county, Penn 
sylvania, to Phoenix Bridge Works, 
Phoenixville, Pa. 

230 tons, airport hangar, Fort Smith, 
Ark., to Fort Smith Structural Steel Co., 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

225 tons, state highway bridge, Kinsley, 
Kans., to Mississippi Valley Structural 
Steel Co., Decatur, Ill 

215 tons, 10 railroad bridges, Elwood ord 
nance plant, war department, Elwood 
Til. To Wisconsin Bridge Co Mil 
waukee; Sanderson & Porter, Joliet, Ill 
engineers 

200 tons, store building, W. T. Grant 
Co., Plainfield, N. J., to Savary & 
Glaeser Co., Plainfield, N. J 


150 tons, addition, Leeds & Northrup 
Co., Philadelphia, to Belmont Iron 
Works, Eddystone, Pa., Arnold Bowen 
Brookline, Pa., contractor 


housing project and store 
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right off the press 


Johnson Bronze General Catalogue No. 
410. Between its two covers you will 
listed and described, 
complete stock bronze bearing service 
in the world. Many new sizes have 
been added . . 
more valuable bearing data. A copy 
has been reserved for you. Simply clip 
the attached coupon and mail it TODAY. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 
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Groundhogs At Play 


® February 2 fell on Sunday 
this year but early the follow 
ing Monday members of the Cin 
cinnati Burrow of the Oriental 
Order of Groundhogs assembled 
in solemn conclave (at a nearby 
country club) to pay tribute to 
the, prophet of spring. The OOG 
is actually a fun-making organi 
zation of machine tool men who 
for some unknown reason get 
all dolled up as Cassanovas of 
the pampas once a year, and 
after fining each member a buck 
if he forgot his membership but- 
ton, proceed to put quaking can 
didates for admission through the 
sacred ritual. After that, defense 
contracts and the pressure ot 
business are forgotten for the rest 
of the day and everyone has a 
Top officers at present 

Redmond, Buckeye 
Foundry Co.,  colligere; Ed 
Haunsteld, Ohio Pattern Works 
& Foundry Co., rumpere; and 
George P. Gradolf, Cincinnati- 
Bicktord Tool Co., vice-rumpere. 
Just what the titles mean is ap 


big time. 


are RK. I. 


parently a deep dark secret. 


Irresistible 


® Our Chicago circulation rep- 
resentative, Harold Dunne, 
stopped in at the St. Louis tele- 
phone company the other day 
and found they were demonstrat- 
ing the famous “voice mirror.” 
You speak into a telephone for 
a few seconds and then hear your 
own voice as it sounds over the 
Harold 
says he delivered a sales talk on 
heard it 


other end of the wire. 


Sree. and when he 
come back, it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that he resist- 
ed the impulse to give himself a 
subscription! 


Squawk 
@ No sooner had Buick an 


nounced it would locate its new 
airplane engine plant in the Chi 
cago area than the UAW-CIO 
union appeared before the Flint 
chamber of commerce and other 
civic organizations to deliver pro 
tests. They reasoned (?) that 
shortage of steel will soon torce 
automobile 


scaling down of 


production and that vast num- 


bers of auto workers are going 
to be parading the streets jobless 
this fall. Therefore, Buick 
should keep the plant in Flint 
so there would be work for these 
unemployed. With the nation’s 
steel mills rolling out material 
at a clip of about 85,000,000 
tons a year, there is small chance 
of any serious shortage ot steel 
in the motor industry. By the 
same token, there is about as 
much chance of the airplane en- 
gine plant being brought back to 
Flint as there is of brother Hitler 
exchanging valentines with Win- 
ston Churchill. 


Stealing Our Stuff 


@ The Association of American 
Railroads has done a swell job in 
their big six page rotogravure 
broadside entitled (of all things) 
Behind The Scenes. It you 
haven't seen a copy, write for 
one at the Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Draft Dodger 


@ From Detroit we hear of a fel- 
low whose number came up in 
the draft and when he was finally 
accepted for a year’s training, he 
immediately took his old Dodge 
car down to his dealer and trad- 
ed it in on a new one. But the 
new one was not a 1941 model 
now on display. It was a 1943 
model, which will be available, 
barring strikes, fires, floods, earth- 
quakes and other events beyond 
control, along about September, 
1942. This is the earliest rec- 
ord for advance ordering ever 
reported, but think what a lot 
of fun this fellow is going to 
have dreaming about what his 
1943 Dodge is going to look like, 
while he’s doing his 
right” and “left shoulder arms.” 


Lost: One Reader 


@ And, then there is the young 
engineer with Republic Steel, 
here in Cleveland, who must 
have been snatched up in the 
draft so fast he hardly had time 
to grab his tooth brush. From 
Ft. Shelby he writes: Waull you 
please discontinue my subscrip- 
tion to Steer, and refund the 
amount to my mother? 
SHRDLU. 
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house, naval net depot, Melville, R. L., 
to J. E. Cox & Co., Fall River, Mass.; 
Platt Construction Co., Boston, con- 
tractor; Truscon Steel Co., South Bos- 
ton, Mass., reinforcing steel. 


130 tons, chemical engineering building, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

125 tons, navy yard, to Isaacson Iron 
Works, Seattle. 

100 tons, Seattle bank building addition 
to Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle: 
H. S. Wright & Co., Seattle, general 
contractor. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


9000 tons, defense plant, Buick Motor d‘- 
vision, General Motors Corp., Melrose 
Park, Ill. 

7000 tons, 58 storage buildings, ordnance 
plant, Dayman, Iowa, for government. 

1500 tons, ordnance plant, Childersburg, 
Ala., to be built by du Pont. 

3300 tons, assembly plant, Johnsville, Pa.., 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp. 

3000 tons, pipe supports, ordnance works, 
Elwood, Ill., for government. 

2000 tons, miscellaneous construction, El- 
wood ordnance plant, Elwood, Ill. 

2600 tons, alterations and additions to 
building, runways and shipways, for 
Cramp Shipbuilding Co., Philadelphia. 

2300 tons, bridge 5507, Delaware & Hud- 
son railroad, Ft. Edward, N. Y. 

1800 tons, two naval suvplyv storehouses, 
Oakland, Calif., for navy. 

1400 tons, Ninth street bridge, Washing- 
ton; bids Feb. 18. 

1000 tons, building, American Magnesium 
Co., Buffalo. 

1000 tons, chemical laboratory, Cornel}! 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., John Lowry, 
New York, contractor. 

S00 tons, sheet piling, turning basin, 
Cuyahoga river straightening, Cleve- 
land; bids readvertised. 

800 tons, power plant extension unit 266, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Chester, Pa. 

600 tons, cofferdam and diversion tunnel, 
Neversink, N. Y., for New York city. 

550 tons, sheet steel piling, bulkhead, 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland; 
Merritt, Chapman & Scott, contractor. 

455 tons, plant addition, Vanadium Cor- 
poration of America, Niagara Falls, 
Mm. X. 

400 tons, boiler house, state hospital, 
Deer Park, N. Y. 

375 tons, grade crossing elimination, Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, Sewaren, 
N. J.; bids Feb. 28, E. Donald Sterner, 
state highway commissioner, Trenton, 
N. J.; also 71 tons reinforcing steel. 

350 tons, sheet copper rolling mill build- 
ing, American Brass Co., Ansonia, 
Conn. 

325 tons, A.C. warehouse, Patterson field, 
Dayton, O.; bids Feb. 13. 

300 tons, sewage works | structures, 
Stickney, Ill., for city of Chicago. 

275 tons, storehouse, Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co., Canton, O. 

265 tons, automotive building, Fort 
Knox, Ky., for war department. 

250 tons, building, Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co., Youngstown, O. 

240 tons, state bridge, Licking river, Fal- 
mouth, Ky. 

220 tons, platform extension, disposal 
plant, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

210 tons, curbing, contract B-26, Third 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., Triboro Bridge 
authority. 

200 tons, addition to warehouse, “G” 
building, Westinghouse’ Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O. 

190 tons, bridge, route 40, Middle River, 
Maryland, for state. 
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185 tons, factory extension, Midland Steel 
Products Co., Detroit. 

175 tons, extension to bridge LR-169, 
Analomink, Pa., for state. 

165 tons, addition to machine shop and 
engine house, North Green Bay, 
Wis., Chicago & North Western rail- 
way. 

160 tons, beam spans, Diamond Bluff, 
Wis., Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
railroad. 

155 tons, framing, Citizens Gas & Coke 
Utility, Indianapolis. 

150 tons, state bridge, Adrian, Mich. 

150 tons, state highway bridge, Leverett, 
Mass.; Peter Salvucci, Waltham, Mass., 
low; bids Feb. 4, Boston. 

145 tons, state bridge 739, Royalton, Wis. 

140 tons, state bridges 229, 230 and 232, 
Sparta, Wis. 

135 tons, state bridge, Dearborn, Mich. 

120 tons, state bridge, Sebawaing, Mich. 

115 tons, repairs to bridge 0.87, Boston, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
railroad. 

110 tons, bear trap repair parts, Ohio 
river, army engineers. 

100 tons, U.S. customs house, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

100 tons, factory addition, Worthington 
Pump & Machinery, Buffalo. 

100 tons, steel rack castings, Panama, 
schedule 4805; also 12 tons steel bolts 
and accessories; bids Feb. 18. 

100 tons, shapes and bars, Raccoon Creek 
bridge and approaches, Swedesboro, 
N. J.; bids Feb. 28, E. Donald Sterner, 
state highway commissioner, Trenton, 
a ae 


Reinforcing 
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Cleveland Demand and _=é sales 
have quieted, with the best pros- 
pects for ordnance plants, among 
which are the TNT plant at San- 
dusky, O., which will probably need 
several thousand tons. 

Pittsburgh Some _ additional 
changes in extras have been made 
in a list published last week by 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. dated 
Jan, 20, which included the revised 
quantity extras as reported pre- 
viously. Increases were made in 
trucking extras at various points 
making the charge uniformly 10 
cents at all points, and revision of 
engineering extras and_ bending 
extras, 

Chicago Awards of reinforcing 
steel have been relatively light, but 





Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Feb. 15 ........ 6,238 
Week ended Feb. 8 ........ 13,771 
Week ended Feb. 1 ........ 6,976 
po 8. Ah. 5,671 
Weekly average, 1941 ...... 10,195 
Weekly average, 1940 .... 9,661 
Weekly average, Jan. ...... 10,272 
Total to date, 1940 .......... 59,162 
Total to date, 1941 ........ 71,368 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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projects pending will require good 
tonnage. Suppliers experience some 
difficulty in obtaining steel. Prices 
are steady with new billet and rail 
steel bars on a par. Recently adopt- 
ed higher extras are now generally 
effective. 

Philadelphia—Demand for rein- 
forcing bars is fairly active despite 
slowness with which plans for some 
work are materializing. Unfilled or- 
ders are heavy but pending tonnage 
has moderated somewhat. Deliveries 
are unimproved and prices are firm. 
A Chester, Pa, housing project tak- 
ing 600 tons, is still pending. 

Seattle Following a month of 
heavy lettings, present inquiry for 


CJB 


AHLBERG 


AHLBERG BEARING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of (CUB 


3015 West 47th Street - - - Chicago, Ill. 


reinforcing is slow. 
are working steadily against 


mills 
60 


day backlog. Mills are rolling siz- 


able tonnages of 


bars, 


which are in steady demand for im- 


mediate use to replenish stocks. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


1800 tons, housing units, 


and 4, Houston, 


Products Co., Houston; 
struction Co., Houston, 


1650 tons, dry dock 


South Boston, 


Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; 
struction Co., Boston, 


621 tons, conveyor 


nance plant, Wilmington, 
son & Porter, Joliet, 
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We're both sold 
on the quality of 


PARKER-KALON 
Cold-forged Products 


 _ of an improved pro- 
cess, Parker-Kalon Cold- forged 
Socket Screws, Wing Nuts, Cap 
Nuts and Thumb Screws are 
stronger... more accurate and 
uniform ...more pleasing in de- 
sign. That’s why these products 
have won such wide-spread ac- 
ceptance among men who design 
and men who assemble products. 


Free samples & prices on request. 


PARKER-KALON CORPORATION 
194-200 Varick Street, New York, N.Y. 


PARKER-KALON 
SOCKET SCREWS WING NUTS 
CAP NUTS THUMB SCREWS 


‘ 
SOLD ONLY THROUGH REPUTABLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Ceco Steel Products Corp., Chicago; 
bids Jan. 31. 

300 tons, ordnance plant, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Canton, O., to 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, through Rust Engineering Co., 
Pittsburgh 

250 tons, factory, Johnson Wax Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis., to Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago; Johnson & Hendrickson, con- 
tractors. 

248 tons, airplane engine parts plant, 
Studebaker Corp., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
Charles R. Wermuth & Son, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., contractor, to Ceco Steel Products 
Corp., Chicago. 

200 tons, army cantonment, Aberdeen, 
Md., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Irwin & Leighton, contractor. 

177 tons, state highway bridge, Woodson 
county, Kansas, to Laclede Steel Co., 
St. Louis. 

167 tons, 3-story addition, Veeder-Root 
Inc., Hartford, Conn., to Scherer Steel 
Co., Hartford; Buck & Buck Inc., Hart- 
ford, contractor. 

160 tons, FWA invitation CR-10, Costa 
Rica, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
Chicago. 

136 tons, highway bridge 2091, Pitnam- 
ville, Ind., R. McCalman Inc., Danville, 
Ill., contractor, to American Steel & 
Wire Co., Chicago. 

125 tons, dry dock buildings, navy, South 
Boston, Mass., to Concrete Steel Co., 
Boston; Sawyer Construction Co., Bos- 
ton, contractor. 

104 tons, state highway bridge, No. 2071, 
Levy, Ark., to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, through Arkansas 
Foundry Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

1¢c0 tons, naval ammunition depot, 
Portsmouth, Va., to Virginia Steel Co. 

1CO tons, addition, Seattle College, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Seattle; H. S. 
Wright & Co., Seattle, contractor. 

100 tons, plant, Sinclair Refining Co., 
East Chicago, Ind., to Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son Inc., Chicago; Person Con- 
struction Co., contractor. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


4000 tons, ordnance plant, war depart- 
ment, Denver, Colo., Broderick & Gor 


don, Denver, Colo., contractor; bids 
Feb. 18. 
3300 tons, bagging plant, Hercules 


Powder Co., Radford, Va.; Mason & 
Hangar, contractor. 

£000 tons, also 200 tons wire mesh, naval 
powder plant, navy department, Burns 
City, Ind., Maxon Construction Co., Day- 
ton O., contractor. 


1990 tons, dam at Norfork, Ark.; bids 
Feb. 20. 

£00 tons, U. S. coast guard shipway and 
drydock, Baltimore; bids Feb. 19. 

700 tons, navy yard receiving barracks, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; White Construction 
Co., contractor. 

700 tons, hotel, Statler Corp., Washing- 
ton; J. W. Harris Associates, contrac- 
tor. 

405 tons, addition to factory, Kohler Co., 
Kohler, Wis.; bids Feb. 10. 

400 tons, Chad Brown houses, project 
RI 1-1, Providence; D.M.W. Contract- 
ing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. low; bids 
Feb. 10. 

280 tons, 
Pennsylvania 
bids Feb. 18. 

150 tons, Atkinson Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis. 

145 tons, state highway project, Wethers- 
field-Hartford, Conn.; D. Arrigoni, 
Middletown, Conn., low $83,157.82; bids 
Feb. 3. 

i380 tons, Fort Wayne army post ware- 


York avenue, 
Washington; 


viaduct, New 
railroad, 





house, Detroit. 
130 tons, Yesler hill housing project, 
Seattle; J. C. Boespflug, Seattle, gen- 


eral contractor. 

121 tons, municipal auditorium and 
armory, Sheboygan, Wis.; bids Feb. 7. 

100 tons, boiler house and tunnel, Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., Columbus, O.; Darin & 
Armstrong, low. 


Unstated, $1,000,000 laundry buildings, 
Fort Lewis. Wash.; bids to supply of- 
ficer Feb. 21. 

Unstated, 750 iglo-type concrete storage 
shelters for ammunition, near Hermis- 
ton, Oreg.; contract awarded by Army 
to J. A. Terteling & Son, Boise, Idaho, 
low at $7,457,661. 


Pig Iron 
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Pittsburgh — Merchant producers 
of pig iron virtually sold out, ship- 
ments exceeding production, and 
stock piles diminishing rapidly. 
Foundry demand is increasing, and 
the small proportion of blast fur- 
nace capacity now available for 
production of foundry iron is being 
pushed to the limit. Only five 
stacks are idle in the district, and 
of these only two are in condition 
for operation in the near future. 

Cleveland—Buying is moderate, 
well stabilized in tonnage from 
week to week. Inventories at found- 
ries range from 30 to 60 days, at 
current rate of consumption. One 
operator, with six widely scattered 
furnaces, is operating at 103 per 
cent cf rated capacity, perhaps typi- 
cal of the industry. No producers 
have opened books for second quar- 
ter and prices will depend largely 
on wage rates, negotiations on 
which are now proceeding. 

Chicago Nearly all pig iron 
sellers are booked solidly through 
first quarter, Principal complica- 
tions are those which arise when 
foundries require special analyses to 
balance stocks. Steel and malleable 
foundries are at high operations and 
gray iron are increasingly busy. 
Shipments of southern iron are com- 
ing out into this territory in a vol- 
ume which closely approaches nor- 
rial. Increased demand for foun- 
dry coke refiects the higher melting 
rates of gray iron foundries. By- 
product ovens are working at ca- 
pacity and shipments are main- 
tained close to schedule. 

Boston—-Pig iron sellers continue 
to cover regular trade with prompt 
shipment when supplies are needed, 
but are scrutinizing larger and for- 
ward orders. Larger users of basic 
are fairly well stocked for the time 
being; also textile mill equipment 
builders as a rule. Foundry melt 
is maintained at a high rate, al- 
though the district pipe foundry has 
slackened slightly. 

New York—Pig iron sellers con- 
tinue to refuse to quote for second 
quarter even on the basis of prices 
ruling at time of delivery. This is 
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restricting buying considerably as 
few furnaces have anything for sale 
this quarter. Export inquiry is fea- 
tured by 6000 to 10,000 tons of basic 
monthly for several months for the 
Monterrey Iron & Steel Works, Mon- 
terrey, Mexico, which plans to close 
its blast furnace for repairs. Some 
sellers believe the Mexican company 
will have difficulty obtaining the 
iron. 

Philadelphia Pig iron sellers 
are accepting some second quarter 
business but no prices are being 
quoted for that period and it is 
doubtful if there will be occasion for 
formal opening of books.  Ship- 
ments are heavy and although be- 
hind schedule in some instances no 
interference with foundry or steel 
works operations has developed yet. 
It is expected 6000 tons of pig iron 
will be salvaged from the British 
freighter which capsized Monday 
near the Delaware shore, when en 
route from Philadelphia to England. 

Buffalo—-Three pig iron produc- 
ers have expansion underway which 
will mean a record output by late 
spring or early summer. Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co. has announced 
overhauling of a blast furnace in- 
active since 1929. Hanna Furnace 
Corp. has begun repairs on a stack 
idle for ten years and Bethlehem 
Steel Co. is installing a new fur- 
nace at its Lackawanna plant. When 
all three are completed the area 
will have a total of fifteen stacks. 
Releases are heavy. 

Cincinnati— Pig iron producers 
continue refusal to book for second 
quarter. Foundries have adequate 
supplies for current needs. South- 
ern iron is moving in previous vol- 
ume. The situation with some melt- 
ers was eased when they found a 
limited tonnage on the open market. 

St. Louis—While blast furnaces 
are able to furnish customers with 
all pig iron needed, the trend of the 
supply market is to tighten, and 
producers are not shipping more 
than enough for current use. A 
number of sellers will have no more 
iron to dispose of during first quar- 
ter. There has been a considerable 
volume of inquiry for third quarter, 
but due to uncertainties suppliers 
are not selling so far ahead. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Pig iron pro- 
duction remains at capacity. Mer- 
chant melters have no iron for 
sale for this quarter. 

Toronto, Ont. Movement of 
merchant pig iron is gaining stead- 
ily, now approximately 6000 tons 
per week. Scarcity of cast scrap is 
stimulating pig iron sales. Pro- 
ducers are not permitting large in- 
ventories by melters, but are tak- 
ing care of current needs only. 


Study Scrap Relations 


@ A meeting of scrap dealers and 
brokers was to have been held at 
Pittsburgh Saturday to discuss ques- 
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tions of differentials for scrap grades 
in relation to recently established 
prices on steelmaking grades. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 110 


Pittsburgh—For mots part, prices 
are unchanged. Brokers are hav- 
ing considerable difficulty filling 
mill orders under current prices, 
although mills are not crying too 
loudly, as they are satisfied with 
the reaction to government edict of 
lower prices. Rumors are current 
that offerings of railroads next 
month may be limited to lower 
prices than those of the current 
month. There have been some in 
creases in other than open-hearth 
grades, notably among cast scrap 
grades. 

Cleveland Trading in scrap is 
dull with some movement of heavy 
grades. Supplies of some grades are 
short. In some cases shipments are 
restricted by mills. Prices here and 
in the Valley are unchanged. 

Chicago Iron and steel scrap 
market is quiet, partly due to lack 
of mill buying and low supplies in 
dealers’ hands. No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel carries the quotation of 
$19.50, basis of the last mill sale, 
and brokers are obliged to pay this 






SIMPLE, 


POSITIVE CONTROL 


price for material to fill contracts 
Cold weather has interfered with 
collections and dealers’ yards have 
low stocks. Foundry grades are in 
good demand and moving well as 
melts increase. Prices are slightly 
higher on some of the specialties, 
Boston—Except on a few isolated 
grades which have lagged in the 
downward readjustment of prices, 
iron and steel scrap quotations are 
steadier and the decline is apparent 


ly halted for the time being. Slight- 
ly firmer prices on a. few grades 
has been a reaction. No. 1 heavy 


melting steel has sold for delivery 
at Providence for domestic consump 
tion at $17.25 and No. 2 at $15.75, the 
former being choice selection. 
New York-——Scrap brokers are en 
deavoring to keep prices stable in 
line with Washington policy, but 
are finding is increasigly difficult 
to obtain material. Indicative of 
underlying strength is a bid this 


week of $15.64 per gross ton on 


1500 tons of No. 1 melting steel, 
half of which was unprepared, at 
the Brooklyn navy vard Michael 


Flynn Inc., Brooklyn, was the suc 


cessful bidder, with the next high 
est within 8 cents per ton. Stove 


plate and No. 2 cast are nominally 


50 cents per ton higher for export. 
Brokers are now offering $15.50 


and $17.50, respectively, docks. 
Philadelphia 


Scrap prices are 


OF AIR OPERATED EQUIPMENT 


The heavy duty rotary valve leaves 
the operator’s hands free for other 
work, gives simple, accurate control 
of air operated equipment. One pedal 
pressure operates the cylinder, sec- 
ond pressure reverses the cylinder. 
Hannifin disc type valve design with- 


out packing prevents leakage and 
packing maintenance troubles. 
Hannifin Air Control Valves are 
made in 3-way and 4-way types, hand 
and foot operated, for control of all 
types of air operated machinery. 


Write for Bulletin 34-S. 


HANNIFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
621-631 South Kolmar Avenue e Chicago, Illinois 
ENGINEERS ¢ DESIGNERS © MANUFACTURERS e¢ Double-acting Pneumatic and Hydraulic Cylinders, all sizes 
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steady with quotations on some 
grades tending upward. Strength 
is shown especially in cast grades, 
supplies of which are low. Although 
bids on recent railroad lists are low- 
er for heavy melting steel than a 
month ago some items showed no 
reduction. Railroad specialties are 
strong at $26 to $26.50 and on some 
other grades brokers are paying 
practically the equivalent of prices 
on latest consumer purchases. 

Buffalo__A sale of approximately 
10000 tons of No. 2 heavy melting 
to a leading mill consumer at $18.50 
to $19 a ton confirms recent nominal 
price reductions. It was the first 
deal of any note in weeks and ap- 
pears to have put the market on a 
somewhat tangible basis. Readjust 
ments have raised railroad malleable 
to $24 to $24.50 a ton. 

Detroit-—On the verge of the ap 
pearance of large mid-month lists 
from auto plants, prices are static 
for the first time in many months. 
Foundry material has not budged 
for a month. Tonnages are scarce, 
though a number of dealers have 
acquired above-normal supplies. One 
melter is using scrap. structural 
steel in high-steel charges, because 
of inability to obtain short rails 
under $28 a ton. 

Cincinnati—Iron and steel scrap is 
more settled than since the arbi- 
trary price reductions. Prices are 
unchanged. Supplies are tight, yet 
sufficient tonnage is being received 
to fill immediate needs. Some in- 
terests are looking to steadily ris- 
ing industrial operations for aug- 
mented scrap supplies. 

St. Louis—-The market for iron 
and steel scrap apparently has 
reached its proper levels, prices be- 
ing unchanged, except for two or 
three adjustments on special grades, 
mainly steel specialties. Trading is 


along more normal lines than for 
several weeks. There is good in- 
quiry for heavy melting steel, and 
some scattering transactions in 
small lots were reported. Deliver- 
ies are heavy. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Scrap remains 
somewhat of a problem. No price 
changes are announced, but little 
stability is noted in the market. De- 
mand continues unabated. 

Seattle—-Foundry operations have 
increased, resulting in a larger de- 
mand for scrap. Rolling mills con- 
tinue to make the heaviest pur- 
chases, reporting supplies ample 
for their capacity operations. Deal- 
ers report short stocks of cast 
grades at tidewater but there is no 
scarcity of steel scrap. 

Toronto, Ont. Demand for scrap 
continues brisk, with interest large 
ly centered on cast scrap, supply of 
which now falls far short of de- 
mand. Offerings are slow with most 
supplies coming from automobile 
wreckers, whose deliveries are still 
about 25 per cent below the former 
peak. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 109 


New York—Long terne sheets out 
of warehouse have been advanced 
20 cents per 100 pounds, the _ in- 
crease representing an adjustment of 
a former price weakness, and forg- 
ing rounds larger than 8 inches in 
diameter have been increased 85 
cents, due to higher mill costs. The 
latter is now holding at $5.09 in 
the the metropolitan area and $4.65, 
FOB Buffalo, in country territory 
on SAE 1020 grade and $5.19 and 
$4.75, respectively, on SAE 1045. 
Long terne shects are quotable at 
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$5.80 in the metropolitan area and 
$5.34, FOB Pittsburgh, in country 
territory on lots under 1500 pounds 
per order and $5.65 and $5.19 re- 


spectively, on more than _ 1500 
pounds. 

Cnicago Warehouse inquiries 
are increasing moderately but sales 
are limited to available stocks. Sit- 
uation is tightest in heavy plates and 
structurals, on which delivery is 
about 14 to 18 weeks. Aluminum 
is almost impossible for warehouses 
to get, and nickel is allotted on the 
basis of last year’s orders. It is 
understood copper and brass prod- 
ucts will go on the same basis with- 
in a few days. 

Philadelphia Distributors en 
counter occasional difficulty in keep- 
ing stocks sufficient to meet de 


mand, which continues unusually 
heavy. Plate supplies are especially 
limited. 

Cincinnati—Sales from warehouse 


have increased, giving promise of 
a larger tonnage than in January. 
Stocks are depleted in a few items. 


Structurals, bars and plates are 
moving vigorously. Prices are un- 
changed. 


St. Louis—-There has been no 
abatement in demand for steel from 
store, and requirements are de- 
scribed as the most diversified ever 
experienced. There is a particularly 
strong demand for alloys, tool steel 
and plates. Inventories are fairly 
satisfactory though assortments on 
a number of items are incomplete. 

Seattle—Jobbers report a steady 
volume of orders, plates, shapes and 
sheets, being in strong demand. 
Shipyard activity and defense proj- 
ects are responsible for heavy buy- 
ing and machine shops and smaller 
industries have increased require- 
ments. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 110 


Cleveland—Ford Motor Co. is re- 
puted to have bought 300,000 gross 
tons or more of iron ore for 1941 
delivery, the order divided among 
four or five companies, with smaller 
operators predominating. Prices are 
not divulged, though it is reliably re- 
ported they were not under 1940 lev- 
els. Some authorities hint that ore 
prices will not be established defi- 
nitely until after vessel freight 
rates are established for the sea- 
son, though experience has shown 
that these rates are usually deter- 
mined after the first ore sales. 


@ Commercial steel castings book- 
ings in December totaled 115,343 net 
tons, 98.6 per cent of capacity, ac- 
cording to the bureau of the census. 
This compares with 94,929 tons in 
November and 64,143 tons in Decem- 
ber, 1939. Production in December 
was 85,810 tons, in November, 81,- 
192 tons and in December, 1939, 79-, 
732 tons. 
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Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 106 


Pittsburgh Specifications and 
buying continue heavy. Output is 
being increased wherever possible, 
although many mills are running at 
capacity. The rate is estimated at 
65 per cent, of which the heaviest 
part is cold-rolled plate. Consid- 
erable current buying is going into 
stock in preparation for the canning 
season, although general line can 
demand has been good and is tak- 
ing a large fraction of the current 
output. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 109 

London (By Cable) 
tion of all heavy and special steel 
products, excepting ordinary struc- 
turals, is increasing in Great Brit- 
ain. Domestic production and im- 
ports serve to satisfy war require- 
ments but ordinary commercial de- 
mand is severely restricted. The raw 
material situation provides  ade- 
quate supplies. Exports of tin plate 
have been improved by release of 
licenses on stocked material but 
further concessions are considered 
unlikely. Black and galvanized sheet 
output has been entirely earmarked 
for war industries. 


Nonferrous Metals 


Official priorities in 
major nonferrous metal markets 
are still a possibility, though the 
government is reluctant to inaugu- 
rate formal control. Priorities divi- 
sion, OPM, has urgently requested 
producers of magnesium to allocate 
their stocks to defense industries 
and has ordered that defense orders 
should be filled to the exclusion of 
all other demands for the next 90 
days; has asked airplane companies 
to save scrap aluminum for return 
to the original source of supply; 
and has urged industrial users of 
aluminum in the non-defense field 
to give immediate attention to the 


New York 


use of substitutes, including plas- 
tics. 
Copper Consumption in this 


country rose to a new high of 119,- 
736 tons during January while re- 
fined output totaled 93,327 tons, 
resulting in a reduction of 26.431 
tons in stocks to only 116,341 tons. 
The committee appointed to allo- 
cate Metal Reserve Co.’s_ 200,000 
tons of Latin American metal will 
start distribution of the first ship- 
ment late this month. Undertone 
of the market was firmer at 12.00c, 
Connecticut, 
Lead—Supplv of 
ample to. satisfy 


continues 
needs, al- 


lead 
all 
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Consump- 


though prices rose 15 points on 
Monday to the basis of 5.65c, New 
York, in order to attract additiona! 
supplies of foreign metal.  Ship- 
ments of foreign and domestic lead 
are averaging about 65,000 tons, 


and 


domestic 


refinery 


output 1s 


around 60,000 tons per month. 
Division of priorities, OPM, 


Zine 
has 


recommended that 


an effort 


be 


made at once through the co-opera 
tion of zinc producers to facilitate 


while sales are well above this level the prompt flow of zinc into brass 
Nonferrous Metal Prices 
o Copper Anti- 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin Lead Alumi mony Nickel 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zine num Amer Cath 
Feb Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N. Y St. I Sf. 99 Spot, N.Y odes 
8 12.00 12.00 12.25 50.30 50.15 9.50 9.35 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.0 
10 12.00 12.00 12.25 50.25 50.10 5.65 9.50 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.0% 
11 12.00 12.00 12.20 50.25 50.05 5.65 9.50 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 
12 Holiday 
13 12.00 12.00 12.25 50.62% 50.50 9.65 9.50 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 
14 12.00 12.00 12.25 51.00 50.87 ».65 50 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as Chicago, No. 1 9.75-10.00 
specified. Copper brass products based St. Louis 9.62 % -9.75 
on 12.00c Conn. copper 
Composition Brass Turnings 
Sheets New York 7.62 % -7.87 % 
Yellow brass (high) 19.48 . 
os Light Copper 
Copper, hot rolled 20.87 , ; . ante OT 
Lead, cut to jobbers 8.90 New York 7.62 % -7.87 2 
Zinc, 100 Ib. base 12.50 Cleveland 8.00-8.25 
: Chicago 7.75-8.00 
Tubes St. Louis 7.62 % -7.75 
; , , ¢ ~ 79 9 
a a Pema brass eo Light Brass 
Taaees Copper awe Cleveland ; 5.00-5.50 
Rods Chicago 5.871% -6.12% 
S 4 s 5 -5.25 
High yellow brass 15.01 t. Louls ~ 
Copper, hot rolled 17.37 Lead 
Anodes New York 1.75-4.91 
m Cleveland 4.50 
8419 
Copper, untrimmed 18.1 Chicago 4.50-5.00 
Wire St. Louis .4.25-4.50 
Yellow brass (high) 19.73 Zine 
: New York 6.50 
OLD METALS Cleveland 5.00-5.50 
Nom. Dealers’ Buying Prices St. Louis 4.50-4.75 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass Aluminum 
New York 8.00-8.25 Mis., cast, Cleveland 14.00 
Cleveland 9.25-9.50 Borings, Cleveland 8.50 
Chicago 8.62 % -8.87 % Clips, soft, Cleveland 16.50 
St. Louis 8.37 % -8.50 Mise. cast, St. Louis 13.25 
. . SECOND: ’ METALS 
Heavy Copper and Wire ECONDARY METAI 
New York, No. 1 9.62 % -9.87 % Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, I.c.1 13.25 
10.00-10.50 Standard No, 12 aluminum (nom.) 17.04 


Cleveland, No. 1 


Bend 
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used for the manufacture of cart- 


ridges. Industrial users of zinc, 
producing items not in the vital 
defense sphere, have been urged 


to co-operate voluntarily and econ- 
omize on the use of this metal. A\l- 
though supplies remain small, prices 
have held unchanged on the basis 
of 7.25c, East St. Louis, for prime 
western. 

Tin--The Far Eastern crisis cre- 
ated new fears regarding a possible 
curtailment in shipments from the 
Far East. As a result prices ad- 
vanced rather sharply to 51.00c, on 
Friday. This compared with 50.25c 
at the beginning of the week. 


Metallurgical Coke 
Coke Prices, Page 107 


Boston Three cargoes of Brit- 
ish coke totaling about 15,000 tons, 
arrived here last week, supplement- 
ing fuel requirements of the district 
blast furnace, which are heavy in 
view of sustained production. Com 
ing at the peak of strong demand 
for the heating season the shipments 
were timely. The report here is that 
Bethlehem Steel Co. has contracted 
for 100,000 tons of British coke, 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 108 


New York--Ferroalloy consumers 
believe that prices will soon be 
named for second quarter. In general, 
they look for no change, at least inso- 
far as contracts are concerned. Some 
would not be surprised to see high- 
er spot prices on some_ products, 
but they admit there have been no 
definite indications as yet. 


Meanwhile, they are specifying 


freely against contracts, taking in 
all, in fact, that they can get. There 
is a possibility that shipments this 
month may even exceed the move- 
ment in January, notwithstanding 
the fact that February is a shorter 
month. 

Ferromanganese is holding at 
$120, duty paid, Atlantic and Gulf 
ports; and spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per 
cent, at $36, Palmerton, Pa. 


Equipment 


Seattle Army officials at Fort 
Lewis are reported to have placed 
a large order for machinery and 
equipment for the 50,000-man capac- 
ity, twin-unit laundry to be erected 
at once. United States engineer, 
Bonneville, has called bids March 4 
for a 16,000-kva transformer for the 
power house, Spec. 698-41-310. Ta- 
coma has opened bids for 75 tons 
copper wire, ranging from $15.25 to 
$16.58 cwt. Bonneville project, Port- 
land, Oreg., has called bids Feb. 18 
for 250,000 feet guy strand, and 
opened figures Feb. 11 for eleven 
switchboard panels. Ellensburg, 
Wash., has received bids for three 
1000-kva transformers. Demand is 
steady for heavy equipment re- 
quired in ship yards and _ public 
works. 


Canada’s War Orders 
Aggregate $28,064,002 


(Concluded from Page 51) 


Co. Ltd., Waterloo, Que., $96,660; Acces- 
sories Mfrs. Ltd., Montreal, $33,663; 
Dominion Arsenals, Ottawa, $7,957,500; 
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Renfrew Electric & Refrigerator Co. Ltd., 
Renfrew, Ont., $193,320; T. W. Hand 
Fireworks Co. Ltd., Cooksville, Ont., $96,- 
660. 


Shipbuilding: Foundation Maritime 
Ltd., Halifax, N. S., $11,250; George T. 
Davie Shipyards, Lauzon-Levis, Que., 
$126,760; Montreal Dry Dock Ltd., Mon- 
treal, $68,415. 

Dockyard Supplies: British admiralty, 
England, $22,145; Dominion Wire Rope 
& Cable Co. Ltd., Montreal, $6413; Donald 
Ropes & Wire Cloth Co., Hamilton, Ont., 
$7083; Eastern Steel Products Ltd., Pres- 
ton, Ont., $9875. 

Land transport: Dominion Wire Rope 
& Cable Co. Ltd., Montreal, $10,406; 
Laurentide Equipment Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
$12,733; Dominion Tire & Rubber Co. 
Ltd., Ottawa, $63,030; International Har- 
vester Co. of Canada Ltd., Ottawa, $8vU,- 
281; Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Ltd., 
Toronto, $154,680; Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. of Canada Ltd., Toronto, $481,- 
225; Metallic Roofing Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Toronto, $27,613; Dominion Chain Co. 
Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont., $12,241; Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., $101,517; Bickle-Sea- 
grave Ltd., Woodstock, Ont., $12,600. 

Instruments: A. Sheppard, Ottawa, 
$11,508. 

Electrical equipment: Air ministry, 
England, $15,264; Canadian Marconi Co., 
Montreal, $7855; Canadian General Elec- 
tric Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $21,063; Northern 
Electric Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $26,287; Re- 
search Enterprises Ltd., Ottawa, $1,083,- 
400; R. C. A. Victor Co. Ltd., Ottawa, 
$46,530; Renfrew Electric & Refrigerator 
Co., Renfrew, Ont., $63,430; Canadian 
Westinghouse Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
$15,301. 

Machinery: Noorduyn Aviation Ltd., 
Montreal, $16,286; Rudel Machinery Co. 
Ltd., Montreal, $29,426; T. E. Ryder Ma- 
chinery Co. Ltd., Montreal, $11,690; 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, $6426; International Harvester Co. 
of Canada Ltd., Ottawa, $23,707; Atlas 
Press Co., London, Ont., $26,863; Cana- 
dian Longyear Ltd., North Bay, Ont., 
$14,212. 

Aircraft: Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., 
Longueuil, Que., $64,800; Aviation Elec- 
tric Ltd., Montreal, $29,993; Canadian 
Vickers Ltd., Montreal, $32,683; Noor- 
duyn Aviation Ltd., Montreal, $106,363; 
Irvin Air Chute Ltd., Ottawa, $11,484; 
Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
$36,496; Link Mfg. Co. Ltd., Gananoque, 
Ont., $662,643; Cordage Distributors Ltd., 
Toronto, $5482; Canadian Westinghouse 
Co, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., $107,946; Cana- 
dian Spark Plug Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont., $76,707; Leeder’s§ Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man., $29,400; Aircraft Repair 
Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., $24,888. 


Metals: Aluminum Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Montreal, $35,410; Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Co. of Canada Ltd., Montreal, 
$40,761. 

Miscellaneous: Standard Chemical Co. 
Ltd., Montreal, $166,500; Victor X-Ray 
Corp. of Canada Ltd., Montreal, $6051; 
Colonial Optical Co., Toronto, $7500; 
Smith & Traverse Co. Ltd., Sudbury, Ont., 
$17,323; Canadian Johns-Manville Co. 
Ltd., Montreal, $16,400; LaFrance Fire 
Engine & Foamite Ltd., Toronto, $7201; 
New Idea Furnaces Ltd., Ingersoll, Ont., 
$6000; Empire Brass Mfg. Co. Ltd., Vani- 
couver, B. C., $9776; Moncton Plumbing 
& Supply Co. Ltd., Moncton, N. B., $22,- 
227; Canadian Comstock Co, Ltd., To- 
ronto, $14,850; Waterman-Waterbury Mfg. 
Co. Ltd., Regina, Sask., $31,850; Singer 
Sewing Machine Co., Montreal, $14,000. 


War construction projects: M. F, 
Schurman Co. Ltd., Summerside, P. E. I., 
$132,204; Ambrose Wheeler Ltd., Monc- 
ton, N. B., $139,508; The Tomlinson Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., Toronto, $259,000; 
Bird Construction Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., $208,800; Barr & Anderson Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C., $85,794, 
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RAYMOND SPRINGS 
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MEDART MULTI-CYCLE 
STRAIGHTENING MACHINE 


Medart Continuous Automatic Multi- 
Cycle Straightening Machine for high 
speed straightening of round bars and 
tubes—combines all the necessary 
features of speed, safety and capacity. 


THE MEDART COMPANY 


3520 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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% Because the Fora 


Tribloe is fast, powerful, 


ee ee ee 


and easy to handle it gets 


your lifting jobs done in 


double-quick time. For 


these same reasons—plus 


—s 
— 
——- 
: 


the fact that itis extreme! 


durable—it saves vou 
many dollars during its 
long, faithful working life. 
Ford Tribloes are safe, 
too. They must pass a 
50% overload test at the 
factory before coming to 
you. This assures your get- 
ting all the value bu.t 
into its spur gear construc: 
tion which is of certitied 
malleable castings, high 
grade drop forgings and 
Acco High Carbon Heat. 
Treated Chain. Che loaa 
chain possesses high elas- 
tic limit and high ensile 
strength. Ford Trolleys are 
also made to the high 
Acco standard of mate 
rials and workmanship 
The price of any Ford 
Tribloe ... from %4 to 4 


tons ...is surprisingly low. 


FORD CHAIN BLOCK 
DIVISION 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA oN 


ae 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
COMPANY, Inc. 







In Business for Your Safety 





Construction -- Enterprise 


Michigan 


DETROIT Sibley Rotary Pump Co., 

6 Dime Bank building, has been incor 
porated with $30,000 capital to manu- 
facture pumping equipment, by Calvin 
C. Jordan, 16281 Hamilton avenue. 


DETROIT Detroit Experimental Elec- 
trical Tool Co., 3430 East Fort street, 
has been incorporated with $25,000 cap- 
ital to manufacture tools, dies and jigs, 
hy Harry A. Marshall, 8355 East Outer 
drive 


DETROIT -Partlan Sheet Metal Works 
Inc. has been incorporated with $20,000 
capital to conduct a general sheet metal 
business, by James F. Partlan, 14290 


Goddard street, Detroit. 


DETROIT Die Tool Engineering Co., 
2775 Penobscot building, has been in- 


corporated with $50,000 capital to deal 





@ Additional Construction and En- 
terprise leads may be found in the 
list of Shapes Pending on page 118 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 120 in this issue. 





in dies, tools and machinery, by Francis 
D. Tait, 1712 Union Guardian building, 
Detroit 


DETROIT Michigan Heat Treating 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital to process and treat iron and 
steel, by Merrill R. Mitchell, 2100 Fishe1 


building, Detroit 


DETROIT—Kermath Mfg. Co., 5890 
Commonwealth avenue, has plans by 
Wiedmaier & Gay, 112 Madison avenue, 
for a two-story factory addition to cost 
ibout = S60,000 


DETROIT—American Brakeblok divi 
sion of American Brake Shoe & Foundry 


Co., 4600 Merritt street, has let general 
contract to Austin Co., 529 Curtis build- 
ing, for a four-story 95 x 175-foot plant 
for manufacture of machinery parts. 


HIGHLAND PARK, MICH.—Highland 
Tool & Mfg. Co. has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital to manufacture ma- 
chines and tools, by Edward L. Chapman, 
14015 Brush street, Highland Park. 


JACKSON, MICH.—Frost Gear & Forge 
division of Clark Equipment Co., A. S 
Bonner, executive president, will build 
a one-story factory costing $75,000. 


Connecticut 


BRANFORD, CONN.—Atlantic Wire 
Co., 1 Church street, has let general con- 
tract to Frank P. Sullivan Inc., 110 Tyler 
street, East Haven, for a plant addition 
to cost about $100,000. (Noted Feb. 10.) 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Hartford Elec 
tric Light Co., 36 Pearl street, S. Fer- 
guson, president, has let general con 
tract to Stone & Webster Engineering 
Co., 149 Federal street, Boston, for de- 
sign and construction of a power plant 
addition, including a 45,000-kw turbine, 
additional boilers and auxiliary ma- 
chinery, costing about $4,000,000. 


SHELTON, CONN.—Mullite tefrac 
tories Co., Canal street, has let general 
eontract to Smith Construction Co., 101 
Water street, Derby, Conn., for a plant 
addition to cost about $50,000. 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONN,.—Norwalk 
Lock Co., Marshal] street, has let gen- 
eral contract to Caulway Ine., 1841 
Broadway, New York, for a steel cart- 
ridge case manufacturing addition cost- 
ing $75,000. 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON—Wentworth Institute, 550 
Huntington avenue, has plans by Kil- 
ham, Hopkins & Greeley, 126 Newberry 
street for two-story 50 x 70 and 23 x 
54-foot machine shop additions to cost 
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Varney & 
Pike, 46 Cornhill, are engineers. 


about $50,000. Cleverson, 


LYNN, MASS.—General Electric Cuvw., 
920 Western avenue, will let contract 
soon for a one and two-story 50 x 200- 
foot manufacturing unit addition to 
building 42K, costing about $60,000. 


New York 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Bureau of yards 
and docks, navy department, Washington 
will build two dry docks at Brooklyn 
yard, at cost of $20,000,000. 


BUFFALO American Magnesium 
Corp., subsidiary of Aluminum Co. of 
America, is having plans prepared to 
double capacity at estimated cost of $3,- 
000,000, including building and equip- 
ment. Product will be sand castings of 
magnesium for aircraft and other de- 
fense purposes. 


BUFFALO—Sterling Engine Co., 1270 
Niagara street, has let general contract 
for an addition of 100,000 square feet, 
to cost about $500,000, to F. J. Williams, 
260 Kingsley street. (Noted Feb. 3.) 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y.——Buffalo 
Bolt Co., East avenue, will alter plant 
and build an addition, to cost about 
$40,000, with equipment. 


New Jersey 


CAPE MAY, N. J.—Fourth naval dis- 
trict, navy yard, Philadelphia, is remov- 
ing two elevated water tanks and con- 
structing two underground tanks of 200,- 
000 and 150,000 gallons capacity, with 
service equipment, at cost of about 
$75,500. G. R. Swinton, 930 Atlantic 
avenue, Atlantic City, N. J., is engineer. 


HARRISON, N. J.—Hyatt Bearings di- 
vision, General Motors Corp., 427 Middle- 
sex street, is building a one-story 80 x 
240-foot roller bearing manufacturing 
plant on Fourth street. General con- 
tract has been given to F. J. Brotherton 
Inc., 200 Main street, Hackensack, N. J. 


HARRISON, N. J.—Worthington Pump 
& Machine Corp., 401 Worthington 
avenue, will build a one-story welding 
shop addition 35 x 80 feet, general con- 
tract to Wigton-Abbott Corp., Plainfield, 
N. J., at about $50,000. 


TRENTON, N. J.—DeLaval Steam Tur- 
bine Co., 853 Nottingham way, will build 
a one-story machine shop 100 x 300 
feet, general contract to J. W. Ferguson 
Co. Inc., 152 Market street, Paterson, 
N. J. 


BUCYRUS, O.—Plant of Kelley Mfg. 
Co., Veronica C. Kelley, general manager, 
Galion, O., will rebuild plant damaged by 
fire, at cost of about $100,000. 

DOVER, O.—Harry W. Stucky, service 
director, has started preliminary survey 
toward doubling capacity of municipal 
electric light plant, William C. Kam- 
merer & Associates, 1900 Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland, being retained as consulting 
engineers. Plans include additional boil- 
er. 

WILLARD, O.—Village, Ernest L 
Wolff, mayor, C. C. Hessler, clerk, is 
having plans prepared and will ask bids 
soon on water-cooling tower for muni- 
cipal power plant, to cost about $20,000. 
F. N. Strauss, 2613 Queenston road, Cleve- 
land, is consulting engineer. 


Pennsylvania 


CORRY, PA.—Aero Supply Co., 611 
West Main street, has let general con- 
tract to H. Platt Co., 922 Raspberry 
street, Erie, Pa., for a two-story 125 x 
190-foot plant. (Noted Dec. 9.) 

ELLWOOD CITY, PA.—City will ask 
WPA assistance in construction of sewage 
disposal plant, including treatment plant, 
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l MODEL” WL 
Welding flame automatically shuts off as 
hold on torch is released, saving gases 
otherwise wasted between welds. When 
operator is again ready to weld, torch is 
instantly brought back to full flame—no 
relighting, no readjusting of torch. 
Tests show average gas savings per man of 
$4.80 per day and increased production of 
from 100% to 148%. Weight 13 oz., length 
including tip 14 14”, tip size No. 1 thru No. 8. 
Price $24.00 at Detroit, tips extra $1.00 
each. Model W is same torch without 
lever lock, priced at $23.00. 
TWO WEEKS FREE TRIAL. 








Hang idle torch on Gasaver, 
weight of torch pulls down lever rod shutting off - 
supply lines. Cuts oxygen-acetylene consumption 
25 to 30%. To relight pass torch over pilot flame. 
Install on line between regulators and_ torch. 
Price $10.00 at Detroit, two weeks trial free. 
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mechanical grit screen, sludge digestion 
tanks and sludge drying beds L. W 
Monroe, city manager, is in charge. 


ERIE, PA General! Electric Co. will 
build a one-story addition 150 x 200 
feet, to cost about $100,000, including 
three rolling steel doors H. L. R. Em 


mett is works engineer 


LANCASTER, PA F. N. Miller Found- 
ry Co. is rebuilding its burned brass 
and aluminum foundry at a cost of about 
$40,000 


MUSE, PA National Mining Co., subsi- 
diary of H. C. Frick Coal Co., S. J 
Craighead, superintendent mine No. 3, 
will build a one-story coal cleaning plant, 
including a coal washery and cleaning 
equipment 
Wiegand 
pres‘dent, 
build a 


Edwin E 
Units, E. Wiegand, 
boulevard, will 


PITTSBURGH 
Heating 
7500 Thomas 
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Die Blocks & Piston Rods 


NATIONAL FORGE AND 
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110-foot plant addition, 
general contract to D. T. Riffle, 1006 
Forbes street, at about $40,000. Prack 
& Prack, 617 Martin building, are arch- 
itects 

RIDGWAY, PA.—Stackpole Carbon Co., 
St. Marys, Pa., is extending and improv- 
ing the plant of the former Viking Metal 
Products Co. in West Ridgway for its 
subsidiary, Molded Materials Inc., to 
cost about $40,000, with equipment. 


two-story 87 x 


Illinois 


BELLWOOD, ILL.—Chicago Rivet Ma- 
chine Co., 1830 Fifty-fourth street, will 
build a one-story plant addition. Gen- 
eral contract has been given E. L. Loner- 
gan Construction Co., 203 North Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. Cost about $350,000, 
with equipment. 


CHICAGO--—Wisconsin Steel Co., 2700 
East 106th street, will build a one-story 
foundry, general contract to W. J. Lynch 
Co., 208 South LaSalle street, Chicago, 
to cost about $200,000. 

CHICAGO—Handy Button Machine Co., 
540 North Western avenue, is taking 
bids for a one-story plant on Twenty- 


third street near Rockwell street, to 
cost about $125,000. 
CHICAGO—Benjamin Woliff & Co., 


2035 West fifty-eighth street, distributor 
of steel and tin plate, has bought entire 
block of frontage on which present plant 
is located and will build addition to 
double capacity, with 20,000 square feet 
added. 


CRYSTAL LAKE, ILL.—Ero Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of steel furniture, will 
build an addition 40 x 154 feet, to cost 
about $12,000. General contract has 
been given to Albert Construction Co., 
Chicago. 

MELROSE PARK, 
division of General 
troit, will build a 
engine plant. War 
finance construction 


ILL.—Buick Motor 
Motors Corp., De- 
one-story aircraft 
department will 


Indiana 


ANDERSON, IND.—Board of public 
works, H. R. Baldwin, chairman, city 
hall, will take bids soon on one-story 
30 x 39-foot screen house, motor-driven 
screen wash pumps, etc., to cost about 
$50,000. Russell B. Moore & Co., 930 
Indiana Pythian building, Indianapolis, 
are engineers. 


INDIANAPOLIS Light Metals Inc. 
has been formed to manufacture mag- 
nesium alloy castings, by Charles J. Gis- 
ler, president, C. & G. Foundry & Pat- 
tern Works. A plant with 7200 square 
feet floor space will be built at once. 


Alabama 


LISTER, ALA.—Reyno!ds Metals Co., 
Federal Reserve Brink building, Rich- 
mond, Va., through Reynolds Alloys Co., 
a subsidiary, will build a plant for pro- 
duction of strong aluminum structural 
shapes and sheets for shipment to air- 
Plane plants, for defense work. 


Maryland 


FAIRFIELD, MD.—National defense 
advisory commission has approved build- 
ing of 13-way shipbuilding plant at Fair- 
fleld, to be built by government and 
operated by Bethlehem-Fairfield Ship- 
yard Inc. under Bethlehem Steel Co., 
shipbuilding division. 


Kentucky 
COVINGTON, KY.—-Liberty Cherry & 


Fruit Co., 227 West Southern avenue, 
has let general contract to Lehigh Con- 


struction Co., Newport, Ky., for one-story 


plant 90 x 245 feet, to cost over $40,000, 
with equipment. Carl J. Kiefer & Asso- 
ciates Inc., Schmidt building, Cincinnati, 
are architects. 

HENDERSON, KY.—War department 
and Solvay Process Co., Hopewell, Va., 
will build anhydrous ammonia plant 
costing $11,000,000. Power will be from 
TVA. Company is subsidiary of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Co. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Reynoids Metals 
Co., Richmond, Va., has $2,500,000 avai: 
able for additional plant facilities for 
manufacture of aircraft and other mili- 
tary supplies. Will fabricate strong alu- 
minum rods, shapes, tubes and other 
extruded products. Will also convert 
part of Richmond plant to production 
of strong alloy sheets for aircraft. 


Tennessee 


DUCKTOWN, TENN.—Tennessee Cop- 
per Co., Copper Hill, Tenn., plans addi- 
tions and alterations to its plant, to cost 
about $1,000,000. 

GREENEVILLE, TENN.—City will re- 
ceive bids Feb. 20 on sewage disposal 
plant and accessories, to cost about $110,- 
000. Wiedemann & Singleton, Candler 
building, Atlanta, Ga., are consulting 
engineers. 


JELLICO, TENN.—City, J. H. Cantrell, 
mayor, will take bids soon on extensions 
and improvements to municipal electric 
light system, to cost about $35,000. <A 
bond issue of $104,000 has been approved 
to finance improvements. 


MURFREESBORO, TENN.—REA has 
allotted $183,000 to Middle Tennessee 
membership corporation for 183 miles 
rural electric line. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Humko Co., cot- 
ton oil refiner, is making additions and 
improvements costing $100,000 to $200,- 
CoO to increase capacity. 


West Virginia 


FAIRMOUNT, W. VA.—Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., will build plant for manufacture of 
fluorescent lamps on 90 acres just bought 
on Monongahela river. Plant cost to be 
about $3,000,000 and capacity 50,000 
units per day 


Missouri 


ANNAPOLIS, MO.—Black River elec- 
tric co-operative, R. Brown, superintend- 
ent, has additional REA allotment of 
$203,000 for 224 miles of rural electric 
lines. 


CHILLICOTHE, MO.—City, Murray 
Windle, mayor, has approved $125,000 
bond issue to finance with WPA aid con- 
struction of sewage disposal plant and 
sewers at cost of about $300,000. J. W. 
Shikles, 708 New York Life building, 
Kansas City, Mo., is consulting engineer. 


ST. LOUIS—Board of public service 
is having plans made for national guard 
hangar at Lambert-St. Louis municipal 
airport at Bridgeton, 100 x 130 feet. 

ST. LOUIS—General Engineering & 
Mfg. Co., Tenth and Carroll streets, will 
let contract soon for a two-story 33 x 
114-foot plant addition. J. Bungert, 617 
Wainwright building, is architect. 


Minnesota 


CHATFIELD, MINN.—City, N. O. Fahl- 
gren, clerk, will build sewage disposal 
plant and sewers to cost about $248,000. 
Toltz, King & Day, 1509 Pioneer build- 
ing, St. Paul, is consulting engineer. 


KASSON, MINN.—Village, N. H. Hemp- 
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sted, clerk, will build a sewage disposal 
plant and sewers, including plunge! 
sludge pump, rotary sewage distributor 
and four centrifugal sewage pumps 
Druar & Milinoski, 1411 Pioneer build- 
ing, St. Paul, are consulting engineers 


Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA United 
States engineer office, Fifth and Cincin 
nati streets, will build sewage treatment 
plant about a mile south of municipal 
airport 


Wisconsin 


NIAGARA, WIS Village, Olaf Hildahi, 
clerk, is taking bids to March 3 on 
construction of 100,000-gallon steel water 
tank on 100-foot steel tower, 250 gallons 
per minute pumps and distribution lines 
Federal Engineering Co., Central Office 
building, Davenport, Iowa, is consulting 


engzinee!l 


Texas 


HOUSTON TEX American Rolling 
Mill Co Middletown, O., Charles R. 
Hook, president, forming subsidiary to 
operate plant to be built on ship canal 
for manufacture of steel, with capacity 
200,000 tons ingots annually, principally 
from scrap 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX Cyclone Fence 
Co., 1308 East Lancaster avenue will 
build factory and warehouse plant 100 
x 160 feet and an office building, total 
cost about $60,000 


Kansas 


IOLA, KANS.—City has awarded con- 
tract to Babcock & Wilcox Boiler Co., 
85 Liberty street, New York, for im- 
provements to municipal light and powel! 
plant, including a boiler and auxiliaries. 
&. T. Archer & Co., New England build- 
ing,. Kansas City, Mo., are engineers. 


STAFFORD, KANS.—City, H. P. Lowe 
clerk, is preparing plans for improve- 
ment of municipal power plant, includ- 
ing 540-horsepower diesel engine and re- 


SENN 
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modeling cooling system, at cost of about 
$60,000. Paulette & Wilson, 1006 Kan- 
sas avenue, Topeka, Kan., is consulting 
engineer. 


WICHITA, KANS.—Kansas Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., 201 North Market street, plans 
construction of transmission lines and 
a power substation at cost of about $400, 
000 


South Dakota 


BRITTON, S. DAK.—Proposition is un 
der discussion for construction of muni- 
cipal light plant costing about $175,000 
toy Stiles, secretary, Britton Commercial 
club, is interested. 


VERMILLION, S. DAK.—City, E. A. 
Lenhart, auditor, is having plans pre- 
pared for addition to water filtration 
plant, costing about $15,000. H. S. Nixon, 
316 Grain Exchange building, Omaha, 
Nebr., is consulting engineer. 


WATERTOWN, S. DAK.—City is con 
sidering plans for municipal light plant 
to cost $165,000, plans to be submitted 
to city council March 3, and bids about 
April 7. talph D. Thomas & Associates, 
1200 Second avenue South, Minneapolis, 
are consulting engineers. 


Nebraska 


FALLS CITY, NEBR.—City, Russel] 
Pollard, clerk, is taking bids to Feb. 25 on 
water softening plant to cost $19,000 
Ek. H. Dunmire, 2774 South street, Lin- 
coln, Nebr., is consulting engineer. 

NORFOLK, NEBR.—City, A. O. Hazen, 
clerk, is considering construction of sew 
age disposal plant jointly with the state 
hospital. 

OMAHA, NEBR.—Standard Oil Co., 
Standard Oil building, will build a gas- 
oline pipeline from Omaha to Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., and a bulk gasoline plant 
at Sioux City, Iowa. 


Iowa 


DAVENPORT, IOWA—REA has allot- 
ted $344,000 to Eastern Iowa light and 


GU -PE 
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STOOLS 
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Oliver Bidg.. Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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power co-operative, S. N. Jordan, super- 
intendent, to finance 421 miles of rural 
transmission lines, to serve 843 custo- 
mers. 

DELHI, IOWA—Village, Roy H. Smith 
clerk, will hold special election Feb. 16 
on $30,000 bond issue to finance light 
and power plant. A. S. Harrington, 501 
Baum building, Omaha, Nebr., is con 
sulting engineer. 

GREENFIELD, IOWA—FE. E. Stowell, 
city clerk, will receive bids until March 
4 on improvements to municipal lisht 
and power plant, including diesel engine, 
exciter, exhaust silencer and accessories. 
Stanley Engineering Co., Muscatine, Iowa, 
is engineer. 

MAQUOKETA, IOWA—J. G. Thorne, 
city manager, will receive new bids 
March 11 for proposed municipal elec- 
tric light and power plant, estimated to 
cost $75,000. Former bids were rejected. 


OSAGE, IOWA—City, F. J. Cromer, 
clerk, takes bids to Feb. 18 for power 
plant building, installation of three diesel 
engines with combined capacity of 1900 
horsepower and electric apparatus. Hub- 
bard Engineering Co., 415 North LaSalle 
street, Chicago, is consulting engineer 


SUMNER, IOWA—City, H. W. Bathke. 
clerk, will take new bids to Feb. 20 on 
enlargement of sewage disposal plant, 
to cost about $33,000. E. E. Schenk, 214 
Waterloo building, Waterloo, Iowa, is 
consulting engineer. 


Montana 


BILLINGS, MONT.—City, O. W. Nickey, 
clerk, plans a city-county sewage dis- 
posal plant and has retained Black & 
Veatch, 4706 Broadway, Kansas City, 
Mo., as consulting engineer. 


Idaho 


POCATELLO, IDAHO—City has ap- 
plied for PWA funds to aid proposed 
sewage disposal plant for which $82,000 
bond issue has been voted by city. 


California 


LOS ANGELES—Mechanical Develo 
ment Co. is building a new plant at 
1000 North Orange drive, 70 x 100 feet, 
costing $9000. 


LOS GATOS, CALIF. Permanent¢ 
Corp., represented by Henry Kaiser, 1522 
Latham Square building, Oakland, Calif., 
will build magnesium ore reduction plant. 
including kiln for refining ore and plant 
for making castings. 

LOS ANGELES—Cook Heat Tveating 
Co., 3334 East Slauson avenue, will build 
a new shop building costing $4000. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—Standard Elec 
tric Corp., 1407 Columbia street, will 
build a warehouse at 131 West Ash street, 
100 x 100 feet, costing $30,000. 

VAN NUYS, CALIF.—Adel Precision 
Products Corp., will build a new factory 
building 41 x 121 feet, costing $6500, at 
10737 Van Owen street. 

VAN NUYS, CALIF.—Aircraft Com 
ponents is building a shop 36 x 50 feet 
at 8000 Woodley avenue, 


Washington 


ABERDEEN, WASH.—Champion Fric- 
tion Co., 419 East Heron street, has been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital to man- 
ufacture friction blocks and automotive 
braking devices, by W. H. Clubb and as 
sociates. 

SEATTLE—Manganese Mining & Mfg. 
Co., 7329 East Marginal way, will build 
new boiler house and add to other facili- 
ties. 
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Defense Raises Vital Questions 


To the Editor: 

Do businessmen realize the ap 
palling speed with which all busi 
ness, regardless of its nature, is be- 
ing plunged headlong into new con 
fusions arising from the national de 
fense program? 

William J. Casey, chairman of the 
board of editors, sent out a warning 
a month ago. If I had to boil that 
warning down I'd put it like this: 
“We are at war. There’s no shoot- 
ing, yet, but your business and mine, 
your family and mine, can’t continue 
to function on a peacetime basis dur- 
ing 1941.” 

So brace yourself for swift, ailarm- 
ing changes. Because your business 
will change, even though you never 
touch a defense contract. Your big 
job now is to face these changes 
squarely, and without wishful think 
ing. 

The Research Institute of America 
Inc. realized more than two years 
ago what these problems would be. 
It knows what they are, it knows 
when they’re coming and it knows 
what should be done to meet them 
safely. 


Specific Problems Foreseen 


Here are some of the specific prob 
lems: What is the possibility that 
the government may commandeer 
facilities if a defense contract is re- 
fused? Because of priorities how 
great will be the chance of not get- 
ting sufficient raw materials or fin 
ished goods? How might it defeat 
intent to build up inventories of 
needed goods? Is it likely power 
and transportation facilities will be 
restricted? Are important sources 
oi supply taking on so much defense 
work they will not be able to deliver 
needed goods? 

To those taking defense contracts 
it will save time to know which pro- 
curement office to contact to secure 
invitations to bid on defense needs; 
to know precisely what is needed, 
what the specifications are, what 
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inspection requirements will be im- 
posed, what deliveries will be de- 
manded; to know how to secure gov- 
ernment funds for financing a de- 
fense undertaking; under what cir- 
cumstances it would be better to 
take a subcontract; how money 
spent in plant expansion can be re- 
covered, free from tax. 

In respect to labor relations will 
there be any attempt to curb strikes 
in defense industries and, if so, what 
success can be counted on? Because 
of increasing labor costs when will 
production cost limits have to be 
revised? If a contract is taken and 
costs exceed expectations what steps 
should be taken to secure a possible 
adjustment? On which commodities 
will prices be pegged? What ma- 
chinery has the government for con- 
trol of prices? Can relief from 
wage-hour restrictions be counted 
on, even if a force is worked 60 
or more hours a week on defense 
contracts? When must wages and 
salaries be raised to keep personnel 
from “floating”? What steps can 
be taken to help key men secure 
conscription deferments? 

Then there are the questions when 
the Federal Trade Commission will 
intensify its drive against profiteer- 
ing, illegal discounts and allowances 
and questionable advertising claims. 
To what extent will profits be curbed 
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even stiffer excess profits 
tax? Why should the credit depart 
ment be particularly vigilant now in 
checking credit standing of custom- 
ers and prospects? 

The year 1941 marks the begin- 
ning of total defense economy. Busi- 
ness will play a vital part, but more 
than ever it will be subject to the 
whips, the controls, the strong hand 
of government. New rules are al- 
ready coming down at a breath-tak- 
ing rate. New opportunities are 
opening up. New hazards have al 
ready confronted manufacturers. 


P. W. HARKER 
Research Institute of America Inc., 
292 Madison avenue, 
New York 


To Show Welding Equipment 
To the Editor: 


Northern New Jersey section of 
the American Welding Society will 
sponsor a manufacturers’ exhibit of 
welding equipment and welded prod- 
ucts March 21 and 22 in the Mosque 
theater building in Newark, N. J. 

This exhibit promises to serve a 
useful purpose in the northern New 
Jersey area at this time. Plant ex- 
ecutives are looking for ways to 
save minutes and they are looking 
forward to this exhibit as an op- 
portunity to put in their week-end 
time to good advantage in looking 
over the offerings of welding manu- 
facturers. 

In addition to selecting a favor- 
able time the committee has selected 
a desirable place. The hall is spaci- 
ous and attractive and the fact that 
exhibits are limited to things which 
have some relation to welding 
makes them operate at highest ef- 
ciency when viewed by the welding- 
minded men of this area. 


H. S. Carp 


Secretary, 

Northern New Jersey section, 
American Welding Society, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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